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P A R T I. 

Of the PROPRIETY of ACTION. 
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SECTION 1/ 
Of the Sense of Propriety. 

C H A P. ■ I. 

Of Sympathy. 



,OW felfifli foever mail m&y be fuppofed, 
there are evtderitly fome principles in. Ws nature, 
which iritetfefthim in the fortune of Others, and fen- 
der their happihefs necdttary to hifti, though he de- 
lives ftothingtffom it, except the pleafure of feeing it. 
JGf this kind is pity or cOtnpaffioti, the eftiof iOn "whidi 
-We feel for the-miferyof others, When we either feb 
it, or are i&iade to conceive it hi a very lively manner. 
That we Steffi dtnve fotfrotv from the forrow df 
crthtrs, is a matter of fatt too obvious to require &riy 
B inftances 
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inftances to prove it ; for this fentiment, like all the 
other original paffions of human nature, is by 'no 
means confined to the virtuous and humane, though 
they perhaps may feel it with the moft exquifite fen- 
fibility. The greateft ruffian, the moft hardened 
violator of the laws of fociety, is not altogether 
without it. 

As we have no immediate experience of what 
other men feel, we can form no idea of the manner 
in which they are afFedted, but by conceiving what 
we ourfelves fhould fell in the like fituation. Though 
our brother is upon the rack, as long as we ourfelves 
are at our eafe, our fenfes will never inform us of 
what he fuffers. They never did and never can car- 
ry us beyond our own perfon, and it is by the ima- 
gination only that we can form any conception of 
what are his fenfations. Neither can that faculty 
help us to this any other way, than by reprefenting 
to us what would be our own, if we were in his cafe. 
It is the impreffions of our own fenfes only, not thofe 
of his, which our imaginations copy. By the ima- 
gination we place ourfelves in his fituation, we con- 
ceive ourfelves enduring all the fame torments, we 
enter as it were into his body and become in fome 
meafure him, and thence form fome idea of his fenfa- 
tions and even feel fomething which, though weaker 
in degree, is not altogether unlike them. His agonies, 
when they are thus brought home to ourfelves, when 
we have, thus adopted and made them our own, be- 
gin at, laft to affedt us, and we then tremble and 
fhudder at the thought of what he feels. For as to 
be in pain or diftrefs of any kind excites the moft 
exceflive forrow, fo to copceive or to imagine that 
we are in it, excites fome degree of the fame emo- 
tion, 
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tion, in proportion to the vivacity or dulncfs of the 
Conception. 

That this is the fource of* our fellow-feeling for 
the mifery of others, that ft is by changing places in 
Fancy with the fufferer, that we come either to con- 
teive or t6 be affetted by what he feelS, may be de* 
imonftrated by many obvitms obfervations, if it 
fliould not be thought fufficiently evident of itfelf* 
Wheft we fee a ftroke aimed and juft ready to fall 
upon the leg or arnl of another perfon, we naturally 
Ihrink arid draw back ouf own leg or our own arm ; 
and tfhen it does fall, we feel it in fome meafure, 
and ate hurt by it as well as the fufferer. The mob, 
when they are gafciiig at a dancer on the flack rope, 
naturally writhe and twifl and balance their own bo- 
dies, as they fee him do, and as they feel that they 
theiilfelves muft do if ift his fltuatioft. Perfons of 
delicate fibres and a weak constitution of body, 
Complain that in looking on the fores and ulcers which 
are expofed by beggars in the ftreets, they are apt 
to feel an itchiflg or, uiieafy fehfatibn in the corre- 
fpondent part of their own bodies. The horror 
which they conceive at the mifery of thofe wretches 
affects that particular part in themfelves mote than 
any other j becaufe that horror arifes from conceiv- 
ing what they themfelves would fuffer, if they really 
were the wretches whom they are looking upon, and 
if that particular part in themfelves was. actually af- 
Fedted in the fame miferable manner. The very 
force of this conception is fufficient, in their feeble 
frames, to produce that itching or uireafy fenfation 
complained of, Men of the moft robuft make, ob^ 
(erve that in looking* upon fore eyes they often feel # 
very fenfible forenefs in their own, which proceed* 
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from the fame reafon; that organ being in the 
ftrongeft man more delicate than any other part of 
the body is in the weakeft* 

Neither is it thofe eircumftances only, which 
create pain or forrow, that call forth our fellow-feel- 
ing. Whatever is the paffion which arifes from any 
objedt in the perfon principally concerned^ an ana- 
logous emotion fprings up, at the thought of his fi- 
tuation, in the breaft of every attentive fpe&ator. 
Our joy for the deliverance of thofe heroes of tragedy 
or romance who intereft us, is asfincere as our grief 
for their diftrefs, and our fellow-feeling with their 
mifery is not more real than that with their happinefs. 
We entef into their gratitude towards thofe faithful 
friends who did not defert them in their difficulties; 
and we heartily go along with their refentment ag&inft 
thofe perfidious traitors who injured, abandoned, or 
deceived them* In every paffion of which the, mind 
of man is fufceptible, the emotions of the by-ftander 
always correfpond to what, by bringing the cafe 
home to himfelf, he imagines, ftiould be the fthti-* 
ments of the fufFerer * 

Pity and compaflion are words approbated to 
fignify our fellow-feeling, with the forrow of others. 
Sympathy, though its meaning was, perhaps, origi- 
nally the fame, may now, however, without much 
impropriety, be made ufe of to denote our fellow- 
feeling with anypaffion whatever* 

Upon fome occafions fympathy may feem to 
arife merely from the view of a certain emotion in 
another perfon. The paflions, upon fome occafions, 
may feem to be transfufed from one man to another, 

inftantaneoufly. 
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inftantajieoufly, and antecedent to any knowledge 
of what excited them in the perfon principally con- 
cerned. Grief and joy, for example, ftrongly ex^ 
preffed in the look and geftures of any one, at once 
affedt the fpeftator with fome degree of a like painful 
or agreeable emotion. A fmiling face is, to every 
body that fees it, a chearful objeft; as a forrowful 
countenance, or\ the other hapd, is 3. melancholy 
one, 

This, however, does not hold univerfally, or with 
regard to every paffion. There are fome paffions of 
which the expreffions excite no fort of fympathy, 
but before we are acquainted with what gave occa- 
fion to them, ferve rather to difguft and provoke us 
againft them. The furious behaviour of an angry 
man is more likely to exafperate u§ againft himfelf 
than againft his enemies. As we are unacquainted 
with his provocation, we cannot bring his cafe home 
to ourfelves, nor conceive any thing like the paffions 
which it excites. But we plainly fee what is the fi- 
tuation of thofe with whom he is angry, and to 
what violence they may be expofed from fo enraged 
an adverfary. We readily, therefore, fympathize 
with their fear or refentment, and are immediately 
difpofed to take part againft the man from whom 
they appear to be in fo much danger. 

If the very appearances of grief and joy infpire us 
with fome degree of the like emotions, it is becaufe 
they fuggeft to us the general idea.of fome good or 
bad fortune that has befallen the perfon in whom 
we obferve them : and in thefe paffions this is fuffi^ 
cient to have fome little influence upon us. The t 
cfie&s of grief and joy terminate 19 the perfon wh© 

B 3 feex 
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feels thofe emotions, of which the expreflions do 
not, like thofe of refentment, fuggeft to us the idea 
of any other perfon for whom we are concerned, 
and whofe interefts are oppofite to his. The general 
icjeaof good or bad fortune, therefore, creates fome 
Concern for the perfon who has met with it, but the 
general idea of provocation excites no fympathy 
with the anger of the man who has received it;. Na-* 
ture, it feems, teaches us to be more averfe to enter: 
into this paflion, and, till informed of its caufe, to be 
difpofed rather to take part againft it. 

Even our fympathy with the grief or joy of anoV, 
ther, before we are informed of the caufe of either, 
is, always extremely imperfedt. General lamentatn 
©jis, which exprefs nothing but the anguifli of the 
fuflferer, create rather a curiofity to inquire intp his 
fituation, along with fome difpofition to fympathize 
with him, than any adlual fympathy that is very fen^ 
fible. The firftqueftioa which we afk is, What 
has befallen you? Till- this be anfwered, d^o* we 
ere.uneafy both.from the vague idea of his misfor-r 
tune, and dill, more from torturing ourfelves with 
conjectures about what it, may be, yet our fellow- 
feeling is not very sonfiderafcle. • 

Sympathy, therefore, does not arifefo much from 
the view of the paflion, as from that of the fituatioa 
which excites it. We fometimes feel for another, 
a paflion of which he himfelf feems to be altogether 
incapable ; becaufe when we put ourfelves in his 
Cafe, that paflion arifes in our breaft from the ima- 
gination, though it does not in his from the reality. 
We blufti for the impudence and rudenefs of ano- 
ther, though h? himfelf appears to have jio fenfe of 

the 
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the impropriety of his own behaviour $ becaufewe • 
cannot help feeling with what confufion we ourfelve* 
Ihould be covered, had we behaved in fo abfurd a 
manner. 

Of all the calamities to : which the condition of 
mortality expofes. mankind^ the lofs of reafbn ap- 
pears, to thofe who have the lead fparkof humanity j —' 
by far the moft dreadful, and they behold that laft '* 
flage of human wretchednefs with deeper commi- 
ferationthari any other. But the poor wretch, 1 who 
is irt it, laughs and fmg& perhaps, and is altogether, 
infenfible of his own mifery. The anguifli which 
humanity feels, therefore, at the fight of fuch an 
object, cannot be the reflection of any fentiment of 
the fuffefer. The - compaflion of the fpedtator : 
muft arife altogether from the confideration of what ; 
he himfelf would feel if he was reduced to the fame 1 
unhappy fituation. and, what perhaps is impoflible, 
was at the fame time able to regard it with his pre- 
fent reafon and judgment. . •• : 

What are thd pangs of a mother when (he hears 
the moaningsqf her infant that during the 1 agony of 
difeafe cannot exprefs what it feels ? In her idea of 
what it fuffers, (he joins, to its real helpleflhefs, 1 
her own confcioufnefs of that helpleflhefs, and her 
own terrors for the unknown confequences of its 
diforder ; and out of all thefe, forms, for her own 
forrow, the moft complete image of mifery and* 
diftrefs. The infant, however, feels only the uti~ : 
eafinefs of the prefent inftant, which can never be 
great. With regard to the future it is perfectly fe— 
cure, and in its thoughtleflhefs and want of fore- 
fight poffefles^an antidote againft fear and anxiety, 

B4 the 
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the great tormentors of the human breaft, from 
which reafon and philofophy will in vain atr 
tempt to defen4 it when it grows up to a 
man. 

We fympathize even with the dead, and over- 
looking what is of real importance in their fituation, 
that awful futurity yhich awaits them, we are 
Chiefly affe&ed by thofe circumftances which ftrike 
cur fenfes, but can have no influence upon their 
happinefs. It is miferable, we think, to be depriv- 
ed pf the light of the fun ; to. be (hut out from life 
find converfation ; to be laid in the cold grave, a 
prey to corruption apd the reptiles of the earth ; 
to be no more thought of in this worltf, but to b« 
obliterated in a little time from, the affections and 
ftlmoft from th? memory of their deareft friends 
and relations. Surely, we imagine, we can never 
feel too much for thofe who have fuffered fo dread- 
ful a calamity, The tribute of our fellow-feeling 
feems doubly due to them now, wheji they are in 
danger 9f being forgot by every body ; and, by 
the vain honours which we pay to their mer 
mory, we endeavour, for our own mifery, ar- 
tificially to H ee P a ^ve our melancholy remem- 
brance of their misfortune. That our fym- 
pathy can afford them no confolation feems to be 
an addition to their calamity ; and to think that all 
Ve can do is unavailing, and that, what alleviates 
all other diftrefs, the regret, the love, and the la- 
mentations of their friends, can yield no comfort to 
them, ferves Oflly to exafperate our fenfe of their 
mifery. The happinefs of the dead, however, mofl 
ftffuredly, is affedted by none of thefe circumftances ; 
Ror is it the thought Qf thefe things which can ever 
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difturb the profound fecurity of their repofe. The 
idea of that dreary and endlefs melancholy, which 
the fancy naturally afcribes to their condition, arifes. 
altogether from our joining to the change wftich 
has been produced upon them, our own' confciouf- 
nefs of that change, from our putting ourfelves in 
their fituation, and from our lodging, if I may be 
allowed to fay fo, our own living fouls in their inani- 
mated bodies, and thence conceiving what would 
be our emotions in this cafe. It is from this very 
illufion of the imagination, that the forefight of our 
own diffolution is fo terrible to us, and that the idea 
of thofe circumftances, which undoubtedly can give 
us no pain when we are dead, makes us miferable 
while we are alive. And from thence arifes one of 
the moft important principles in human nature, the 
dread of death, the great poifon to the happinefs, 
but the great reftraint upon the injuftice of man- 
kind, which, while it affli&s and mortifies the indi- 
vidual, guards and protects the fociety. 
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Of the Pleafure of mutual Sympathy. 
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U T whatever may be the caufe of fympathy, 
or however it may be excited, nothing pleafes us 
more than to obferve in other men a fellow-feeling 
with all the emotions of our own breaft •, nor are 
we ever fo much (hocked as by the appearance of 
the contrary. Thofe who are fond of deducing all 
x>Mf fentiments from certain refinements of felf-love, 

think 
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think thefnfelves at no lois to account, according to* 
their own principles, both for this pleafure and this 
pAin. Man, fay they, confcious of his own weak- 
mds and of the need which he has for the afliftance 
of others, rejoices whenever he observes that they 
adopt his own paffions, becaufe he is then affured 
©f that afliftance ; and grieves whenever he ob- 
fefyes the contrary, becaufe he is then affured of 
their oppofition. But both the pleafure and the pain 
are always felt fo inftantaneoufly, an4; often upon 
liich frivolous, occafions, that, it feejns evident that 
neither of them can be derived from any fuch felf^ 
interefted confideration. A man is mortified when, 
after having, endeavoured to divert the company, he ., 
looks round and fees that no body laughs &t his jefts 
fcuthimfelf. On the contrary, the mirth of the com- 
party is highly agreeably to him, and he regards { this 
correfpondence of their fentiments with his own as 
tfae'greatefl; applaufe. 

. Neither does his pleafure feem to arife altogether 
from the additional vivacity which his mirth may 
receive from fympatliy with theirs, nor his pain 
from the difappointment he meets with when he 
miffes this pleafure ; though both the one and the 
©ther, no doubt, do in fome meafure. When we 
have read a book or poem fo often that we can no, 
longer find any amjafement in . readiijg . it by our- 
felvfes^ we can ftill take pleafure in reading it to a 
companion. To him it has all the graces pf novel- 
ty ; we enter into the fur prize and admiration which 
it naturally excites in him, but which it is no longer 
capable" of exciting in us ; we cqnfider all the ideas 
whidh it prefents rather in the light in which they 
appear to him, than in that in which they appear ' 

t6 
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to ourfelves, and we are amufed by fympa- 
thy with his amufement which thus enlivens our 
own. On the contrary, we (hould be vexed if he 
did not feemto-be entertained with it, and we could 
no longer take any pleasure in reading it to him. 
It is the fame cafe her& , a The mirth of the company, 
no doubt, enliveiMMjur own mirth, and their filence, 
no doubt, difftppbmts us. . But though this may 
contribute both to the pleafure which we derive 
from the one, and* to the pain which we feel from 
the other, it is by iio nieatfs the- fole caufe of either ; 
and this correfpondence of the fentiments of others r 
with our own. appears to be a caufe of pleafure, and 
the want of it a caufe of pain, which cannot be ac- 
counted for in this manner. The fympathy, which 
my friends, exprefs with my joy ^ might, indeed, give 
me pleafure by enlivening that joy : but that which 
they exprefs with my grief could give me none, if 
it- ferved- only to enliven that grief. Sympathy, 
however, enlivens joy and alleviates grief. It en- • 
livens joy by prefenting another fource of fatisfa&i- 
on • and it alleviates grief by infmuating into the 
heart almoft the t>nly agreeable fenfation which 
it is at that time capable of receiving. 

It is to be obferved accordingly, that we are 
ilill more anxious to communicate to our friends 
our difagreeable than our agreeable paflidns, that 
we derive ftill more fatisfa&ion from their fympa- 
thy with: the former than from that with the latter, 
and that we are ftill more ftiocked by the want of it. 

How are the unfortunate relieved ' when they 
have found out a perfon to whom they can com- 
municate the caufe of their forrow? Upon his fym- 
pathy 
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pathy they feem to difburthen themfelves of a part 
of. their diftrefs : he is not improperly faid to fhare- 
it with them. He not only feels, a forrow of the- 
feme kind with that which they feel, but as if he- 
Lr.o uerived a part of it to hknfetf, what he feel* 
fectns to alleviate the weight of what they feeL 
Yet by relating their misfortunes, they in fome 
meafure renew their grief. They awaken in their 
memory the remembrance of thefe circuuiftances 
which occafion their affli&ion* Their tears accord- 
ingly flow fafter than before, and they are apt to 
abandon themfelves to all the weaknefs of forrow. 
They take pleafure, however, in all this, and, it is 
evident, are fcsfibly relieved by it •, becaufe the 
fweetnefs of his fympathy more than compenfates 
the bitternefs of that forrow, which, in order to 
excite that fympathy, they had thus enlivened and 
renewed. The cruelleft infult* on the contrary, 
which can be offered to the unfortunate^ is to ap- 
pear to make light of their calamities. To feem 
not to be affedted with the joy of our companions 
is but want of politenefs; but not to wear a ferious, 
countenance when they tell us their afflictions, is real 
and grofs inhumanity, . 

Love is an agreeable, refentment a difagreeabte 
paflion; and accordingly we are not half fo anxious 
that our friends ftiould adopt our friendships, as 
that they (hould enter into our refentments. We 
can forgive them though they feem to be little af- 
fefted with the favours which we may have receiv- 
ed, but lofe all patience if they feem indifferent 
about the injuries which may have been done to us : 
nor are we half fo angry witfi them for not entering 
into our gratitude, -as for not fympathizing with our 

refentment. 
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xefentment. They can eafily avoid being friends 
to our friends, but can hardly avoid being enemies 
to thofe with whom we are at variance. We fel- 
dom refent their beiilg at enmity with the firft, 
though upon that account we may fometimes affeft 
to make an aukward" quarrel with them ; but we 
quarrel ^ith then* in good earned if they live in 
triendfliip with the laft. The agreeable paflions of 
love and joy can fatisfy and fupport the heart with- 
out any auxiliary pleafure. The bitter and painful 
emotions of grief and refentment more ftronjgly re- 
'quire the healing confolation of (ympathy* 

As the perfon who is principally interefted in any 
event is pleafed with our fympathy, and hurt by the 
want of it, fo we, too, feem to be pleafed when we 
are able to fympathize with him^ and to be hurt 
when we are unable to do fo. We run not only to 
congratulate the fuccefsful, but to condole with the 
* afflicted; and the pleafure which we find in the 
converfation of one whom in all the paflions of his 
heart we can entirely fympathize with, feems to do 
more than compenfate the painfulnefs of that far- 
row with which the view of his fitaation affedte us. 
On the contrary, it is always difegreeable to feel 
that we tanhot fympathize with him, and ihftead of 
being pleafed with this Exemption from fympathetic 
pain, it hurts us to find that we* cannot (hare his 
Uneafinefs. If we hear a perfon loudly lamenting 
his misfortunes-, which, however, upoil bringing 
the cafe home to ourfelves, we feel, can produce n6 
fuch violent effe& upon us, we are (hocked at his 
grief; and, becaufe we cannot enter into it, call 
it "pufillanimity &ttd weaknefs. It gives us the 
ipleenj on the other hand, to fee another too hap- 
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py or too much elevated, as we call it, with any 
little piece of good fortune. We are difobliged 
even with his joy, and, becaufe we cannot go along 
with it, call it levity and folly. We are even put 
out of humour if our companion laughs louder or 
longer at a joke than we think it deferves ; that 
is, than we feel that we ourfelves could laugh at 
it. 



C H A P. Ill; 

Of the manner in which we judge of the propriety or im± 
propriety of the affections of other men, by their concord 
cr diffanance with our own. 



WHEN the original paffibns of the jfcrfoii 
principally concerned are in perfect con- 1 
cord with the. fympathetic emotions of the fpe&a- 
tor, they neceflarily appear to this laft juft and 
proper, and fuitable to their obje&s $ and, on the 
contrary, when, upon bringing the cafe home to( 
himfelf, he finds that they do not coincide witH 
Xvhat he feels, they neceflarily appear to him unjuffi 
and improper, arid unfuitable tt> the caufes which 
excite them. To approve of th6 paffions of ano-> 
ther, therefore, as fuitable to their objedts, is the 
fame thing as to obferve that we entirely fympathize* 
with them ; and not to approve of them as fuch^ 
is the. fame thing as to obferve that we do tiot en-> 
tirely fympathifce with them. The man who w> 
fents die injuries that have been done to me, and 

obferyes 
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obferves that I refent them precifely as he does, ne- 
ceffarily approves of my refentment. The maa 
whofe fympathy keeps time to my 'grief, cannot 
but admit the reafonablenefs bf my forrow. ffo 
who admires the lame poem, or the feme pi&ure* 
-and admires them, exadly as I do, mu$ furely allow 
the juftnefs of my admiration. He who laughs at 
the fame joke, and 'laughs along with me, cannot 
well deny the propriety of my laughter. On the 
contrary, the perfon who, upon thefe different oc- 
cafions, either feels no fuch emotion as that whic^ 
I feel, or feels hone' that bears any proportion* to 
anine, cannot avoid difapproving my fentiments on. 
account of their difforiance with his own. If my; 
animofity goes beyond what the indignation of .my, 
friend can coirfefpohd to ; if my grief exceeds what 
his molt tender compaflipn can go along with j iE, 
niy admiration lis either too high or too low to tally 
with hfeowri ; if I laugh loud and heartily, when hc„ 
only frrriles, or, on the contrary, only fmile when he A 
laughs loudund heartily ; in all thefe cafes, as footi v 
-aar he comes from conridering the objeft, to obfervp 
how I am affe<5ted by it, according as there is more , 
or lefs difprb'portion between his fentiments and., 
mine, I mirft incur a greater or lefs degree of his 
difepprobation : and upon all occafions his owa, 
fentiments are the ilandards and meafures by which, : 
he : judges t)f mine. 

To approve of another man's opinions is to adopt 
thofe opinions, and to adopt them is to approve of 
them;- - If the fame " arguments which convince yp\i . 
convince me likewife, I tieceflarily approve of your 
convi&ion ; and if they do not, I neceffarijy 4I&P~ 
prove of it- jaeither cai* I poflibly conceive that I. 

■■■ --■' • ~" < ~ Ihould 
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fliould do the one without the other. To approve 
lor difapprove, therefore, of the opinions of others 
is acknowledged, By every body, to mean no more 
than to obferve their agreement or difagreement 
with our own; But this is equally the cafe with 
regard to our approbation or difapprobation of the 
fentiments or paflions of others: 

There are, indeed, foihe cafes in which we feeni 
to approve without any fympathy or ciorrefpondence 
of fehtiments, arid in which, confeqiiently, the fen- 
timent of approbation would feerh to be different 
from the perception of this coincidence: A iittle 
attention, however, will convince us that even in 
thefe cafes our approbation is ultimately founded 
Upon a fympathy or correfpondence of this kind; 
I (hall give an inftartce iii things of a very frivoious 
nature, becaufe in them the (judgments of mankind 
are lefs apt to be perverted by wrong fyftems.^ We 
may often approve of a jeft, and think the laughter 
of the Company quite juft and proper j though we 
otirfelves do not laugh, becaufe, perhaps, we are in 
a grave humour, or happen to have our attention 
engaged with other'' bbjetts. We have learned* 
however, from experience, what fort of pleafantry 
is upon mod occafions Capable of making us laugh* 
arid we obferve that this is orie of that kind. We 
approve, therefore, of the laughter of the company* 
and feel that it is natural and fuitable to its object; 
becaufe, though in our prefent mood we cannot eafily 
enter into it, We are (enfible that upon moft occa- 
fibris we Ihould very heartily join in it. 

The fame thing often happens with regard to alt 
the other paflions. A ftranger pafTes by us in the 

ftreet 
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ftreet with all the marks of the deepeft affli&ion; 
and we are immediately told that he has juft re- 
ceived the news of the death of his father. It is im- 
poffible that, in this cafe, we ftiould not approve of 
his grief. Yet it may often happen, without any 
defeat of humanity on our part, that, fo far from 
entering into the violence of his forrow, we ftiould 
fcarce conceive the firft movements of concern upon, 
his account, feoth he and his father, perhaps^ are 
Entirely unknown to us, or we happen to be employed 
about other things, and do not take time to pidlure 
out in our invagination the different circUmftances of 
diftrefs which muft occur to him. We have learn- 
ed* however, from experience, that fuch a misfor\ 
tune naturally excites fuch a degree of forrow, arid 
we know that if we took time to confider his fttua- 
tion, fully and in all its parts, we ftiould, without 
ddubt, moft fincerely fympathize with him. It is 
upon the confcioufnefs of this conditional fympathy, 
thatour approbation of his forrow fo fourified, even 
in tp&fe cafes in which that fympathy' does not ac- 
tually take place; and the general rules derived 
from our preceding experience of what our fenti- 
ments would commonly correfpond with, correct 
upon this, as upon many other occafions, the impro- 
priety of our prefent emotions. 

The fentiment or affe&ion of the heart from 
which any adtion proceeds, and, upon which its whole 
virtue or vice muft ultimately depend, may be con- 
fidered under two different afpedts, or in two diffe- 
rent relations; firft, in relation to the caufe which 
excites it, or the motive which gives oecafion to it; 
and fecondly, in relation to the end which it propofes, 
Or the effedt which it tends to produce. 

C In 
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In the fuitablenefs or unfuitablenefs, in the pro- 
portion or difproportion which the affe&ion feems 
to bear to the caufe or objedt which excites it, con- 
fifts the propriety or impropriety, the decency or 
ungracefulnefs of the confequent a&iott. 

In the beneficial or hurtful nature of the eflfedts 
which the affection aims at, or tends to produce, 
confifts the merit or demerit of the action, the qua- 
lities by which it is entitled to reward, 'or is deferv- 
ing of punifhment. 

Philofophets have, of late years, coiifidered chiefly 
the tendency of affedtions, and have given little 
attention to the relation which they Hand in to the 
caufe whiph excites them. 1 In common life, however, 
when we judge of any perfon's condudt, and of the 
fentiments which directed it, we conftantly confider 
them under both thefe afpefts. When we blame in 
another man tjie exceffes of love, of grief, of refent- 
ment, we not only confider the ruinous efFe&S 
which they tend to produce, but the little occafion 
which was given for them. The merit of his favou- 
rite, we fay, is not fo great, his misfortune is not fo 
dreadful, his provocation is not fo extraordinary, as 
to juftify fo violent a paffion. We fhould have in- 
dulged, we fay; perhaps, have approved of the vio- 
lence of his emotion, had the caufe been in any rc- 
fped proportioned to it. 

When we judge in this manner of any affe&ion, 
as proportioned or di (proportioned to the caufe which 
excites it, it is fcarce poifible that we (hould make 
\ife of any other rule or canon but the correfpondertt 
affe&ion in ourfelves. If, upon bringing the cafe 

home 
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home to our own bre^ft, we find that the fentiments 
which it gives occafion to, coincide and tally with 
our own, we neceffarily approve erf them as propor- 
tioned and fuitable to their objefts; if ptherwife f 
we neceffarily difapprove of them, as extravagant 
ahd out of proportion* 

Every faculty in one fnan is the meafure by which 
he judges of the like faculty in another,. I judge of 
your fight by my fight, 6f your ear by my eaf, of 
your reafon by my reaforf, of your refentment by . 
my refentment, of your love by my love. I neither 
have nor can have any othei^ way of judging about 
theiri. 



CHAP. IV. 

The fame fubjeft . continued. 



Wi 



E may judge of the propriety or impropriety 
of the fentiments of another* per fon by their corre- 
fpondence or difagreement with our own, upon two 
different occafions ; either, firft, when the .objefts 
which excite them are confidered without any pe- 
culiar relation, either to themfelves or to the perforf 
whofe fentiments we judge of; or, fecondly ? when 
they are confidered as peculiarly affedting one or 
Other of ui 

Ci i. With 
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i. With regard to thofc objects which are con-' 
fidered without any peculiar relation either to our- 
felves or to the perfon whofe fehtimettts we judge, 
of; wherever his fentiments intirely correfpond 
with our own, we afcribe to him the Qualities of tafte 
and good judgment. The beauty of a plain, the 
greatnefs of a mountain^ the ornaments of a build- 
ing, the expreflion of a pi&ure, the compofition of 
a difcourfe, the conduct of a third perfon, the pro- 
portions of different quantities and, numbers, the 
various appearances which the great machine of the 
univerfe is perpetually exhibiting, with the fecret 
wheels and fpriftgs which produce them; all the 
general fubjedls of fcience and tafte, are what we 
and pur companions regard, as having np peculiar 
relation to either of us. We both look at them 
from the fame point of view, and we have no oc- 
cafion for fympathy, or for that imaginary change 
of fituations from which it arifes, in order to pro- 
duce, with regard to thefe, the moft perfect harmony 
of fentiments and affedtions. If, notwithstanding, 
we are often differently affe&ed, it arifes either from 
the different degrees of attention, which our diffe- 
rent habits of life allow us to give eafily to the feveral 
parts of thofe complex obje&s, or from the different 
degrees of natural acutenefs in the faculty of the 
mind to which they are addreffed. 

When the fentiments of our companion coincide, 
with our own in things of this kind, which are ob- 
vious and eafy, and in which, perhaps, we never 
found a fingle perfon who differed from us, though 
we, no doubt, muft approve of thorn, yet he feems 
to deferve no praife or admiration on account of. 
them. But when they not only coincide with our 
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own, but lead anddireQ our own; when in forming 
them he appears to have attended to many things 
which we had overlooked, and to have adjuftcd 
them to all the various circumftances of their obje&s; 
we not only approve of them, but wonder and are 
furprifed at their uncommon and unexpe&ed ac- 
cutenefs and comprehend venefs, and he appears to 
deferve a very high degree of admiration ,and ^p- 
plaufe. For approbation heightened by wonder and 
furprile, constitute* the fentiment which is properly 
called admiration, and of which applaufe i§ the na- 
tural expreflion. The decifion of the man who 
judges; that exquifite beauty is preferable to the 
grofleft deformity, or that twice two are equal to 
four, fnuft certainly be approved c£by all the world, 
but will not, furely, be much admired. Jt is the 
acute and delicate difcernment of the man of tafte, 
who diftinguifties the minute, and fcarc^ perceptible, 
differences of beauty and deformity ; it is the com- 
prehenfivfc accuracy of the experienced mathemati- 
cian, who unravels, with eafe, the moft intricate 
and perplexed proportions ; it is the great leader in 
Science and tafte, the man who direfts and condudts 
pur own fentiments,-the extent and fuperior juftnefs 
of whofe talents aftonifti us jurith wonder and furr 
prife, who excites our admiration and feems to de- 
ferve our applaufe: and upon this foundation is 
grounded the greater part of the praife which is 
beftowed upon what are called the intellectual 
virtues. 

The utility of.thofe qualities, it may be thought, 
is what firft recommends them to us; and, po doubt, 
the confideration of this, when we come to attend 
to it, gives diem a new value. Originally, however, 

C 3 we 
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we approve of another man's judgment, not as fome- 
fhing ufeful, but as right, as accurate, as agreeable 
to truth and reality r and it is evident we attribute 
thofe qualities to it for no other reafon but becaufe 
we find that it agrees with our own, Tafte, in the 
fame manner, is originally approved of, not as ufe- 
ftil, but as juft, as delicate, and as precifejy fuited to 
jts object. The idea of the* utility of all qualities of 
this kind, is plainly an after-thought, and nQt wh^f 
firft recommended them to. our approbation. 

2. With regard to thofe obje&s, which affeft \q 
a particular manner either ourfelves or the perfon 
jrhofe fentiments we judge of, it is at once more 
difficult to preferve this harmony and ' correfpon- 
dence, and at the fame time, vaftly more important. 
My companion does not naturally look upon the 
misfortune <hat hm befallen me, or the injury that 
has been done me, from the fame point of view in 
which I confider them. They aflfeft me much 
more nearly. We do not view them from the fame 
ftation, as we do a pi&ure, or a poem, or a fyftem 
pf philofophy, and are, therefore, apt to be very 
differently affefted by them. But I can muph more 
eafily overlook the v«ant of this correfpondence of 
fentiments with regard to fuch indifferent objedg 
as concern neither me nor my companion, than >vith 
Regard to what interefts me fo much as the misfor- 
tune that has befallen me, or the injury that has bpei} 
done me. Though you defpife that picture, qr 
that poem, .or even that fyftem of philofophy, which 
I admire, there is little danger of our quarrelling 
upon that account. Neither of us can teafonably 
\)e much interefted about them. They ought all 
pf the }ji ;o be matters of great indifference to us 

both; 
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both; fo that, though our opinions may be oppofite, 
our affections may (till be- very nearly the fame. 
But it is quite other^ife with regard to thofe obje&i 
by which either you or I are particularly affe&ed. 
Though your judgment in matters of Speculation, 
though your fentiments in matters of tafte, are 
quite oppofite to mine, . I can eafily overlook this, 
oppofition; and if \ have any degree of temper, I 
may ftill fjnd fome entertainment in yoiir cqnver- 
fation, even .upon thofe very fubje&s. But if you 
have either no fellow-feeling for the misfortunes I 
have met with, or none that bears any proportion 
to the grief whigh diftra&s me ; or if you have either 
jio indignation . at ,the injuries I have fuffered, or 
none that bears any proportion to the refentment 
which tranfports me, we can no longer converfe 
upon jhefe fubjedts. We become intolerable to one 
another. lean neither fupport your company, nor 
you mine. You are confounded at my violence 
^nd pafliop, and I am eiyaged at your cold infen^ 
Irility and want of feeling. 

In all filch cafes, that there may be fome corref- 
pondence of fentiments between the fpedtator and 
fhe perfon principally concerned, the fpe&ator 
inuft, firft of all, endeavour, as much as he can, to 
put himfelf in the fituation of the other, and to bring 
home to himfelf every little circumftance of diftrefs 
which can poflibly occur to the fufFerer. . Hemuft 
adopt $he whole cafe of his companion with all its 
minutefl incidents ; and drive to render as perfect 
as poffible, that imaginary change of fituation upon 
which his fympathy is founded. 

After all this, however, the emotions of the fpec-' 
tator will ftill be very apt to fall fhort of the violence 
' C4 <& 
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of what is febby the fufferer. Mankind, though 
naturally fympathetic, never conceive, for what has 
befallen another, that degree of paffion which na-r 
ttirally animates the perfon principally concerned. 
That imaginary change of fituation* upon which 
their fympathy is founded, is but momentary. 
The thought of their own fafety, the thought that 
they themfelves are not really the fufferers. contin-? 
ally intrudes itfelf upon them ; and though it does 
not hinder them from conceiving a paffion fome-f 
what analogous to what is felt by the fufferer, hin- 
ders them from conceiving any thing that approaches 
to the fam^ degree of violence. The perfon princi-f 
pally concerned is fenfible of this, and, at the fame 
time paflionately deftres a more complete fympathy^ 
fie longs for 'that relief which nothing can afforij 
him but the entire concord of the affe&ious of the 
fpeftafors with hi? own. To fee the emotions of 
their hearts, in every refpett, beat time to his own., 
in the violent and difagreeable paffions, conftitutes, 
jiis fole confolation. But he can only hope to ob* 
$ain this by lowering his paifion to that pitch, in 
\vhich the fpe&ators are capable of going aldng 
tyittj bim. fie muft flatten, if I may be allowed 
to fay fo, the fharpnefs of its natural tone, in orde j 
to reduce it tp harmony and concord with tlje emo- 
tions of thqfe who are about him. What they 
feel, will, indeed, always be, in fbme refpedts, dif? 
fcrent from what he feel$, and.compaflion can never 
\k exactly the fame with original forrow ; becaufe 
the fecret confcioiifnefs that the change of fituations, 
from which the fympathetic fentimertt arifes, is but 
imaginary, not only lowers it in degree, but in fome 
jjieafure, varies it in kind, and gives it a quite differ 

rent 



rent modification. Thefe two fentiments, how* 
ever, may, it is evident, have fuch a correfpondencc 
with one another, as is fufficient for the harmony of 
fociety. Though they will never be unifons, they 
mat be concord^ and this is all that is wanted or 
required. 

In order to produce this con/cord, as nature teache$ 
the fpectators to affume the circumftances of the 
perfon principally concerned, fo fhe teaches this laft 
in fome meafure to aifume thofe of the fpe&ators. 
As they are continually placing themfelves in this 
fituation, and thence conceiving emotions fimilar to 
what he feels ; fo he is as conftahtly placing himfelf 
in theirs ? and thence conceiving fome degree of that 
coolnefs about his own fortune, with which he is fen- 
fible that they will view it. As they are conftaritly 
cpnfidering what they themfelves would feel, if they 
attually were the fufferers, fo he is as conftantly led 
to imagine in what manner he would be affected if 
he was only one of the fpedtators of his own fitu- 
ation. iVs their fympathy makes them look at it, 
in fome meafure, with his eyes, fo his fympathy 
makes him lo*k at it, in fome meafure, with theirs, 
efpecially when in their prefence and ading under 
their observation; and as the refledted paflion, which 
he thus conceives, is much weaker than the original 
one, it neceffarily abates the violence of what he felt 
before he came into their prefence, before he began 
to recollect in what manner they would be aflfedted 
by it, ancl to view his fituation in this candid and 
impartial light. 

The 
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The m?ftd, therefore, is rarely fo difturbed, but 
that the company of a friend will reftore it to fome 
degree of tranquillity and fedatenefs. The breaft 
is, in fome meafure, calmed and compofed the mo- 
ment we come into his prefence. We are in^ie- 
diately put in mind of the light in which he wilt 
view our fituation, and we begin to view ,it ourfelves 
In the fame Kght ; for the eflfeft of fympathy is in- 
stantaneous. We expett lefs fympathy from a com- 
mon acquaintance than from a friend : we cannot 
open to the former all thoft little circumftances 
^vhich we can unfold to the latter: we afTume, 
therefore, more tranquilfity before him, and endear 
vour to fix our thoughts upon thofe general out- 
lines of our fituation which he is willing "to confider. 
We expert ftillleis fympathy from an afiembly of 
ftrangers, and we aflume, therefore, ftill more tran- 
quillity before them, and always endeavour to bring 
xlown our paffion to that pitch, which the particular 
company we are in may be expected to go along 
with. Nor is this only an afTumed appearance:, 
for if we are at all mafters of ourfelves, the prefence 
of a mere acquaintance will really compofe us, ftilj, 
more than that of a friend ; and that^f an atfembly 
of ftrangers ftill more than that of an acquaint-: 
ance. 

Society and coverfation, therefore, are the mbft 
powerful remedies for reftoring the mind to its 
tranquillity, if, at any time, it has unfortunately loft 
it ; as well as' the beft pfefervatives of that equal 
and happy temper, which is fo neceflary to felf? 
fatisfadtiqn and enjoyment. Men of retirement an4 
fpeculation, who are apt to fit brooding at hom^ 

over 
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over either grief or refentment, though they may 
.often have more humanity, more generality, aijd a 
nicer fenfe of honour, yet feldom poffefs that equality 
of temper yrhitfi is (q common among men of th$ 
Vork}, 



CHAP. V. 

Of the amiable atuf reffe&abU virtues, 



U, 



P ON. thefe two different efforts, upon that 
of the fpe&ator to enter into the fentiments of the 
.perfon principally concerned, and upon that of the. 
perfon principally concerned, to bring down his 
emotions tQ what the fpe&ator can go along with f 
arc foun4cd two different fets pf virtues. The foft, 
the gentle, the amiable virtues, the virtues of candid 
condefcenfion ar)d indulgent humanity, are founded 
upon the one : the great, the awful and refpe&able, 
the virtues of felf-denial, of felf-government, of that 
command of the paffions which fubjedts all the 
movemepts of our nature to what our own dignity 
and honour, and the propriety of our own conduct 
require, derive their origin frpm the other. 

How amiable does he appear to be, whofe fym- 

pathetic heart feems to re-echo all the fentiments 

of thofe- with whorri he converfes, who grieves for 

their calamities, who refents their injuries, and re«- 

v * ~. joices 
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joiqes at their good fortune } When we bring home 
to ourfelves the fituation of his companion's,, we 
enter into their gratitude, and feel what confoktions 
they muft derive from the tender fympathy of fo 
affectionate a friend. And for a contrary reifon?, 
how difagreeable does he appear to be, whofe hardi 
and obdurate heart feels for himfelf only, but is alto- 
gether infenfible of the happinefs or mifery of others J 
We enter, in this cafe too, into the pain which his 
prefence muft give to every mortal with whom he 
converfes, to thofe efpecially with whom we are 
moft apt to fympathize, the unfortunate and the in-r 
jured, 

On the other hand, what noble propriety and 
grace do we feel in the condudt of thofe who, in 
their own cafe, exert that recolledtion and fetfr 
command which eonftitute the dignity of every 
paffion, and which bring it down to what other* 
can enter into? We are difgufted with that clamor 
rous grief, which, without any delicacy, calls upon 
our compaffion with ftghs and tears and importunate 
lamentations. But we reverence that referved, that 
filent and majeftic forrow, which difeovers itfelf 
only in the fwelling of the eyes, in the quivering of 
the lips and cheeks, and in the diftant, but affecting, 
coldnefs of the whole behaviour. It impofes the 
like filence upon us. We regard it with refpe&ful 
attention, and watch with anxious concern over our 
whole behaviour, left by any impropriety we fhoulcj 
difturb that concerted tranquillity, which it reqi^ireg 
fo great an effort to fu£port. 

The infolence and brutality of anger, in the fame 
manner when we indulge its fury without check or 

refi:ran\t, 
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reftraint, is, of aH fubje&s, th e mo ^ deteftable. 
5$ut we admire that noble and generous refentment 
which governs its purfuit of the greatest injuries, 
not by tiie rage which they are apt to excite in the 
breafl: of the fufferer, but by the indignation which 
they ftaturally call forth in, that of the impartial fpec- 
tator; which allows no word, no gefture, to efcape 
it beyond what this more equitable fentiment would 
didtate; which never, even in thought, attempts any 
greater vengeance, nor defires to infli£t any greater 
punifhment, than what every indifferent perfoa 
would rejoice to fee executed 

' And hence it is, that to feel much for others and 
little for ourfelves, that toreftrain our felfifh, and tQ 
indulge our benevolent affedtions, conftitutes the 
perfe&ion of human nature; and can alone produce 
3tnong mankind that harmony of fentiments and 
jpaflions in which con&ft their whole grace and pro* 
priety. As to love our neighbour as we love ©Ur- 
iel ves is the great law of chriftianity, fo it w the great 
precept of nature to love ourfelves only as we love 
our neighbour, or what comes to the fame thing, as 
our neighbour is capable of loving u&. 

As tafte and good judgment, when they are con- 
sidered as qualities whidh deferve praife and adfrii- 
ration, are fuppofed to imply a delicacy of fentiment 
#nd an acuteneft of understanding not commonly 
to be met with; fo the virtues of fenfibility and felf* 
command are not apprehended to confift in the or^- 
dinary, but in the uncommon degrees of thofe qua- 
lities. The amiable virtue of humanity requires, 
furely, a fenfibility, much beyond what is pofleffed 
by the rude vulgar of mankind- The great and 

exalted 
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exalted virtue of magnanimity undoubtedly de- 
mands much more than that degree of felf-com- 
mand, which the weakeft of mortals are capable of 
exerting. As in the common degree of the intel- 
lectual qualities, there are no abilities •, fo in the 
common degree fcf the moral, there is no virtue. 
Virtue is excellence, fomething Uncommonly great 
and beautiful, which rifes far above what is vulgaf 
and ordinary. The amiable virtues confift in that 
degree of fenfibility which furprtees by its exquifite 
and unexpected delicacy and teridernefs. The aw 
ful and refpe&able, in that degree of felf-command 
which aftonilhes by its amazing fuperiority over the 
moft ungovernable paffions of human nature. 

There is, in this refpett, a confiderable difference 
between virtue arid mere propriety $ between thofe 
qualities and kdtions which deferve to be admired 
and celebrated, and thofe which fimply deferve to 
be approved of. Upon many occafions, to aft 
with the moft perfect propriety, requires no more 
than that common and ordinary degree of fenfibility 
or felf-command which the moft worthleft of man- 
kind are poffeffed of, and fometimes even that de* 
gree is not neceffary. Thus, to give a very low in- 
ftance, to eat when we are hungry, is certainly, up- 
on ordinary occafions, perfectly fight and proper, 
and cannot mifs being approved of as fuch by every 
body. Nothing, however, could be more abfurd 
than to fay it is virtuous. 

On the contrary, there may frequently be a con- 
fiderable degree of virtue in thofe aftions, which 
fall ftiort of the moft perfeft propriety ; becaufe 
they may (till approach, nearer to perfection than 

cpuld 
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could well he exposed upon occaftons in which it 
Was fo extremely difficult to, attain it: and this is 
very often the cafe upon thofe occafions which re-. 
<qiiire the greateft exertions of felf-command. There 
axt fome fixations whkh bear fo hard upon human 
mature, that the greateft degree of felf-government^ 
which can belong to fo impsifeft a cteature as man, 
is not able to ftifle, altogether, the -voice of humaa 
weaknefs, or reduce the violence of the pactions to 
that pitch of moderation, in which the impartial 
ipe&ator can entirely crater into them. Though in 
tfcofexttfes, therefore, the behaviour of the ftrffeyer 
fall (hort of the moft perfect propriety, it may ftift 
deferve fome applaufe, -and even in a certain ftafe, 
*nay be denominated virtuous. It may ftiUmani- 
feft -an effort of generality afid magnanimity df 
which the greater part of men are incapable -, and 
iliGMgh it fails of abfokite pexfe&ioo,, it may fee & 
much nearer approximatian towards perfection, tha* 
what, upon fuch trying occafions, is c&rarnbnly ei~ 
atoer to be found or to be expe&ed. 

In cafes of this kind, when we are determining 
the degree of blame or applaufe which feems due tv' 
any a&ion* we very frequently make ufe of tw© 
4iffbrent standards. The firft is the idea of com- 
plete propriety ajad perfe&ion, which, in thofe dif- 
ficult filiations, no human condu& ever did* car 
-cyfcn san £onas wp to; and in comparifon with 
'wtidh fiiie .anions of all men mtift for ever appear 
blanaeafeleand «mperfe£t. The fecond is the idea of 
that degree of proximity or diftance fxona this com- 
plete perfedaoa, which die anions of the greater 
paj&of men somn&o&ly arrive at Whatever <goes 
ibejsaad d«fi dejgrce, tu&>& r i&r foever it may fee ?re- 
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moved from abfolute perfection, feems to deferve 
applaufe ; and whatever falls Ihort of it, to deferve 
blame. 

It is in the fame manner that )^rt judge of the 
productions of all arts which addrefs themfelves to 
the imagination. When a critic examines the work 
of any of the great mafters for poetry or painting, 
he may foihetimes examine it by an idea of perfec- 
tion, in his own mind, which neither that nor any 
othfer human work will ever come up to ; and as 
long as he compares it with this ftandard, he can 
fee nothing in it but faults and imperfections. But 
when he come to confider the rank which it ought; 
to hold among other works of the fame kind, he 
neceflarily compares it with a very different ftandard t 
the common degree of excellence which is ufually 
attained in this particular art ; and when he judge* 
of it by this new meafure, it may often appear to 
deferve the higheft applaufe, upon account of its 
approaching much nearer to perfection than the 
greater part of thofe works which jean be brought 
into competition with it, 
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§ B C T I ON II 



Of the degrees of the different paflioits which are; 
torififtent with propriety. 



INTRODUCTION; 



HE propriety of every paflion excited by ob- 
jects peculiarly related to ourfelves, the pitch 
which, the fpe&ator can go albflg with, muft lie, it 
is evident, in certain mediocrity. If the pafflon is 
too high; oi jf it is too low, he cannot exjter into it. 
Grief and teferitment for private misfortunes and in- 
juries may eafily, for example, be too. high, and in 
the greater part bf marikirid they are fo. They 
may Hkewife, though this more rarely happens, be 
too low; We denominate the excefs, weaknefs and 
fary : and we.call the defeat, ftupidity, infenfibility, 
and want of fpirit. We tan enter into neither of 
them, bpt are aftotiiflbted and cbnfounded . to fee 
them.; 

This mediocrity; however, in which the point of 
propriety con^fts, is different in different paffions. 
It is high in £bme, and* low in others. There are 
fomc paffioris which it is indecent to exprefs very 
ftrorigly, even upon thofe occafions, in which it is 

D acknowledged 
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acknowledged that we cannot avoid feeling then! 
in the higheft degree. And there are others of 
which the ftrongeft expreffions are lipbri maily oc- 
cafionS extremely graceful^ even thoilgh thepaflions 
themfelves dd not** pfljhapS£ x affjfc;fo : . rieceflarily. 
The firfi are thofe paffions with which, for certain 
reafons^ there is little or no fynipathy i the fecond 
are thofe with which* for other reafons, there is the 
greatefti And if we eorifider alii the dififefcent paf^ 
fions of human nature^ we fhalL&nd that they are 
regarded as decent, or indecent; juft in firoportiort 
as riiarikind are more or lefs difpofed to fympathiz^ 
with them* *- • ■ • * 
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iJLTte indecent to fcxprefi any ftfong degree of 
ttibfe paffions which afife from a certain Xituatioh or 
difjfofitiori of the body-, becaufe the cwnfto»y; nerf 
being in the fame difpofitiori, cannot be expe&ed 
to fytepathize \lrith them. Violet hunger* forac-! 
ample, though iipon many oceafions not only na* 
tural, but unavoidable, is always, indecent, apd to 
dat 'voraeibtifly it uiiiverfeliy regarded as a;pieeeol 
ill ffiaanefs. There is; however, fbitae degree of 
fympathy, even witfrhim&er. It .is agreeable tb (hi 
our Companions efct with a good appetite, and aEt 

exprcfliona 
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expreifiofts of loathing are offenfire. The 4 difpofi- 
tion ojF body* wh^ch is habitual to a ri^n in health, 
ifpafee?. his rtomaph eafily ^epVti^e, i£ I may bd 
allowed: fo. eparfe an exprefjiop, wi^h the one, and 
not -with, the; other. We caii" fympathize with the 
diftrefe wbicH e^efftve hnpger ocqafion^W^nVe 
read the defection of it 4n the journal of a lieges 
or of a fea voyage. We imagine ourfejves in the 
fituation g£ the fufferers, and thence* readily con- 
ceive the ^rief t the Fear and confirmation, which 
muit neceffarily diftrafct them. We feel, ourfelyfis r 
fome degree of thofe paffiops, and therefore fymv 
pathize. with thenf: but aS we do not grpw hungry 
hy reading the defcriptibjij we cannpt properly, 
even in tjiis cafe,* be laid %q fympathise. with their 
hunger* . 

It is the faihe cafe with *ht p3#iofl by which 'Na- 
ture Ufiites the two fe^es. Though natyrally the 
moft furious of all paffions d all flrong expreflions of 
it axe Upon every occafion indecent, even between 
jperfopp in whpm r i$snjK)ft complete indulgence is ac- 
knowledged by all laws,, bpdi human and divine, 
to be perfectly innocent. There feems, however, 
to be fome degree of fympathy even with this paf- 
fioo. To talk to a woman as we -ihould to a man 
is improper; it is expefted that their company 
fhcwld ujfpjre us with more, gaiety* more pleafantry, 
and ijiore attention ; and an intire infenfibility to 
the fair fcx, renpers a man contemptible iji fomqr 
tneafure even to tjhfe men. 

Such is our averfion for all the appetites, which 

take their origin from the body : all ftrong expref- 

fions of them are loathfome and* di&greeable. Ac- 

D % cording 
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cording to forrie iritxent philofophers, thefe are the 
jpaffions Which we {hare irt cortiraoti with the brtitetf,' 
and which having no connexion with the charadter* r 
iftical qtialities of hunian nat&re, are upon that ac^ 
count beneath its dignity. But there are many 
other paffidrts tvhich we (hare in cortiittort tofth the 
brutes, fitch a$ referitmerit, natural affe&ioir, evert' 
gratitude, whteh do not, upon that stocfount, ap- 
pear to be fo brutal. Thte true caufe oiF the peculiar 
diiguft which we conceive for the appetites of the ' 
body when we fee them in other men, is that we ! 
cannot enter into them. To the perfbn hitnfelf 
who feds them, as foprt as they are gratified, the 
object that excited therfi ceafes to be agreeable ?■ 
even its pfefcnce f often becomes ofFerifive ta him * 
he looks round to no purpofe for the charm which 
tranfported him the moment before, and he cart 
now a$ Kttle enter mto hfe bvta pzffioti atf another 
perfoir. . When we have dined, we order the Co-** 
vers to be removed ; and we ftiohld treat fa the 
fame mantier the objedfcs of the moft ardent aricf 
paflionate defires, if they were the objedts of no 
other paffioiis but thofe which take their origin from 
the body. 

fe* the command of thofe appetites of the bod/ , 
confifts that virtue which is properly called tempe-* 
ranee. To reftrain them within thofe bounds, 
which regard to health and fortune prefcribes, is the 
part of prudence. But to confine them within thofe 
limits, which grace, which propriety, which de-* 
licacy, and modeityy require^ is the office of tern- 
perarise. 

2. It is for the fame reafon that to cry out with 
bodily pain, how intolerable foever; appears alw;ays 

unmanly • 
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unmanly and unbecoming. There i% howey^r, a 
good deal of fympathy cyen with bodily pain. If, 
as has already been obferv£d, I fee a ftroke aimed, 
and jijft ready to fyll upon the leg or arm, of another 
.pcrfon, J naturafly ftriuk ^nd draw back my own 
leg, op my own arm ; and when it does fall, I feel 
itinfojiie msafure, and am hi^rt by it as well as. the 
iiiflferer. My hurt, however, is f no doubt, excef- 
fively flight, and, upon th?t account, if he makes 
any violent out-cry, as I cannot go along with him, 
I never fail to defpife him. And this is the cafe of 
: all the paflions which take their origin from the body ; 
they ejccits either no fympathy at all, or fu?h 3 de- 
gree of it, as is altogether difproportionetf to the 
vjo|en?e of what i$ felt by the fuflferer, 

It i§ quite otherwife with thofe paffipns which take 
their origin from the imagination. The frame of 
piy body can be but little affefted by th§ alterations 
which are brought about upon that of my compa- 
nion : but piy imagination is more du&ile, and 
more readily ^flupies, if I may fo, the lhape and 
configuration pf the imaginations of thofe with 
whom I am familiar, A difappointment in love, 
pr ambition, will, upon this account, call forth more 
fympathy than the greateft bodily evil. Thofe paf- 
(ions arife altogether from the imagination. The 
perfon y/ho has loft his whole fortune, if he is in 
.health, feelp nothing in his body. What he fuffets 
is frpm the imagination only, which reprefents to 
him the lofs of his dignity, negleft from his friend*, 
.contempt from his enemies, dependence, want, and 
mifery, coming faft upon him ; and we fympathize 
with him more ftrongly upon this account, becaufe 
our imaginations can m ore readily mould tbemfelves 
D 2 ^P° n 
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upon his imagination, than our bbdies can xnbvld 
thcmtclves lipbti his body. 

The lofs of a leg may generally be regarded las a 
more re,al calamity thati the lofs of a hiHlrefs. It 
Would be a ridiculous tragedy, however, of which 
thp cataftrophe was to turn trpon aloft of '-tfikt kind. 
" ^ misfortune of the Other kind, how 'frivokms fo- 
ever It may appear to be ? has given opcafion toma- 
i^yafitieone. 

Nothing is fo fooii forgot as -pain. The < fooment 
ft is gone the whole agony of it is over, and 'the 
thoughf of it can no tohgfer give us any fort ;, 6f tKf-* 
turbance. We ourfelves ^cannot then enter itfto the 
anxiety and anguifli which we had before conceived;. 
An unguarded word from a frjehd will bccafion a 
more duf able uneafinefs. fhe agony which this 
creates is by no means ov£f with the word. What 
at firft difturb's Us is not rite objeft of the fenfes, 
but the idea of the imagination. * jfVs it is an idea, 
therefore, which occafions our uneafinefs, till.time 
apd other accidents have , in fome meafure effaced 
it from our memory, the imagination continues tq 
fret and rankle within, from the tifioujght of it. 

Pain never calls forth any very lively fympathy 
unlefs it is accompanied with danger. We fympa- 
thize with the fear, though not with the agony of, 
the fufFerer. Fear, however, is a paflion derived 
altogether from the imagination, which reprefents, 
with an uncertainty and^ flu&uatibn that increafes 
our anxiety, not what we reilly feel, but what we 
may, hereafter ^polfibly fuffer. The gout or the 
tooth-ach, though exquifitely painful, excite very 
! little 
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Jittl^i^iiftpathy i more 4angq?ous -difeafepf -nbQugh 
4^fi(AmpaGw4 with wry li«le gain* sateitfc th© tegh- 

* <#r»rgi<^#^ &in&&sh 

js^ssata^.ky tmtui&J&e.ifc£b 9 feero§> ia.ibest, 
Jo *»si& ttye jn&ft egggfott fympathy, ,Wfc.«H*- 
■^i^:jn ^t:i»y^h mora fody jw4 $fti$& fl*«HW, 

-ws 4q th^t^cfc.wifes fetira* an iatefaal 4i|is#^- 
J jQ^fj foi&a £?r» an icte* .of/t^e ,^oft$% gf gay 
Jfc)$)&& ftkm jbe; j&;tOBbired witktbs g&8t : , ; or jfoe 
ftone; but J have the qk^Rsft coacep&c^ , : <^.»!feftt 
hie muft fuffer from an. incifion, a wound, or a frac- 
M»e. IFibe Qhwf xaufe, ibow^te, why fiftih ^e&s' 
jpraduc^i&TO^^ isthctriwvaky. 

iOne;wsho fyw been witne^ to a, xWenidifle&iiwia, 
' :^pd»as many amputations, ices, ever after, ,*U ope- 
rations i>f,liisk^ 

*&?& iwhh ^i^o^riofenCjfaiU^. Though ,we Jia*e 
(read x>r :fetn .reprefentcd more jthan foe hundred 
tragedies,, we.fhall feldom feel fo entire an abatement 
,;of ourie^fibiUty to ?he objeft which they reprefeat 
tpu*. 

- In fome pf theit^reek tragedies there is an attempt 
to excite companion, » by the irepjsfetttatian r serf: tip 
agonies of bodily pain. Philo&etes cries bat and 
^faints from the eictreraity x>f .his fhfFerings. ,Hip- 
'pplytus and Heroines are both introduced- as ^expir- 
ing under the fevereft tortures, which,, it .fcerhs, 
even the fortitude of Hercules, was incapable of Sup- 
porting. In alL^thefe cafes, however, it is not the 
^ain wtiich interefts us, but fome other circumftance.' 

D 4 * ' I* 
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It is not the fore foot, but the fortitude,. of : £Mlo<> 
fetes which affeftsus, anddifiufes over that charm- 
ing tragedy, that romantic wildnefs, which is fo 
agreeable to the imagination. The agonies of Her- 
cules and Hippfclytus are interefted only becaufe we 
forefee that death is to be the confequence. If thofe 
heroes were to recover, we fhould think the repre- 
fentation of their fufferings perfedtly ridiculous. 
What a tragedy would thai be of which the diftrefe 
confillcd in a colic. Yet no pain is more exquifite. 
Thefe attempts to excite corrtpaffion by the repre- 
fentationof bodily pain, maybe regarded -as among 
the greateft breaches of decorum of which theCfreek 
theatre has fet the example. 

The little fympithy which we feel with bodily 
pain is the Foundation of the propriety of conftancy 
and patience in enduring it. The man, who undefr 
thefevereft tortures allows ho weaknefs to efcape 
him, yejits no groan, gives way to no paflion which 
we do not entirely enter into, commands our high- 
eft admiration. His firmnefs enables him to keep 
time with our indifference and infenfibility. We 
admire ai^d entirely go $long with the magnanimous 
effort which he makes for this purpofe. We ap- 
prove of his behaviour, and from our experience of 
the common weaknefs of Human nature, we are fur- 
prifibd, and wonder how he fhould be able to aft fo 
as to deferve approbation. Approbation, mixed 
ahd animated by wonder and furprife,conftitutes the 
fentiment which is properly called admiration, of 
which, applaufe i? the natural expreffion, as has al- 
ready been obferved. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. H. 

Qf tboft fqffhrts wbicb take their origin frm a particular 
turn 'erbabitvf the imagination. 



E' 



iVEN of the paffions derived from the imagi- 
nation,- thofe which take their origin from a peculiar 
turn or habit it has acquired, though they may be 
acknowledged to he perfectly natural, are, however, 
but little fympathized with. The imagination* o£ 
mankind, not having acquired that particular turn, 
cannot enter into them ; and fuch paffions, though 
they may be allowed to be almoft unavoidable in 
fome part of life, are always in foijie tneafure ridi- 
culous. This is the cafe with that ftrong attach** 
ment which naturally grows up between two perform 
of different fexes, who have long fixed their thoughts 
upon one another. Our imagination not having run 
in the &me chaUnel with that of the lover, we can- 
not enter into the eagernefs of his emotions. If 
our friend has been injured, we readily fympathiae 
with his refentment,- and grow angry tfitlrthe vety 
perfon with whom he is angry. If he has recdhred 
a benefit, we readily enter into hia gfat^tude, and 
have a very high fenfe of the merit of his benefadtor. 
But' if he is in love, though we may think his paf- 
fionjuft as reafohable as any of the kind, yet we 
never think ourfclves boun4 to conceive a paffion of 
the fame kindj and for the fame peifon for whom 
he has conceived it. The paflion appears to eve- 
ry body, but the man who feels it, entirely difpro- 

portioned 
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portioned to the value of the objedt; aqd love, 

though it is pardoned in a certain age becaufe we 

know it is natural^ .is ^way soughed at, becaufe we 

cannot enter into it. i$l ferious and ftrong ex-> 

preffionsof it appear ridiculous to a third perfoq; 

•and ■. tho^h a loser ^nay b$ gpod coin$Hfiy .to tt$ 

jniftrefs, he is ft> to^biady^lfe^ ife&mfelf is fen- 

fible of thisj and as long as he continues; in his fober 

fenfes, endeavours to treat his own paffion with 4p5p+ 

! fcyand ridicule, it ; is the o$y ftyle in which jie 

icaare to hear of ky fcecaufe it is the only ityie tq 

etfhi^wexmrfehr^ talk ^of it. We 

^grow weary of the grave, pedantic, and fong^en- 

tepced love o£ Cowley and Prop6itius, who never 

.have done with: exaggerating the violence of tfceir 

iffttachments; but the gaiety of Ovid, and the g^l- 

^antiy of Horace^are^lwayBagrceahle. r 

-. ^Bnt thcaigh.we feel no proper fympathy with an 
■attachment cf this Jkind, though weneirer approach 
>even in imagination towards conceiving a paflion 
ffefrtfeat particular perfon, yet as mt either have 
conceived, or may be^difpofed to conceive, paffions 
rtf the feme >kand, we readily enter into thofe high 
hopes of happinefs whida are propofed from its gra- 
tification, ;as well as into that exquifite diftrefs which 
i is feared "from its djfappointraent. «lt intettfts, $s 
orot as a paflion, but as a fituation that gives occafion 
ta&ther paffions which intereft u* ; tohfcpe, to fear, 
and to diftrefs of every kind : in the fame nianneras 
m a defcription of a fea voyage, it is not the hunger 
which intereftsus, fent th^ diftrefs which that hunger 
occafions. Though we do not- properly enter into 
-the attachment of the lover, we readily go along 
with thofe expe&ations of romantic happineis which 

he 



Jihe derives from it. We felhaw-natuml itfefar 
*hfe Mihd, ift^ eemin fimation r .r^axc4 with iadfc 
knee, andfetigued with the viofctt^eiaif .xtefes^to 
long far femritytand quiet, to hope txyfod theta^n 

the gratification of that paflion which diftra&s it, 
*nd to ifaiSe'tQ jtfttf the &ea dffh«fclMb>of «^q- 
raltKfcnqiuHky *n^ retirement trhi oh the elegaitt,lfce 
'tfehder^^ftid ! the < paOionate Tibullus take* 4b mueh 
pleafurfe in^^bribing; a life like *whatthe {poets Sle- 
-fcrtbe in theT^tmate Elands, a*fe §£ ftien4(hip ? 
liberty, arid irfe{x>fe| free from labour, «qd-4tiii 
k#re, and frbmaH^tuft^^ 
;i thefti. : Ev^-fcenes of this4cind intere(t ub »6ft f 
"whin ffieyare painte^ rathe? a$ What 19 hoped, *han 
<a& -what is enjoyed. "The grofflhdsfdf that paffiotl 
which mixes "With, -and \s t perhaps, the foundatfeii 
of lov^, [dlfappears when its gratification ip far ^ 
and at a diftarice; but renders the whole 'olfetffite, 
\tfien defcribed as what is immediately pOffeHefl. 
The happy 'paffion, upon this -account, mtertftsrug 
much lefs than the fearful and the melancholy. 
We tremble for whatever can difappoint fuch natu- 
ral and agreeable hopes: and thus<3nteriiito all the 
anxiety, and concern, and diftreft iaf the lover. 

Henfce it is, that, in Tome modern tragedies and 
romances, this paffion appears fo wonderfully mte-r 
reftmg. It is not fo » much the love of Caftalioatta 
Monimia which attaches us in the Orphan, as the tJi- 
ftrefs which that love occafions. The author who 
Should introduce two lovers, in a fcene of 'perfeft 
fecurity, expreffing their mutual fondnefs for one 
another, would excite laughter, and not fympathy. 
If a fcene of jhis kind is ever admitted into a tra- 
gedy, it is always, in fome tneafure, -improper, anti 

is 
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.is endured, not from any fympathy with the paflioti 
that is expreffed in it, but from concern for the 
daqgers.and -(UfffcuWes with which the audience 
forcfee that its gratification is likely to be attended. 

The refervc which the laws <>f fociety impofe 
fipoii , the fair fex, .with regard to this weaknefs, renr 
j^exs it mpre peculiarly diftrefsful in them, and, upon 
that very account* more deeply interefting. We 
are charmed with thp lov$ of Phaedra, as it is e*~ 
pjreffed in the French tragedy of that name, not- 
withstanding $11 the extravagance and guilt which 
attends it. That vpry extravjig^pce and guilt 
paay be faid> in fome meafure, to reooipmend it ta 
fis. Her fear, her ihame* her jfemorfe, her horror^ 
her defpair, becoipe thereby more ijaturaj, and inr 
ferefting. A'l the iecQnd^ry paflioqs, if I may bp 
allowed to call them fo, \vhkh arife from the fitu* 
ation of loye, become neceflarily more furious and 
yiolent ; and it is with thefe fecondary paffioi}s pn{y 
fhat we can properly be faid to fynqpathize. 

Of all the paffipns, however, which are fo t%r 
travagaijtly difproportioned to the .value of their 
objefts, love is the only one that appears, even to 
the weakeft minds, to have any thing pi it th^t is 
either graceful or agreeahle. In itfelf, firft of all, 
though it may b$ ridiculous, it is not naturally 
odious; and though its cpnfequences are often fatal 
*nd dreadful, its intentions are feldom mifchievous. 
And then, though there is little propriety in the 
paflion itfelf, there is a good deal in fome of thofe 
which always accompany it. There is in Jove a 
ibong mixture of humanity, generofity, kindnefs, 
•friendship, efteemj paffions with which, of all 

others, 
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others, for reafons which (hall be explained imme- 
diately, we have the greateft propenfity to fympa- 
thize, even notwithftanding we are fenfible that 
they are, in fome meafure, exceffive. Tlhe fympathy 
which we feel with them, renders the paffion which 
• they accompany kfs difagreeaHe, and fupports it 
in our imagination, notwithftanding all the vices 
which commonly go along with it; though in the 
one fex it neceflarily leads to ruin and infamy; and 
though in the other, where it is apprehended to be 
kail fatal, it is almoft always attended with an in- 
capacity for labour, a neglect of duty, a contempt 
of fame, and even of dommon reputation. Not- 
withftanding ail this, the degree of fenfibility arid 
generofity with which it is fuppofed to be accom- 
panied, renders it to many the objett of vanity; 
arid they are fond of appearing capable of feeKng 
what would do them no honour if they had really^ 
felt it. ■' 

It is for a reafon of the fame kind, that «. certain 
rtferve is neceflary when we talk of our own friends, 
qut own ftudies, our own profeflions. AB thefe are 
objefts which we canftot expedt fhould mtereft our 
companions in the fame degree in which they intereft 
us. x And it is for want of this referve, that the one 
half of marikind make bad company to the other. 
A philofopher is company tp a philofopher only; 
the member of acljib, to his own little knot of 
companions. 



CHAP. 
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Of the unfoeid pajfms\ 
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JHEISE isarloth^fetofpalTiohs/whlchthou^i, 
dejcived. from the. imagination, yet before we can, 
enter into thcfo, or Jfegard them as graceful or be*-, 
coming, tauft always be brought down to a pitch, 
mucb lower than that to which undifcijplined na-*. 
ture would raife them, Thefe, are hatred and re- 
fentment, with all their different modifications* 
With regard to all fuch pafiions, our fympathy is 
divided between the gerfon. who feels them and the 
perfon who/is the ©bjsdtof them, The interefts of. 
thefe two are dire&ly oppofite. What c>ur fympa- 
thy with, the perfon who feels them would prompt, 
lis to wifk far, our fellow-feeling with the other 
would lead us to fear; A^ they are both njen, we, 
are concerned for both, and our fear for what the; 
one mayfuffer f damps our refeiitm^nt fox what the 
other has fuflfered. Oiir fympathy, tfyerdfaee, with< 
the man who has received the provocation, neceffi^ 
tily falls (hort of the paffion which naturally animates 
him, not only upon account of thofe general caufes 
which render all fympathetic paffioiis inferior to the 
original ones, but upon account of that particular 
caufe which is peculiar to itfelf, our oppofite fympa- 
thy 
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tHy withatiatherjpdrfoit., Before refentnkrtt, tHe?e-) 
fore, can become graceful *nd agreeably it piuft ; 
be more humbled and , brought ^own below .£haf 7 
pitch to which it would naturally rife, than aknoft t 
any otfrer paffion, : . ^ -^. >.j 

Nfanfcia4* at the fame time, hive a very ftronft 
* fenfe, of the injuries that are done to another* - Th£ : 
villain, in a tragedy or romance, is as muchtte^bi* t 
je& of our indignatiori, as the hero is that of our 
fyiapathy-afrd ^affadtioh, We deteft lago as much 
as w? efteem Othello ; wd delight as much* in. thft, 
puoifhment qf. the one, as we are grieved at the di-r: 
fiiefsof the other, But though mankind have (&' 
ftrong { a fellow-feeling ^ with the injuries that 41^ 
fctoaeto their brethren* they do tiot: always reietu; ; 
them the more that; the Offerer appeals} to refeu£ 
them. Upon moft OGcafions* the greater his pa.r r 
tieuce* his iailcmefs* his humanity, /provided it do$* 
Hot appear thax he wants fpirit, or that fear was tb^ 
motive of his forbearance, the. higher die refeotmentj 
ag^inft the perfort who injured him. "the amiable-' 
iieft of the chara&er exafperates. their fettfe of the 
atrocity of theory ury. 

Thfcfe paffians, however, are regardSdasneceflaryv 
.twts of the- character of human nature. A perfoit 
becomes contemptible who tamely fits Kill, and fub*' 
mils to irtfulta, without attempting either to repel or 
to revpnge them* \Ve,^canriot eater into his indif- 
fefe&ce and infenfibility : we call his behaviour mean- 
fpiritednefs, and are as really, provoked by it as by 
the iflfolence of his adverfary. Even the mob are 
fcWgsd to fefe any man fuhmit patiently to affront* 
M*d ill ufage* They dellre to fe$ this infolence re- 

... fented, 
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feftted, atid rcfeiited by the pferfoft who fuffers from 
it* They cry to hihi with fairy, to defend, or to rfe- 
venge himfelfi If his indignatiofc touzes at kft^ 
they Weartily applaud, and fympathizfe With it. It. 
enlivens their own indignation agairtfc his efrentyy 
whom they rejoice to fee him attack in turn, an4 
are as really gratified by his reverige, provided it is 
not immoderate, as if the injury had been; d<mt tQ ; 
themfetoes. 

c 

"But thotgh the utility of ttiofe paffioris to the ifrf ' 
dividual, by rendering it dangerous to infult or in- : 
jure him, be acknowledged; and though their utility : 
to the jiublic, as the guardians of juftice, and of the 
equality of its adminiftratjori, be not lefs confider- 
aWe, as ftialj be (hewn hereafter; yfct thete is ftill 
femething difagreeable in the paffiofis thertifetves/ 
which makesthe appearance of them in other men 
the natural objeft of our averfion. The exprefliori 
of anger towards any body prefent, if it exceeds a 
bare intimation that we are fenfible of his ill ufage$ 
is regarded not only as an infult to that particular 
perfon, but as a rudenefs to the whole company; ' 
Refpedt for them ought to have restrained us from 
giving way tQ fo boifterous and offenfive an emotion. 
It is the remote effedts of thefe paflions which are 
dgreeabte; the immediate effedts are rtiifchief ttf 
the perfon agaffift whom they are diredted. But it 
is the immediate, anji not the remote effedts of ob- 
jects which render them agreeable or difagreeable 
to the imagination. A prifen is certainly more 
ufeful to the. public than a palace; and the perfoft- 
who founds the one is generally diredted by a much' 
jufter fpirit of patriotifm, than lie who builds the 
other. But the immediate effedts of a prifori; the- 

. confinement 
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confinement of the wretghes ftiut up in it, are dif- 
agreeable; and the imagination either does not tafoi 
time to trace out the remote ones, or fees them at 
too great a diftance to be much affedted by them. 
A JMifon, therefore, will always be a difagreeable 
objedt j and the fitter it k for the purpofe for which 
it was intended, it will be the more fo. A palace, 
on the contrary ^ will always be agreeable ; yet its 
remote efFedts may often be inconvenient to the 
public. It tiiay fetve to promote luxury ^ and fet 
the example of the diffolution of manners. Its im* 
mediate effedts, however ^ theconveniency, the plea- 
fure, and the gaiety of the people who live in it* 
being all agreeable, and fuggefting to the imagi- 
nation a thoufand agreeable ideas, that faculty ge- , 
nerally refts upon them, and feldom goes further 
in tracing its .more diftant confequences* Trophies 
of the inftruments of mufic or of agriculture, imi- 
tated in painting or in ftucco, make a common and 
an agreeable ornament of our halls and dining-rooms. 
A trophy of the fame kind, coiiipofed of the inftru- 
ments of furgery, of differing and imputation- 
knives, of faws for cutting the bones, of trepanning 
inftruments, &c. would be abfurd and fhocking. 
x Inftruments of furgery, however, are always more 
finely polifhed, and generally niore nicely adapted 
to the purpofes for which they are intended, than 
inftruments of agriculture. The remote effedts of 
them too, the health of the patient, is agreeable, 
yet as the immediate efFedt of them is pain and fuf- 
fering, the fight of them always difpleafes us. In- 
ftruments of war are agreeable, though their imme- 
diate efFedt may feetti to be in the fame manner pain 
and fuffering. But then it is the pain and fuffering 
of our enemies, with whom we have no fympathy. 

E With 
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With regard to us, they are immediately connected 
with the agreeable ideas of courage, vidtory, and 
honour. They are themfelves> therefore, fuppofed 
to make one of the nobleft parts of drefs, and the 
imitation of them one of the fineft ornaments of 
architedture. It is the faine cafe with the qualities 
of the mind. The ancient ftoics were of opinion, 
that as the world was governed by the all-ruling 
providence of a wife, powerful, and good God, x 
every fingle event ought to be regarded, as making 
a neceffary part of the plan of the uhiverfe, and as 
tending to promote the general order and happinefe 
of the whole: that the vices and follies of mankind, 
therefore, made as neceflary a part of this plan as 
their wifdom or their virtue; and by that eternal 
art which educes good from ill, were made to tend 
equally to the profperity and perfe&ion of the great 
fyftem of nature. No fpeculation of this kind, 
however, how deeply foever it might be rooted in 
the mind, could diminifti our natural abhorrence for 
vice, whofe immediate efFedts are fo deftructive, and 
whofe remote ones are too diftant to be traced by 
the imagination* 

It is the fame cafe with thofe paflions we have 
beenjuft now confidering. Their immediate effects 
are fo difagreeable, that even when they are moft 
juftly provoked, there is ftill fomething about them 
which difgufts us. Thefe, therefore, are the only 
paffions of which the expreflions, as I formerly ob- 
ferved, do not difpofe and prepare us to fympathize 
with them, before we are informed of the caufe 
which excites them. The plaintive voice of mifery, 
when heard at a diftance, will not allow us to be 
indifferent about the perfon from whom it comes; 

As 
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As foon as jt ftrikes our ear, it interefts us in his for-* 
tune, and, if continued, forces us almoft involun- 
tarily to fly to his afliftance. The fight of a fmiling 
Countenance^ in the fame manner, elevates even the 
penfive into that gay and airy mood, which difpofes 
him to fympathize witfy and (hare the joy which it 
Cxprefles; and he feels his heart, which with thought 
and Care was before that (hrunk and deprefled, in- 
ftantly expanded and elated. But it is quite other- 
wife with the expreflions of hatred and refentment. 
The hoarfe, boifterous, and difcordant voice of 
anger, when heard at a diftance^ infpires us eithet 
with fear or averfion, We' do not fly towards it, 
as to one who cries out with pain and agony * Wo- 
men, and men of weak nerves, tremble and arc 
overcome with fear, though fenfible that themfelves 
are "not the objefts of the anger. They conceive 
fear, however, by putting themfelves in the fitua- 
tion of the perfon who is fo ; Even thofe of ftouter 
hearts are difturbed; not indeed enough to make 
them afraid, but enough to make them angry- for 
anger is the paflion which they would feel in the fitu- 
ation of the other perfon. It is the fame cafe with 
hatred. Mere expreflions of fpite infpire it againft 
no body, but the man who ufes them, Both thefe 
paflions are by nature the objects of our averfion. 
Their difagreeakle and boifterous appearance never 
excites, never prepares, and often difturbs our fym- 
pathy. Grief does not more powerfully engage 
and attradt us to the perfon in whom we obferve it, 
than thefe, while we are ignorant of their caufe, 
difguft and detach us from him. It was, it feems, 
the intention of Nature, that thofe rougher and more 
unamiable emotions, which drive men from one 
another, fhould be lefs eafiiy and more rarely com- 
municated. 

E2 Wa^ 
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When niufic imitates the modulations of grief or 
joy, it either actually infpireg us with thofe paflions, 
or at leafl puts us in the mood which difpofes us to 
conceive them. But when it imitates the notes of 
anger, it infpices us with fear. Joy, grief, love, 
admiration, devotion, are all of them paffioiis which 
are naturally mufieal. Their natural tones are all 
foft, clear, and melodious ; and they naturally ex^ 
P refs theiiifelvefc in periods which are diftinguifhed 
by regular patifeSj and which upon that account are 
eafily adapted to the regular returns of the correfpon- 
dent airs of a ttifte. The voice of anger^ on the 
contrary, and of all the paflions which are akin to 
it, is harfh and difcordant, It periods too are all 
irregular, fometimes very long, and fometimes 
very fhort* arid diftinguiftied by no regular paufes* 
It is with difficulty* therefore, that mufic can imitate 
any of thofe paflions- and the mufic which doei 
imitate them is riot the tooft agreeable. A whole 
entertainment iriay confift* without any impropriety, 
of the imitation of the focial and agreeable paflions* 
It Would be a ftrange entertainment which confided 
altogether of the imitations of hatred and refent- 
menL 

If thof§ pa'flions are difagreeable to the fpedtator, 
they are not lefs fo to the perfon who feels them* 
Hatred and anger are the greateft poifon to the 
happinefs of a good mind. There is, in the very 
feeling of thofe paflions, fomething harfh, jarring, 
and convulfive, fomething that tears and diftra&s 
the bread, and is altogether deftrudtive of that com- 
pofure and tranquillity of mind which is fo neceflary 
to happinefs, and which, is beft promoted by the 

. contrary* 
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contrary paffions of gratitude and love n It is not; 
the value of what they lofe by the perfidy and in- 
gratitude of thofe they live with, which the gene*? 
rous and humane are mod apt to regret. Whatever 
they may have loft, they can generally he very 
happy withqut it, What moft difturbs them is jthet 
idea of perfidy and ingratitude exercife^ towards 
themfelves; and the cjifcordaijt and difagreeable 
paffions which this excises, conftitutes, in their own 
opinion, the chief pajt of the injury which they 
fuffer. 

How many things are requifite to render tJiQ 
gratification of refentment compleatly agreeable, 
an^d to make the fpe&ator thoroughly fympathize 
wjth our revenge? The provocation mull firft of 
dl be fuch that we Ihould become contemptible, and 
tie expofed to perpetual infults, if we did not, in 
fome meafure, refent it. Smaller offences are al- 
ways better neglefted; nor is there any thing more 
defpicable than that froward and captious humour 
which takes fire upon every flight occafion of quar- 
rel. We fhould refent more from a fenfe of the 
propriety of refentment, from a fenfe that mankind 
expeft and require it of us, than becaufe we feel 
in ourfelves the furies of that difagreeable paffion. 
There is no paffion, of which the human mind is 
capable, concerning whofe juftnefs we ought to be 
fo doubtful, concerning whofe indulgence we ought 
fo carefully to confult our natural fenfe of propriety, 
or fo diligently to confider what will be the fenti- 
ments of the impartial fpe&ator. Magnanimity, or 
a regard to maintain our own rank and dignity in 
fociety, is the only motive which can ennoble the 
expreffions of this difagreeable paffion. This mo- 

E 3 't\v* 
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tive muft characterize our whole ftile and deport- 
ment. Thefe muft be plain, open, and diredtj 
determined without pofitivenefs, and elevated with- 
out infolence; not only free from petulance and 
low fcurriKty, but generous, candid, and full of all 
proper regards, even for the perfon who has offend- 
ed us t It ttiuft appear, in fhort, from our whole 
manner, without our labouring afFedtedly to exprefs 
it, thatpaflion has not extiriguirtied our humanity; 
and that if wc yield to- the dictates of revenge, it is 
with reluctance, from neceflity, and in confequence 
of great and repeated provocations. When refent- 
ment is guarded and qualified in this manner, it may 
be admitted to be even generous and noble. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of tfo f octal pq/fions< 



A, 



. S it is a divided fympathy which renders the 
whole fet of palftons juft now mentioned, upon, 
moft occafions, fo ungraceful and difagreeable ; fo 
there is another fet oppofite to thefe, which a re- 
doubled fympathy renders almoft always peculiarly 
agreeable and becoming. Generofity, humanity* 
kindnefs, compaffion, mutual friendship and efteem* 
all the focial and benevolent affedtions, when ex"* 
prefled in the countenance Qr behaviour* even to- 
wards 
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wards thofe who are peculiarly connedted with our- 
selves, pleafe the indifferent fpedtator upon almoft 
. every occafion. Hisfympathy with the perfon who 
feels thofe paflions, exactly coincides with his con- 
cern for the perfon who is the objedt of them. The 
intereft, which, as a man, he is obliged to take in 
the happinefs of this laft, enlivens his fellow-feeling 
with the fentiments of the other, whofe emotions are 
employed about the fame objedt. We tlave always, 
therefore, the ftrongeft difpofition to fympathize 
with the benevolent affedtions. They appear in 
every refpedt agreeable to us. We enter into the 
fatisfadtion both of the perfon who feels them, and 
of the perfon who is the objedt of them, for as to 
to be the objedt of hatred and indignation gives more 
paifl than all the evils which a brave man can fear 
from his enemies; fo there is a fatisfadtion in the 
confcioufnefs of being beloved, which, to a perfon 
of delicacy and fenfibility, is of more importance s 
t? happinefs than all the advantage which he can 
sfxpedt to derive from it. What charadter is fo de- 
teftable as that of one who takes pleafure to fow 
diffenfion among friends, and to turn their moft ten- 
der love into mortal hatred ? Yet wherein dt)es the 
atrocity of this fo much abhorred injury confift? 
Is it in depriving them of the frivolous good offices, 
which had their friendfhip continued, they might 
have expedted from one another ? It is in depriving 
them of that friendfhip itfelf, in robbing them of 
each others affedtions, from which both derived fo 
much fatisfadtion j it is in dilturbing the harmony of 
their hearts, and putting an end to that happy com- 
merce which had before fubfifted between them. 
Thefe affedtions, that harmony, this commerce, are 
felt, not only by the tender and the delicate, but by 

E 4 the 
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the rudeft vulgar of mankind, to be of more impor- 
tance to happinefs than all the little fervices which 
$ould be expefted to flow from them. 

The fentiment of love is, in itfelf, agreeable to 
the perfon who feels it. It fooths and compofes 
the breaft, feems to favour the vital motions, an4 
to promote the healthful ftate of the human confti- 
tution; and it is rendered ftill more delightful by 
the confeioufnefs of the gratitude and fatisfadtion 
which it muft excite in him who is the objedl of it. 
Their mutual regard renders them happy in one 
another, and fympathy, with this mutual regard, 
makes them agreeable to every other perfon. With 
what pleafure do we look upon a family, through 
the whole of which reign mutual love and efteera, 
where the parents and children are companions for 
one another, without any other difference than what 
is made by refpe&ful affection on the one fide, and 
kind indulgence on the other; where freedom and 
fondnefs, mutual raillery, and mutual kindnefs, 
fhow that no oppofition of intereft divides the bro- 
thers, nor any rivalftiip of favour f<?ts the fillers at 
variance, and where every thing prefents us with 
the idea of peace, chearfulnefs, harmony, and con- 
tentment ? On the contrary, how uneafy are we 
made when we go into a houfe in which jarring 
contention fets one half of thofe who dwell in it 
againft the other; where amidft affe&ed fmooth- 
nefs and complaifance, fufpicious looks and fudden 
ftarts of paflion betray the mutual jealoufies which 
burn within them, and which are every moment 
ready to burft out through all the reftraints which 
the prefence of the company impofes ? 

Thofe 
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Thofe amiable paffions, even when they are ac- 
knowledged to be exceflive, are never regarded with 
averfion. There is fomething agreeable even in the 
weaknefs of friendship and humanity. The too 
tender mother, the too indulgent father, the too ge- 
nerous and affe&ionate. friend, may fometimes, per- 
haps, on account of the foftnefs of their natures, be 
looked upon with a fpecies of pity, in which, how- 
ever, there is a mixture of love, but can never be 
regarded with hatred and averfion, nor even with 
contempt, unlefs by the moft brutal and wprthlefs 
of mankind. It is always with concern, with fym-> 
p^thy and kindnefe, that we blame them for the ex-* 
travagance of their attachment. There is a help-? 
leffnefs in the chara&er of extreme humanity which 
more than any thing intereft? our pity. There i$ 
nothing in itfelf which renders it either ungraceful 
or difagreeable. We only regret that it is unfit for 
the world, becaufe the worjd is unworthy of it, anrjl 
becaufe it muft expofe the perfon -who is endowed 
with it as a prey to the perfidy and ingratitude of 
infinuating falfhood, and to a thoufand pains an4 
uneafineffes, which, of all men, he the leaft de- 
ferVes to feel, and which generally too be is, .of all 
men, the leaft capable of fupporting. It is quite 
otherwife with hatred and refentmeat. Too violent 
a propenfity to thofe deteftable paflions, renders a 
perfon the objed of univerfal dread and abhorrence^ 
who, like a wild beaft, ought, we think, to be hunt- 
ed out of all civil fociety. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the felfijb paffioHs. 
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BESIDES thofe two oppofite fets of paffions f 
the Tocial and unfocial, there is another which holds 
a fort of middle place between them ; is never either 
to graceful as is foroetimes the one fet, nor is ever 
fo odious as is fometimes the other. Grief and 
joy, when conceived upon account of our dwn pri- 
vate good or bad fortune, conftitute this thfrd fet of 
paflions. Even when exceflive, they are never fo 
difagreeable as exceflive refentment, becaufe no op- 
pofite fjmpathy can ever intereft us'againft them ; 
and when moft fuitable to their objedts they are ne- 
ver fo agreeable as impartial humanity and juft be- 
nevolence; becaufe no double fympathy can ever 
intereft us for them. There is, however, this dif- 
ference between grief and joy, that we are generally 
moft difpofed to fympathize with fmall joys and great 
forrows. The man, who, by fpme fudden revolu- 
tion of fortune, is lifted up all at once into a condi- 
tion of life, greatly abov$ what he had formerly liv- 
ed in, may be affured that the congratulations of his 
beft friends are not all of them perfectly fincere. 
An upftart, though of the greateft merit, is gene- 
rally difagreeable, and a fentiment of envy com- 
monly prevents us from heartily fympathizing with 
his joy. If he has any judgment he is fenfible of 

this, 
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this, and inftead of appearing to be elated with his 
good fortune, he endeavours, as much as he can, 
to fmother his joy, and keep down that elevation of 
mind with which his new circumftances naturally in- 
fpire him. He afFedks the fame plainnefs of drefs, 
and the fame modefty of behaviour, which became 
him in his former ftation. He redoubles his atten- 
tion to his old friends, and endeavours more than 
ever to be humble, affiduous, and complaifant. And 
this is the behaviour which in his fituation we moft 
approve of ; becaufe we expett, it feems, that he 
fhould have more fympathy with our envy and aver- 
fion to his happinefs, than we have with his happi- 
nefs. It is feldom that with all this he fucceeds. 
We fufpedt the fincerity of his humility, and he 
grows weary of this conftraint. In a little time, 
therefore, he generally leaves all his old friends be* 
hind him, fome of the meaneft of them excepted, 
who may, perhaps, condefcend to become his de- 
pendents ; nor does he always acquire any new ones; 
the pride of his new connections is as much affront- 
ed at finding him their equal, as that of his old ones 
had been by his becoming their fuperior : and it re- 
quires the moft obftinate and perfevering modefty 
to atone for this mortification to either. He gene- 
rally grows weary too foon, and is provoked, by 
the fullen and fufpicious pride of the one, and by 
the faucy contempt of the tither, to treat the firft 
with negledt, and the fecond with petulance, till at 
laft he grows habitually infolent, and forfeits the 
efteem of all. If the chief part of human happi- 
nefs arifes from the confcioufnefs of being beloved; 
as I believe it does, thofe fudden changes of for- 
tune feldom contribute much to happinefs. He is 
happieft*who advances more gradually to greatnefs, 

* whom 
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whom the public deftines to every ftep of his pre- 
ferment long before he arrives at it, in whom, upon 
that account, when it comes, it can excite, no ex- 
travagant joy, and with regard to whom it cannot 
reafonably create either any jealoufy in thofe he over- 
takes, or any envy in thofe he leaves behind. 

Mankind, however, more readily fympathize 
with thofe fraallerjoys which flow from lefs impor- 
tant caufes. It is decent to be humble amidft great 
profperity; but we can fcarce exprefs too much f£- 
tisfa&ion in all the little occurrences of common 
life, in the company with which we fpent the even- 
ing laft night, in the entertainment that was fet be- 
fore us, in what was faid and what was done, in 
all the little incidents of the prefent conve,rfatioh, 
and in all thofe frivolous nothings which fill up the 
void of human life. Nothing is more graceful than 
habitual chearfulnefs, which is always founded up- 
on a peculiar relifh for all the little pleafures which 
common occurrences afford. "We readily fympa- 
thize with it : it infpires us with the fame joy, and 
makes every trifle turn up to us in the fame agree- 
able afpedt in which, it prefents ijfelf to the perform 
endowed with this happy difpofition. Hence it i.s 
that youth, the feafon of gaiety, fo eafily engages 
our affedtions. That propenfity to joy which feems 
even to animate the bloom, aiid to fparkle from the 
eyes of youth and beauty, though in a perfon of 
the fame fex, exalts, even the aged, to a more 
joyous mood than ordinary. They forget, for a 
time, .their infirmities, and abandon themfelves to 
thofe agreeable ideas and emotions to which they 
have long been flrangers, but .which, when the pre- 

. ' fence 
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fence of fo much happinefs recalls them to their 
breaft, take their place there, like old acquaintance, 
from whom they are forry to have ever been parted, 
and whom they embrace more heartily upon ac- 
count of this long reparation. 

It is quite ©therwife with grief. Small vexations 
excite no fympathy, but deep affliction calls forth 
the greateft. The man who is made uneafy by eve- 
ry little difagreeable incident - 9 who is hurt if either 
the cook or the butler have failed in the leaft article 
of their duty, who feels every defedt in the higheft 
ceremonial of politenefs, whether it be Ihewn to 
himfelf or to any other perfon, who takes it amifs 
that his intimate friend did not bid Mm good-mor- 
row when they met in the forenoon, and that his 
brother hummed a tune all the time he himfelf was 
telling k ftory ; who is put out of humour by the 
badnefs of the weather when in the country, by the 
badnefs of the roads when upon a journey, and by 
the want of company, and dullnefs of ail public 
diverfions when in town; fuch a perfon, I fay, 
though he ftiould have fome reafon, will feldom 
meet with much fympathy. Joy is a pleafant emo- 
tion^ and we gladly abandon ourfelves to it upon 
the flighted occafion. We readily^ therefore, fym- 
pathize with it in others, whenever we are not pre- 
judiced by envy. But grief is painful, and the 
mind, even when it is our own misfortune, natu- 
rally refills and recoils from it. We would endea- 
vour either not to conceive it at all, or to fhake it 
off as foon as we have conceived it. Our averfion 
to grief will not, indeed, always hinder us from 
conceiving it in our own cafe upon very trifling oc- 

cafions, 
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cafions, but it conftantly prevents us from fympa- 1 
thizing with it in others when excited by the like 
, frivolous caufes : for our fympathetic paffions are 
always lefs irrefiftible than our original ones. There 
is, befides, a malice in mankind, which not only 
prevents all fympathy with little uneafinefles, but 
renders them in fome meafure diverting. Hence 
the delight which we all take in raillery, and in the 
fmall vexation which we obferve in our compa- 
nion, when he -is puftied, and urged, and teafed 
upon all fides. Men of the mod ordinary good- 
breeding diffemble the pain which any little inci- 
dent may give them ; and thofe who are more tho- 
roughly formed to fociety, turn, of their own ac« 
cord, all fuch incidents into raillery, as they know 
their companions will do for them. The habit 
which a map, who lives in the world, has acquired 
of confidering how every thing that concerns him- 
felf will appear to others, makes thofe frivolous ca- 
lamities turn up in the fame ridiculous light to him, 
in which he knows they will certainly be confidere4 
by them. 

Our fympathy, on the contrary, with deep dif* 
trefs, is very ftrong and very fincere. It is unne- 
ceffary to give an inftance. We weep even at the 
feigned reprefentatron of a tragedy. If you la- 
bour, therefore, under any fignal calamity, if by 
fome extraordinary misfortune you are fallen into 
poverty, into difeafes, into difgrace and difappoint- 
ment ; even though your own fault may have been, 
in part, the occafion, yet you may generally de- 
pend upon the fincerefl fympathy of all your 
friends, and, as far as intereft and honour will per- 
mit, 
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mit, upon their kindeft afliftance too. But if your 
misfortune is not of this dreadful kind, if you have 
only been a little baulked in your ambition, if you 
have only been jilted by your miftrefs, or are only 
hen-pecked by your wife, lay your account with 
the raillery of all your acquaintance, 
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SECTION III. 

Of the effedts of profperity and adverfity upon the 
judgment of mankind with regard to the propriety 
of a&ion ; and why it is more eafy to obtain their 
approbation in the one ftate than in the other. 
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That though our Sympathy witbforrtm is generally a more 
lively fenfation than our Sympathy with joy, it commonly 
falls much morejbort of the violence of what is naturally 
felt by the perfon principally concerned, 

9 

VJUR fympathy with forrow, though not more 
real, has been jnore taken notice of than our fym- 
pathy with joy. The word fympathy, in itsmoft 
proper and primitive fignification, denotes our fellow- 
feeling with the fufFerings, not that with the enjoy- 
ments, of others. A late ingenious and fubtile phi- 
Iofopher thought it neceflary to prove, by arguments, 
that we had a real fympathy with joy, and that con- 
gratulation was a principle of human nature. No- 
body, I believe, ever thought it neceflary to prove 
that compaflion was fuch, 

Firft of all, our fympathy with forrow is, in fome 
fenfe, more universal than that with joy. Though 

forrow 
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forrow is exceflive, we may ftill have fome fellow- 
feeling with it. What we feel does not, indeed, in 
this cafe, amount to that complete fympathy, to 
that perfect harmony and correfpondence of fenti- 
ments which conftitutes approbation. We do not 
Weep^ and exclaim, and lament, with the fufferer. 
We are fenfible, on the contrary, of his weaknefs* 
and of the extravagance of his paffion, and yet 
often feel a very fenfible concern upon his account* 
But if we do not entirely enter into, and go along 
with, the joy of another, we have no fort of regard 
or fellow-feeling for it. The man who Ikips and' 
dances about with that intemperate and fenfelefs 
joy which we cannot accompany him in, is the bbjed: 
of our contempt and indignation. 

Pain befides, whether of mind or body, is a more 
pungent fenfation than pleafure, and our fympathy 
with pain, though it falls greatly fhort of what is 
naturally felt by the fufferer, is generally a mord 
lively and diftindt perception than our fympathy 
with pleafure, though this laft often approaches 
more nearly, as I (hall (how immediately, to the 
natural vivacity of the original paflion. 

Over and above all this, we often ftruggle to keep 
down our fympathy with the forrow of others^ 
Whenever we are not under thQ obfervation of the 
fufferer, we endeavour, for our own fake, to fupprefs it 
as much as we can, and we are not always fuccefsfuL 
The oppofition which we make to it* and the reluc- 
tance with which we yield to it, neceflarily oblige us 
to take more particular notice of it. But we ndver 
have occafion to make this oppofition to our fym- 
pathy with joy. If there is any envy in . the cafe* 

F we 
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we never feel the leaft propenfity towards it ; and 
if there is none, we give way to it without any re- 
luctance. On the contrary, as we are always a-- 
fhamed of our own envy, we often pretend, and 
fometimes really wifh to fympathize with the joy of 
others, when by that difagreeable fentiment we. are 
difqualified from doing fo. We are glad, we fay, 
on account of our neighbour's good fortune, when 
in our hearts, perhaps, we are really forry. We 
often feel a fympathy with forrow when we wifh to 
be rid of it - r and we often mifs that with joy when 
We would be glad to have it. The obvious obferva- 
tion, therefore, which it naturally falls in our way 
to make, is that our propenfity to fympathize with 
forrow muft be very ftrong, and our inclination to 
fympathize with joy very weak. 

Notwithftanding this prejudice, however, I will 
venture to affirm, that, when there is no envy in the- 
cafe, our propenfity to fympathize with joy is much 
ftronger than our propenfity to fympathize with for- 
row 5 and that our fellow-feeling for the agreeable 
emotion, approaches much more nearly to the viva- 
city of what is naturally felt by the perfons princi- 
pally concerned, than that which we conceive for the 
painful one. 

We have fome indulgence for thatexceffive grief 
which we cannot entirely go along with. We know 
what a prodigious effort is requifite before the fufferer 
can bring down his emotions to compleat harmony 
and concord with thofe of the fpe&ator. Though 
he fails, therefore, we eafily pardon him. But we 
have no fuch indulgence for the intemperance of 
joy ; becaufe we are not confeious that any fuch vaft 

effort 
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effort is requifite to bring it down to what we can 
entirely enter into. The man who, under the 
% greateft calamities, can command his forrow, feem3 
worthy of the higheft admiration ; but he who, in 
the fulnefs of profperity, can in the fame manner 
mafter his joy, feems hardly to deferve any praife; 
We are fenfible that there is a much wider interval 
in the one cafe than in the other, between what is 
naturally felt by the perfon principally concerned, 
and what the fpe&ator can entirely go along with. 

What can be added to the happinefs of the man who 
is in health, who is out of debt, and has a clear 
confcience ? To one in this fituation, all acceflions 
of fortune may properly be faid to be fuperfluous « 
land if he is much elevated upon account of them, 
it muft be the effect of the moft frivolous levity. 
This fituation, however, may very well be called 
the natural and ordinary ftate of mankind. Not- 
withftanding the prefent mifery and depravity of the 
world, fojuftly lamented, this really is the ftate of 
the greater part of men. The greater part of men, 
therefore, cannot find any great difficulty in ele- 
vating themfdves to all the joy which any accef- 
fion to this fixation can weU excite in their com- 
panion. 

But though little can be added to this ftate, much 
may be taken from it. Though between this Condi- 
tion and the higheft pitch of l\uman profperity, the 
interval is but a trifle; between it and the loweft 
depth of mifery the diftance is immenfeand prodigious. 
Adverfity, on this account, neceffarily depreffes the 
mind of the fufferer much more below its natural 
ftate, than profperity cari ' elevate him above it* 
The fpe&ator, therefore, muft find it much more 
difficult* to fympathize entirely, and keep perfeft 

F % tvm^. 
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time, ' with his forrow, than thoroughly to enter in- 
to his joy, and muft depart much further from his 
own natural and ordinary temper of mind in the one 
cafe than in the other. It is on this account, that, 
though our fympathy with forrow is often a more 
pungent fenfation than our fympathy with joy, it al- 
ways falls much more fliort of the violence of what 
is naturally felt by the perfoil principally concerned. 

• It is agreeable to fympathize with joy ; and 
wherever envy does not oppofe it, our heart aban- 
dons itfelf with fatisfa&ion to the higheft.tranfports 
of that delightful fentiment. But it is painful to 
go along with grief, and we always enter into it 
with reludlance *. When we attend to the repre- 
fentation of a tragedy, we ftruggle againft tHat fym- 
pathetic forrow which the entertainment infpires as 
long as we can, and we give way to it at laft only 
when we can no longer avoid it : we even then en- 
deavour to cover our concern from the company. 
If we flied any tears, we carefully conceal them, 
and are afraid left the fpe&ators, not entering into 

this 

* It has been objected to me that as I found the fentiment of 
approbation, which is always agreeable, upon fympathy, it is in- 
confident with my fyftem to admit any difagreeable fympathy. I 
anfwer, that in the fentiment of approbation there are two things to 
be taken notice of; firft the fympathetic paflion of the fpectator » 
and, fecondly, the emotion which arifes from his obferving the per- 
fect coincidence between this fympathetic paflion in himfelf, and the 
original paflion in the perfon principally concerned. This laft emo- 
tion, in which the fentiment of approbation properly confifts, is al- 
ways agreeable and delightful. The other may either be agreeable 
or difagreeable, according to the nature of the original paflion, whole 
feature it muft always, in fome meafure, retain. Two founds I 
fuppofe, may, each of them, taken fingly, be auftere, and yet, if 
they are perfect concords, the perception of their harmony and coin- 
cidence may. be agreeable. 
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this exceflive tendernefs, fliould regard it as effemi- 
nacy and weakhefs. The wretch whofe misfortunes 
call, upon our compaffion feels with what reludtance 
we are likely to enter into his forrow, and therefore 
propofes his grief to us with fear and hefitation : 
he even fmothers the half of it, and is aftiamed, 
upon account of this hard-heartednefs of mankind, 
to givs vent to the fulnefs of his afflidtion. It is o^ 
therwife with the man who riots in joy and fiiccefs. 
Wherever envy does not intereft us againft him, he 
expedts our compleateft fympathy. He does not fear, 
therefore, to announce himfelf with fliouts of exul- 
tation, in full confidence that we are heartily dif* 
pofed to go along with him. 

Why (hould we be more afhamed to weep than to 
laugh before company ? We may often have as real 
occafion to do the one as to do the other : But we al-r 
ways feel that the fpedtators are more likely to go 
along with us in the agreeable, than in the painful 
emotion. It is always miferable to complain, even 
when we are opprefledby the mod dreadful calamities. 
But the triumph of victory is not always ungraceful. 
Prudence, indeed, would often advife us to bear pro- 
fperity with more moderation ; becaufe prudence 
would teach us to avoid that envy which this very 
triumph is, more than any thing, apt to excite. 

How hearty are the acclamations of the mob, 
who never bear any envy to their fuperiors, at a 
triumph or a public entry ? And how fedate and mo* 
derate is commonly their grief at an execution ? 
Our forrow at a funeral generally amounts to no 
more than affedted gravity; but our mirth at a 
chriftening or a marriage, is always from the heart, 
and without any affedtation. Uponthefe, and all 
fuch joyous occafions, our fatisfadtion, though not fo 

F 3 &\xwJe>\e,.> 
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durably is often as lively as that of the perfora 
principally concerned. Whenever we cordially con-: 
gratulate our friends, which, however, to the dif- 
grace of human nature, we do but feldorn, their 
joy literally becomes our joy: we are for the moment, 
as happy as they are 5 our heart fwells and over- 
flows with real pleafure: joy and complacency 
fparkle from our eyes, and animate every fea-s 
ture of our countenance, and every gefture of our 
body. 

But, on the contrary, when we condole with our 
friends in their afflictions, hqw little do we. feel, in 
pomparifon of what they feel? We fit down by 
them, we look at them, and while they relate to us 
the circumftances of their misfortune, we liften 
to them with gravity and attention. But while their 
narration is every moment interrupted by thofe na- 
tural burfts of paflion which often feem almoft to 
choak them in the midft of it • how far are the Ian-: 
guid emotions of our hearts from keeping time to 
the tranfports of theirs ? We may be fenfible, at the 
fame time, that their paflion is natural, and no; 
greater than what we .ourfelves might feel upon the 
like occafion. We may even inwardly reproach our- 
felves with our own want of fenfibility, and per- 
haps on that account, work ourfelves up into an ar- 
tificial fympathy, which, however, when it is raifed, 
is always the flighteft and moft tranfitory imagin- 
able j and generally, as foon as we have left the 
room, vanifhes, and is gone for ever. Nature, it 
feems, when fhe has loaded us with our own for- 
rows, thought that they were enough, and there- 
fore did not command us to take any further (hare 
in thofe of others, than what was neceflary to 
prompt us to relieve them. 

It 
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It is on account of this 4ull fenfibility to the af- 
flictions of others, that magnanimity amidft great 
diftrefs appears always fo divinely graceful. His 
behaviour is genteel and agreeable who can maintain 
his chearfulnefs amidft a number of frivolous dif- 
afters. But he appears to be more than mortal who 
can fupport in the fame manner the moft dreadful" 
calamities. We feel what an immenfe effort is re- 
quifite to filence thofe violent emotions which natu- 
rally agitate and diftradt thofe in his fituation. - 
We are amazed to find that he can command him- 
felf fo intirely. His firmnefs, at the. fame time, 
perfedtly coincides with our infenfibility. He makes 
jio demand upon us for* that more exquifite de^ '■ 
gree of fenfibility which we find, and which we 
ere mortified to find, that we do not poffefs. There 
is the moft perfeft correfpondence between his fen- 
timents and ours, and on that account the moft per- , 
fett propriety in his behaviour. It is a propriety too/ 
which, from our experience of the ufual weak* 
nefs of human nature, we could not reafonably have 
expedted he fhould be able to maintain. We won- 
der with furprife and aftonifhment at that ftrength 
of mind which is capable of fo noble and generous 
an effort. The fentiment of compleat fympathy 
and approbation, mixed and animated with won- 
der and furprife, conftitutes what is properly called 
. admiration, as has already been more than once 
taken notice of. Cato, furrounded on all fides by 
his enemies, unable to refift them, and difdaining to 
fubmit to them, and reduced by the proud maxims 
of that age, to the neceflity of deftroying him- ■ 
felf ; yet never fhrinking from his misfortunes, ne- 
ver fupplicating with the lamentable voice of wretch- 
ednefs, thofe miferable fympathetic tears which we 
are always fo unwilling to give ; but on the contrary, 

F 4 «£tql\t^ 
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&rmii*g himfelf with manly fortitude, and the mo- 
pient before he executes his fatal refolution, giving, 
with his ufual tranquillity, all neceffary orders for 
the fafety of his friends j appears to Seneca, that 
great preacher of infenfibility, a fpedtacle which 
eyen the gods themfelves might behold with pleafure 
afid admiration. 

Whenever we meet, in common life, with any 
examples of fuch heroic magnanimity, we are al- 
ways extremely affedted. We are more apt to weep 
and died tears for fuch as, in this manner, feem 
tq feel nothing for themfelves, than for thofe who 
give way to all the weakness of forrow ; and in this, 
particular pafe, the fympathetic grief of the fpedta- 
tor appears to go beyond the original paffion in the 
perfon principally concerned. The friends of So- 
crates all wept when he drank the lad potion, while 
he himfelf expfeffed the gayeft and moft chearful 
tranquillity. Upon all fuch occafions the fpe&ator 
makes no effort, aqd has no occafion to make any, 
in orefcr to conquer his fympathetic forrow. He is 
under no fear that it will tranfport him to any thing 
that is extravagant and improper ; he is rather pleafed 
with the fenfibility of his own heart, and gives way 
to it with complacence and felf-approbation. He 
gladly indulges, therefore, the moil melancholy 
views which can naturally occur to him, concerning 
the calamity of his friend, for whom, perhaps, he 
n$ ver felt fo exquifitely before, the tender and tearful 
petffion of love. But it is quite otherwife with the 
perfon principally concerned. He is obliged as much 
as ppffible, to turn away his eyes from whatever is 
either naturally terrible or difagreeable in his fitua- 
tion. Too feriou$ an attention to thofe circum- 
ftances ? hie fears, might make fo violent an im- 

preflion, . 
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prcffion upon him, that he could no longer keep 
within the bounds of moderation, or render him- 
felf the objed of the complete fympathy and ap- 
probation of the fpe&ators. He fixes his thoughts, 
therefore, upon thofe only which are agreeable j 
the applaufe and admiration which he is about to 
deferve by the heroic magnanimity of his behaviour. 
To feel that he is capable of fo noble and generous 
an effort, to feel that in this dreadful fituation he caa 
Hill aft as he would defire to a&, animates and tranf- 
ports him with joy, and enables him to fupport that 
triumphant gaiety which feems. to exult in the vie-* 
tpry he thus gains over his misfortunes. 

On the contrary, he always appears, in fome 
meafure, mean and defpicable, who is funk in 
forrow ai)d deje&ion upon account of any calamity 
of his own. We cannot bring ourfelves to fee! for 
him what he feels for himfelf, and what, perhaps, 
we (hould feel for ourfelves if in his fituation : we, 
therefore, defpife him ; unjuftly, perhaps, if any 
fentiment could be regarded as unjuft, to which 
. we are by nature irrefiitibly determined. The weak- 
nefs of forrow never appears in any refpeft agree- 
able, except when it arifes from what we feel 
for others more than froift what we feel for 
ourfelves. A fon, upon the death of an indulgent 
and refpe&able father, may give way to it without 
much blame. His forrow is chiefly founded upon a 
fort of fympathy with his departed parent ; and we 
readily enter into this humane emotion. But if he 
ftiould indulge the fame weaknefs upon account of 
any misfortune which affetted himfelf only, he 
would no longer meet with any fucfi indulgence. 
Jf he (hould be reduced to beggary and ruin, if he 

fhould 
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fhould be expofed to themoft dread&il dangers, if 
he fliould even be led out to a public execution, 
and there fhed one fmgle tear upon the feaffold," 
he would difgtace himfelf for ever in the oj&iioii of 
all the gallant and generous part of mankind'. -Their 
Compaffion for him, however, would be very ftrorig, 
and very fincere ; but as it would ftill fall fhort of 
this exceffive weaknefs, they would have ik> pardon 
for the man who could thus expofe himfelf in the 
eyes of the world. His behaviour would affe6t them 
with fhame rather than with forrow ; and the dil- 
Konour which he had thus brought upon himfelf 
would appear to them the moft lamentable circum- 
fiance in his misfortune. How did it difgrace the 
memory of the intrepid Duke of Biron, who had 
fo often braved death in the field, that he wept 
upon the fcaffold, when he beheld the ftate to which 
he was fallen, and remembered the favour and the 
glory from which his own rafhnefs had fo urifor- ; 
tuhately thrown him ! 



CHAP. II. 



Of the origin of ambition, and of the diflinttimi &f 

ranks. 



IT is becaufe mankind are difpofed to fympa- 
thize more entirely with our joy than with our for- 
row, that we make parade of our riches, and con- 
ceal our poverty. Nothing is fo mortifying as to 

be 
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be obliged to expofe our diftrefs to the view of the 
public, and to feel* that though our fituation is 
open to the eyes of all mankind, no mortal con- 
ceives for us the half of what we fuffer. Nay,, it 
is chiefly from this regard to the fentimenjs of 
mankind, that we purfue riches and avoid poverty. 
For to what purpofe is all the toil and buftle of 
this world ? what is the end of avarice' and ambi- 
tion, of the purfuit of wealth, of power, and pre- 
eminence? Is it to fupply the neceffities of na- 
ture ? The wages of the meaneft labourer can 
fiipply them. We fee that they afford him food 
and cloathing, the comfort of a houfe, and of a fa- 
mily. If we examine his oeconomy with rigor, we 
fhould find that he fpends a great part of them upon 
f onveniencies, which may be regarded as fuperflui- 
ties, and that, upon extraordinary occafions, he 
can give fomething even to vanity and diftindtion. 
What then is the caufe of our averfion to his fitua- 
tion, and why fhould thofe who have been educated 
in the higher ranks of life, regard it as worfe than 
death, to be reduced to live, even without labour, 
upon the fame fimple fare with him, to dwell un- 
der the fame lowly roof, and to be cloathed in the 
fame humble attire? Do they imagine that their 
ftomach is better, or their fleep founder in a palace 
than in a cottage ? the contrary has been fo often 
obferved, and, indeed, is fo very obvious, though it 
had never been obferved, that there is no body ig- 
norant of it. From whence, then, arifes that e- 
mulation which runs through all the different ranks 
of men, and what are the advantages which we 
propofe by that great purpofe of human life which 
.we call bettering our condition ? To be obferved, 

' to 
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to be attended to, to be taken notice of with fym- 
pathy, complacency, and approbation, are all the 
advantages which we can propofe to derive from, 
it. It is the vanity, not the eafe, or the pleafure, 
which interefts us. But vanity is always founded 
upon the belief of our being the objedt of atten- 
tion and approbation. The rich man glories in 
his riches, becaufe he feels that they naturally draw 
upon him the attention of the world, and that 
mankind are difpofed to go along with him in all 
thofe agreeable emotions with which the advan- 
tages of his fituation fo readily infpire him. At 
the thought of this, his heart feems to fwell 
and dilate itfelf within him, and he is fonder of 
his wealth upon this account, than for all the 
other advantages it procures him. The poor man, 
on the contrary, is afhamed of his poverty. He 
feels that it either places him out of the fight of 
mankind, or, that, if they take any notice of him, 
they have, however, fcarce any fellow-feeling with 
the mifery and diftrefs which he fuffers. He is 
mortified upon both accounts ; for though to be 
overlooked, and to be difapproved of, are things 
entirely different, yet as obfeurity covers us from 
the daylight of honour and approbation, to feel 
that we are taken no notice of necefTarily damps 
the moft agreeable hope, and difappoints the moft 
ardent defire, of human nature. The poor man 
goes out and comes in unheeded, and when in the 
midft of a croud is in the fame obfeurity as if fhut 
up in his own hovel. Thofe humble cares and 
painful attentions which occupy thofe in his filia- 
tion, afford no amufement to the diffipated and the 
gay. They turn away their eyes from him, or if 
the extremity of his diftrefs forces them to look 

at 
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at him, it is only to fpurn fo difagreeable an obje& 
from among them. The fortunate and the proud 
wonder at the infolence of human wretchednefs, 
that it Ihduld dare to prefent itfelf before them, 
and with the loathfome afpedt of its mifery, pre- 
fume to difturb the ferenity of their happinefs. The 
man of rank and diftin&ion, on the contrary, is 
obferved by all the world. Every body is eager to 
look at him, and to conceive, at leaft by fym- 
pathy, that joy and exultation with which his 
circumftances naturally infpire him. His a&ions 
are the objefts of the public care. Scarce a word, 
fcarce a gefture, can fall from him that is altoge- 
ther neglected. In a great affembly he is the perfon 
upon whom all dirett their eyes; it is upon him that 
their paffions feem all to wait with expectation, 
in order to receive that movement and dire&ion 
which he ftiall imprefs upon them ; and if his 
behaviour is not altogether abfurd, he has, eve- 
ry moment, an opportunity of interefting man- 
kind, and of rendering himfelf the objett of 
the obfervation and fellow-feeling of every body 
about him. It is this, which notwithftanding the, 
reftraint it impofes, notwithftanding the lofs of li- 
berty with which it is attended, renders greatnefs 
the obje£t of envy, and compenfates in the opi- 
nion of mankind, all that toil, all that anxiety, all 
thofe mortifications which muft be undergone in 
the purfuit of it • and what is of yet more con- 
fequence, all that leifure, all that eafe, all that 
carelefs fecurity, which are forfeited for ever by the 
acquifition. 

When we confider the condition of the great, 
in thofe delufive colours in which the imagination 
is apt to paint it, it feems to be almoft the afc>- 
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ftratt idea of a perfed and happy ftatc. It is the 
very ftate which, in all our waking dreams and 
idle reveries, we had (ketched out to ourfelves as 
the final objedt of all our defires. We feel, there- 
fore, a peculiar fympathy with the fetisfattion of 
thofe who are in it. We favour all. their incli- 
nations, and forward all their wifhes. What 
pity, we think, that any thing (hould fpoil and 
corrupt fo agreeable a Situation ! We could even 
wifh them immortal - f and it feems hard to us, 
that death fhould at laft put an end to fuch per- 
fect enjoyment. It is cruel, we think, in Na- 
ture, to compel them from their exalted ftations 
to that humble, but hofpitable home, which (he 
has provided for all her children. Great King, 
live for ever ! is the compliment, which after th£ 
manner of eaftern adulation, we (hould readily 
make them, if experience did not teach us its 
abfurdity. Every calamity that befals them, every 
injury that is done them, excites in the breaft ot 
the fpedtator ten times more companion and re- 
fentment than he would have felt, had the fame 
things ■ happened to other men. It is the misfor-* 
tunes of Kings only which afford the proper fub- 
jects for tragedy. They refemble, in this re- 
fpedt, the misfortunes of lovers. Thofe two filia- 
tions are the chief which intereft us upon the 
theatre ; becaufe, in fpite of all that reafon and 
experience can tell us to the contrary, the pre- 
judices of the imagination attach to thefe two 
• L ftates a happinefs fuperior to any other. To dif* 
turb, or to put an end to fuch perfed enjoy- 
ment, feems to be the moft atrocious of all in-» 
juries. The traitor who confpires againil the life 
of his monarch, is thought a greater monfter than 

any 
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any other murderer. All tjie innocent blopd that 
was flied'in the civil wars, provoked lefs indigo 
nation than the death of Charles I. A firanger 
to human * nature, . who faw the indifference of 
men about the mifery of their inferiors, and the 
regret -and indignation which they feel for the 
misfortunes and fufferings of thofe above them, 
would be apt to imagine, that pain muft be more 
agonizing, and the convulfions of death more ter- 
rible to perfons of higher rank, than to thole of 
meaner Rations. 

Upon this difpofition of mankind, to go along 
with all the pailions of the rich and the powerful, 
m is founded the diftin&ion of ranks, and the order 
of fociety. Our obfequioufhefs to our fuperiors 
more frequently arifes from our admiration for 
the advantages of their fituation, than from any 
private expectations of benefit from their good- 
will. Their . benefits can extend but to a 'few ; 
but their fortunes intereft almoft every body. We 
are eager to affift them in eompleating a fyftem 
of happinefs that approaches fo near to perfec- 
tion; and we defire to ferve them for their own 
fake, without any other recompenfe but the va- 
nity orthe honour of obliging them. Neither is 
our deference to their inclinations founded chiefly, 
or altogether, upon a regard to the utility of fuch 
fubmiflion, and to the order of fociety,' which is 
beft fupported by it. Even when the order of fo- 
ciety feems to require that we fhould oppofe them, 
we can hardly bring ourfelves to do it. That kings 
are the fervants of the people, to be obeyed, re- 
fitted, depo.fed, or punifhed, as the public con- 
veniens may require, is the dodhine of reafon 
and philofophy; but it is not the do&rine of 
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Nature. Nature would teach us to fubniit to 
them, for their own fake, to tremble and bow 
down before their exalted ftation, to regard their 
fmile as a reward fufficient to compenfate any 
fervices, and to dread their difpleafure, though 
no other evil Was to follow from it, as the fe-» 
vereft 6f all mortifications. To treat them in 
any refpedt as men, to reafon and difpute with 
them upon ordinary ocdafions, requires fuch re-> 
folution, that there are few men whofe magna- 
nimity can fupport them in it, unlefs they are 
likewife aflifted by familiarity and acquaintance. 
The ftrongeft motives, the moft furious paffions, 
fear, hatred, and refentment, are fcarce fufficient 
to balance this natural difpofition to refpedt them : 
and their conduft muft, either juftly or unjuftly, 
have excited the higheft degree of all thofe paf- 
fions, before the bulk of the people can be brought . 
to oppofe them with violence, or to defire to fee 
them either punifhed or depofed. Even when 
the people have been brought this length, they 
are apt to relent every moment, and eafily re- 
lapfe into their habitual Hate of deference to thofe 
whom they have been accuftomed to look upon 
as their natural fuperioYs. They cannot ftand the 
mortification of their monarch. Compaflion foon 
takes the place of refentment, they forget all paft 
provocations, their old principles of loyalty re- 
vive, and they run to re-eftablifh the ruined au- 
thority of their old matter, with the fame vio- 
lence with which they had oppofed it. The death. 
of Charles I. brought about the Reiteration of the 
royal family. Compaffion for James II. when he 
was feized by the populace in making his efcape 
on lhip-board, had almoft prevented the Re- 
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volution, and made it go on more heavily than 
before. 

Do the great feem infenfible of the eafy price 
at which they may acquire' the public admira- 
tion • or do they fe^m to imagine that to them, 
as to other men, it muft be the purchafe either of 
fweat or of blood? By what important accom- 
plifhments is the young nobleman inftrudled to 
fupport the dignity of his rank, and to render 
himfelf worthy of that fuperiority over his fellow- 
citizens, to which the virtue of his anceftors had 
raifed them? Is it by knowledge, by induftry, 
by patience, by felf-denial, or by virtue of any 
kind? As all his words, as all his motions are 
attended to, he learns an habitual regard to every 
circumftance of ordinary behaviour, and ftudies to 
perform all thofe fmall duties with the moft ex- 
a£k propriety. As he is confcious how much he 
is obferved, and how much mankind are difpofed 
to favour all his inclinations, he atts, upon the 
mod indifferent occafions, with that freedom and 
elevation which the thought of this naturally 
infpires. His air, his manner, his deportment, all 
mark that elegant and graceful fenfe of his own 
fuperiority, which thofe who are born to inferior 
ftations can hardly ever arrive at : thefe are the 
arts by which he propofes to make mankind more 
eafily fubmit to his authority, and to govern their * 
inclinations according to his own pleafure : and 
in this he is feldom difappointed. Thefe arts, 
fupported by rank and pre-eminence, are, upon 
ordinary occafions, fufficient to govern the world. 
Lewis XIV. during the greater part of his reign, 
was regarded, not only in France, but over all 

G Europe, 
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Europe, as the moft perfett model of a great 
prince. But what were the talents and virtues by 
which he acquired this great reputation ? Was it 
by the fcrupulous and inflexible juftice of all his 
undertakings, by the immerife dangers and dif- 
ficulties with which they were attended, or by 
the unwearied and unrelenting application with 
which he purfued them ? Was It by his extenfive 
knowledge, by his exquifite judgment, or by his 
heroic valour ? It was by none of thefe qualities. 
But he was, firft of all, the moft powerful prince 
in Europe, and confequently held the highefl rank 
among kings ; and then, fays his hiftorian, " he 
c< furpaffed all his courtiers in the gracefulnefs of 
<c his (hape, and the majeftic beauty of his features. 
" The found of his voice, noble and affe&ing, 
" gained thofe hearts which his prefence intimi- 
" dated. He had a ftep, and deportment which 
" could fuit only him and his rank, and which 
" would have been ridiculous in any other per- 
" fon. The embarraffment which he occafioned 
" to thofe who fpoke to him, flattered that fecret 
" fatisfadtion with which he felt his own fuperi- 
" ority. The old officer, who was confounded 
" and faultered in aflring him a favour, and not 
c< being able to conclude his difcourfe, faid to him, 
" Sir, your majefty, I hope, will believe that I 
" do not tremble thus before your enemies ; had 
" no difficulty to obtain what he demanded.** 
Thefe frivolous accomplishments, fupported by his 
rank, and, no doubt, too, by a degree of other 
talents and virtues, which feems, however, not 
to have been much above mediocrity, eftablifhed 
this prince in the efleem of his own age, and 
have drawn, even from pofterity, a good deal of 

refpedt 
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rcfpeft for his memory. Compared with % thofe 
of his own times, and in his own prefence^ no 
other virtue, it feems, appeared to have any me- 
rit. Knowledge, induftry, valour, and beneficence, 
trembled, were abalhed, and loft all dignity be- 
fore them. 

But it is not by accompliftiments of this kind, 
that the man of inferior rank mull hope to di- 
flinguilh himfelf. Politenefs is fo much the virtue 
of the great, that it will do little honour to any 
body but themfelves. .The coxcomb, who imi- 
tates their manner, and affe&s to be eminent by 
the fuperior propriety of his ordinary behaviour, 
is rewarded with a double (hare of contempt for his 
folly and preemption. Why Ihould the man, whom 
jaobody thinks it worth while to look at, be very 
anxious about the manner in which he holds up his 
head, or difpofes of his arms while he walks through 
a room ? He is occupied furely with a very fuper- 
fluous attention, and with an attention too that 
marks a fenfe of his own importance, which no 
other mortal can go along with. The moft per- 
fect modefty and plainnefs, joined to as much ne- 
gligence as is confident with the refpeft due to 
the company, ought to be the chief charadterif- 
tics of the behaviour of a private man. If ever 
he hopes to diftinguifh himfelf, it mull be by 
more important virtues. He mull acquire de- 
pendants to balance the dependants of die great, 
3nd he has no other fund to pay them from, 
but the labour of his body, and the a&ivity of 
his mind. He mull cultivate thefe therefore : he 
mull acquire fuperior knowledge in his profeffion, 
and fnperigr in^Vlftry in the.exercife qf it. He 
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frmft be patient in labour, refolute in danger, and 
firm in diftrefs. Thefe talents he muft bring into 
public view, by the difficulty, importance, and, at 
the feme time, good judgment of his undertakings, 
and by the fevere and unrelenting application 
with which 'he purfues them. Probity and pru- 
dence, generbfity and franknefs, muft characte- 
rize his behdviour upon all ordinary occafions ; 
and he muft, at the fame time, be forward to 
engage in all thofe fituations in which it requires 
the greateft talents and virtues to aft with pro- 
priety, but in which the greateft applaufe is to 
be acquired by thofe who can acquit themfelves 
with honour. With what impatience does the man 
of fpirit and ambition, who is depreffed by his 
fituation, look round for fome great oppor- 
tunity to diftinguifti himfelf ? No circumftances, 
which can afford this, appear to him undefirable. 
He even looks forward with fatisfadlion to the 
profpeft of foreign war, or civil diffenfion ; and, 
with fecret tranfport and delight, fees through 
all the confufion and bloodfhed which attend them, 
the probability of thofe wilhed for occafions prefent- 
ing themfelves, in which he may draw upon him- 
felf the attention and admiration of mankind. The 
man of rank and diftindtion, on the contrary, 
whofe whole glory confifts in the propriety of his 
ordinary behaviour, who is contented with the. 
humble renown which this can afford him, and 
has no talents to acquire any other, is unwilling 
to embarrafs hiitifelf with what can be attended 
either with difficulty or diftrefs. To figure at a 
ball is his great triumph, and to fucceed in 
an intrigue of gallantry, his higheft exploit. He 
has an averfion to all public confufions, not from 

the 
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the love of mankind, for. the great never look 
upon their inferiors as their fellow-creatures ; nor 
yet from want of courage, for in that he is fel- 
dom defective ; but from a confcioufnefs that he 
poffeffes none of the virtues which are required 
in fuch filiations, and that the public attention 
\yill certainly be drawn away frpm him by others. 
|H[e may bp willing to expofe himfelf to fome 
.little danger, and to make a campaign when it 
happens to be the falhion. But he (hudders with 
horrof at* the thought of any fituation which (de- 
mands the continual and long exertion of patience, 
jnduftry, fortitude, and application of thought. 
Thefe virtues are hardly ever to be met with in 
paen who aje born to thpfe high ftations. In all go- 
vernments accordingly, even in monarchies, the 
higheft offices are generally poffefled, and the whole 
.detail of the adminiitration coi>du£ted by men who 
were educated in the middle and inferior ranks of 
Jife, who have been carried forward by their pwn 
Snduftry and abilities, though loaded with the 
jealoufy, and oppofed by the resentment of all thofe 
who were born their Superiors, apd to whom thp 
great, after having regarded them firft with con- 
tempt, and afterwards with e#vy, are at laft con- 
tented to truckle with the fame abjedt meannefs 
with which they defire that the reft of mankind 
fhQuld behave to themfelves. 

It is the lofs of this eafy empire over the af- 
fections of mankind which renders the fall from 
greatnefs fo infupportable, When the family of 
the King of Macedon was led in triumph by 
Paulus ^milius, their misfortunes, it is faid, made 
them divide with their conqueror the attention 
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of the Romon people. The fight of the royal 
children, whofe tender age rendered them infen- 
iible of their fituation, ftruck the fpettators, a- 
tnidft the public rejoicings and prosperity, with 
the tendered forrow and compaffion. The King 
appeared next in the proceffion ; and Teemed Kke 
one confounded and aftoniflied, and bereft of all 
fentiment, by the greatnefs of his calamities. Hi* 
ftiends and minifters followed after him. As they 
moved along, they often call their eye upon their 
fallen fovereign, and always burit into tears at the 
•fight ; their whole behaviour demonftrating that 
•they thought not of their misfortunes, but wete 
occupied entirely by the fuperior greatnefs of his. 
The generous Romans, on the contrary, beheld 
Tlim with f difdain and indignation, and legarded 
as unworthy of all compaffion the 'man 1 who could 
te fo mean-fpirited as to bear to live under fuch 
icalamities. Yet what did thofe calamities amount 
*to ? According to the greater part of hiftorians, 
he was to fpend the remainder of his days un- 
der the proteftion of a powerful and humane 
people, in a {late which in itfelf fliould feem 
worthy 0f envy, a ftate of plenty, eafe, leifure, and 
feciirity, from which it was impoffible for him 
even by his own folly to fall. But he was no 
longer to be furrounded by that admiring mob 
of fools, flatterers, and dependants, who had for- 
merly been accuftomed to attend upon all his 
motions. He was no longer to be gazed upon 
by multitudes, nor to have it in his power tb 
render himfelf the objeft of their refpeft, their 
gratitude, their love, their admiration. The paf- 
fions of nations were no longer to moujd tfyem- 

felves 
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felves upon his inclinations. This was that infup- 
portablc calamity which bereaved the King of all 
fentiment ; which made his friends forget their own 
misfortunes ; and which the Roman magnanimity 
could fcarce conceive how * any man could be fo 
mean-fpirited as to bear to furvive. 

" Love, fays my Lord Rochfoucault, is com- 
" monly fucceeded by ambition; but ambition 
" is hardly ever fucceeded by love." That paf- 
fion wheij once it has got entire poffeflion of 
the breaft, will admit neither a rival nor a fug- 
ceflbr. To thofe who have been, accuftomed to 
the pofTeJfion, or even to the hope of public ad- 
miratioij, all other pleafures ficken and decay. Of 
$11 the difcarded ftatetmen who ifor their own 
eafe have ftudied to get the better of ambition, 
and tp defpife thofe honours which they could no 
longer arrive at, how few have been able to fuc- 
peed ? The greater part have fpent their time in 
the moil Jiftlefs and infipid indolence, chagrined 
fit the thoughts of their own infignificancy, in- 
: (capable of being interested in the occupations 
of private life, without enjoyment except when 
they talked of their former greatftefs, and with- 
out fatisfa&ion except when tljey were employed 
in fome vain projedV .to recover it. Are you in 
earned refolved never to barter your liberty for 
the lordly fervitude of a Court, but to live free, 
fearlefs, and independent ? There feems to be one 
way to continue in that virtuous refolution ; and 
perhaps but one. Never enter the. place from 
whence fo few have been able to return • never 
come within the cirgle of ambition ; nor even bring 
yourfelf into comparifon with thofe matters of the, 
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earth who have already engrofled the attention qf 
half mankind before you. 

Of 'fuch mighty importance does it appear to be, 
in the imaginations of men, to fland in that fituation 
which fets them moft in the view of general fympa- 
thy and attention. And thus, place, that great ob- 
jedt which divides the wives of aldermeji, is the end 
of half the labours of life ; and is the caufe of all the 
tumult and buftle, all the rapine and injuftice, which 
avarice and ambition have introduced into this world. 
People of fenfe, it is faid, indeed defpife place ; fhat 
is, they defpife fitting at the head of the tableland 
are indifferent who it is- that is pointed out to the 
company by that frivolous circumftance, which the 
fmalleft advantage is capable of overbalancing. But 
rank, diftindtion, pre-eminence, no man defpifes^ 
unlefs he is either raifed very much above, or funk 
very much below, the ordinary ftandard of human 
nature; unlefs he is either fo confirmed in wifdom 
and real philofophy, as to be fatisfied that, while the 
propriety of his conduct renders him thejuft objeft 
of approbation, it is of little confequence though he 
be neither attended to, nor approved of; or fo habi- 
tuated to the idea of his own ifteannefs, fo funk in 
flothful and fottifli indifference, as entirely to have 
forgot the defire, and almoft the very wifti, for fu- 
periority. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the fioiccd pbilqfopby. 
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HEN we examine in this manner into the 
ground of the different degrees of eftimation which 
mankind are apt to beftow upon the different con- 
ditions of life, we (hall find, that the exceflive pre- 
ference, which they generally give to fome of them 
above others, is in a great meafure without any 
foundation. If to be able to a6t with propriety, 
and to render ourfelves the proper objects of the ap- 
probation of mankind, be, as we have been endea- 
youring to fhow, what chiefly recommends to us 
one condition-above another/ this may equally be 
attained in them all. The nobleft propriety of con- 
duit may be fupported in adverfity, as well as in 
profperity ; and though it is fomewhat more difficult 
in the firft, it is upon that very account more ad- 
mirable. Perils and misfortunes are not only the 
proper fchool of heroifm, they are the only proper 
theatre which can exhibit its virtue to advantage, 
and draw upon it the full applaufe of the world. 
The man, whofe whole life has been one even and 
uijinterrupted courfe of profperity, who never braved 
any danger, who never encountered ariy difficulty, 
who never furmounted any diftrefs, can excite but 
an inferior degree of admiration. When poets and 
romance^writers endeavour to invent a train of ad- 
ventures, which fhall give the greateft luftre to thofe 
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charadters for whom they mean to intereft us, they 
are all of a different kind. They are rapid and fud- 
den changes of fortune, fituations the moft apt to 
drive thole who are in them to frenzy and diftradtion, 
or to abjedt defpair ; but iij which their heroes aft 
with fo much propriety, or at leaft with fo much ' 
fpirit and undaunted refolutioi*, as flill to command 
our efteem. Is not the unfortunate magnanimity of 
Cato, Brutus, and Leonidas, as much the object of. 
admiration, as that of the fuccefsful Casfar or Alcx-r 
ander ? To a generous mind, therefore, ought it not 
to be as much the objeft of envy ? If a more daz- 
zling fplendor feqms to attejid the fortunes of fucr 
cefsfijl conquerors, it is becaufe they join together 
the advantages of both fituations, the luftre of pros- 
perity to the high admiration which is excited by 
dangers encountered, and difficulties fitrmotinted, 
with intrepidity and valour. 

It was upon this account that, according to the 
ftoical philofophy, to a wife rnan all the different 
conditions of life were equal. Nature, they faid, 
had recommended fome objects to our choice, and . 
others to our difapprobation. Our primary appe- 
tites directed us to the purfuit of health, ftrength, 
cafe, and perfection, in all the qualities of mind an4 
body ; and of whatever could promote or fecure 
thefe, riches, power, authority : and the fame ori-r 
gmal principle taught us to avoid the contrary. But 
in chufmg or reje&ing, in preferring or poftponing, 
thofe firft objects of Qriginal appetite and averfion, 
Nature had likewife taught us, that there was a cer-r 
-tain order, propriety, and grace, to be obferved, of 
infinitely 'greater qonfequejice to happinefs and per-: 

feftioji, 
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fe&ion, than the attainment of thofe obje&s them- 
felves. The objetts of our primary appetites or 
av^rfions were to be purfued or avoided, chiefly 
toecaufe a regard to this grace and propriety requir- 
ed fuch condud. In dire&ing all our adtions ac- 
cording to thefe, fconfifted the happinefs and glory 
of humaij nature. In departing from thofe rules 
which they prefcribed to us, its greateft wretched-' 
ne£s and moft complete depravity. The outwaid 
appearance of this order and propriety was indeed 
more eafily maintained in fome circumftances than 
in others. To a foot, however, to one whofe paf- 
rfions were fubje&ed to no proper controul, to zGt 
wkh real grace and propriety, was equally impof- 
iible in every fouation. Though the giddy multi- 
tude might admire him, though his vanity migjht 
-fometimes be elevated .by their ignorant praifes hjte 
fomething that refembled fclf-apprdbation, yet ftiH 
when he turned his view to what paflfed within his 
own breaft, he was fecretly conferous to himfelf of 
-the abfurdity and meannefs of all his motives, and 
inwardly bluftied and trembled at the thoughts df 
.the contempt which he knew he deferved, and 
which mankind would certainly beftow upon him 
.if they, faw his conduft in the light in which in his 
town heart he was obliged to regard it. To a wife 
unan, on the contrary, to one whofe paflions were 
all brought under perfect fubjeftion to the ruling 
rprinciples of his nature, toreafon and the lave of 
-propriety, to a& £0 as to deferve approbation was 
squally eafy upon all occafions. Was he in profpe- 
rity, he returned thanks to Jupiter for having join- 
ed him with circumftances which were eafily mat- 
tered, and in which thece* was little temptation to 
do wrong. Was he in adverfity, he equally, re- 
turned 
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turned thanks to the dire&or of this fpee-T 
tacle of human life, for having oppofed to him a 
vigorous athlete, over whom, though the conteft 
was likely to be more violent, the viftory was more 
glorious, and equally certain. Can there be any 
fhame in that diftrefs which is brought upon us withr 
out any fault of our own, and in which we behave 
with perfed propriety ? There can therefore, be no 
evil, but, on the contrary, the greateft good and ad-r 
vantage. A brave man exults in thofe dangers, in 
which, from no raftinefs of his own, his fortune has 
involved him. They afford an opportunity of exr 
ercifing that heroic intrepidity, whofe exertion gives 
the exalted delight which flows from the confeioufr 
nefs of fuperior propriety and deferred admiration. 
Qoe who is mafter of all his exercifes has no averfion 
to meafure his ftrpngth and a<3;ivity with the ftrongr 
eft. And in the fame manner, one who is matter 
*>f all his paffions, does not dread any circumftances 
in which the fuperintendant of, the univerfe may 
think proper to place him. The bounty of that Dir 
vine Being has provided him with virtues which ren- 
der him fuperior to every Situation. If it is pleafure, 
he has temperance to refrain from it ; if it is pain, 
he has constancy to bear it ; if it is danger or death, 
he has magnanimity and fortitude to defpife it. He 
never complains of the deftiny of providence, nor 
thinks the univerfe in confufion when he is out of 
order. He does not look upon himfelf, according 
to what felf-love would fuggeft,. as a whole, fepa- 
rated and detached from evpy other part of nature, 
to be taken care of by itfelf, and for yjtfelf. He re- 
gards himfelf in the light in which he imagines the 
great Genius of human nature, and of the world, 
regards him. He enters, if I may fay fo, into the 
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fentiments of that Divine Being, and confiders him- 
felf as an atom, a particle, of an immenfe and mfi-* 
nite fyftem, which muft, and ought to be difpofed 
of, according to the conveniency of the whole. Af- 
fured of the wifdom which dire&s all the events of 
human life, whatever lot befalls him, he accepts it 
with joy, fatisfied that, if he had known all the con- 
nexions and dependencies of the different parts of 
the univerfe, it is the very lot which he himfelf would 
have wifhed for. If it is life, he is contented to 
live : and if it is death, as Nature muft have no fur- 
ther occafion for his prefence here, he willingly goes 
where he is appointed. I accept, faid a ftoical phi- 
lofopher, with equal joy and fatisfa&ion, whatever 
fortune can befal me. Riches or poverty, pleafure 
or pain, health or ficknefs, all is alike : nor would 
I defire that the gods fhould in any refpedt change 
my destination. If I was to afk of them any thing, 
beyond what their bounty has already beftowed, it 
fhould be that they would inform me beforehand 
what it was their pleafure fhould be done with me, 
• that I might of my own accord place myfelf in this 
fituation, and demonftrate the chearfulnefs with 
which I embraced their allotment. If I am going 
to fail, fays Epidtetus, I chufe the beft fhip, and the 
beft pilot, and I wait for the faireil weather that my 
circumftances and duty will allow. Prudence and 
propriety, the principles which the gods have given 
me for the direction of my conduft, require this of 
me; but they require no more: and if, notwith- 
standing, a ftorm arifes, which neither the ftrength 
of the vefTel, nor the fkill of the pilot are likely to 
withftand, I give myfelf no trouble about the con- 
fequence. All that I had to do, is done already. 
The directors of my condudt never command roc 

to 
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to be miferable, to be anxious, defponding, or 
afraid. Whether we are to be drowned, or to come 
to a harbour, is the bufinefs of Jupiter, not mine. 
I leave it entirely to his determination, nor ever 
break my reft with confidering which way he is 
likely to decide it, but receive whatever comes with 
equal indifference and fecurity. 

Such was the philofophy of the ftoics ; a philp- 
fophy which affords the nobleft leffons of magnani- 
mity, is the beft fchool of heroes and patriots, and 
to the greater part of whofe precepts there can be 
no objection, except that honourable one, that they 
teach us to aim at a perfection altogether beyond 
the reach of human nature. I (hall not at prefent 
flop to examine it. I (hall only obferve, in confirm 
matiori of what has formerly been faid, that the 
moft dreadful calamities are not always thofe which 
it is moft difficult to fupport. It is often more mor- 
tifying to appear in publick, under fmall difafters, 
than under great misfortunes. The firft excite no 
fympathy ; but the fecond, though they may excite 
none that approaches to the anguifti of the fufferer, 
call forth, however, a very lively compaffion. The 
fentiments of the fpedlators are, in this laft cafe, 
therefore, lefs wide of thofe of the fufferer, and . 
their imperfedt fellow-feeling lends him fome affift* 
ance in fupporting his mifery. Before a gay aflem- 
bly, a gentleman would be more mortified to ap- 
pear covered with filth and rags than with blood 
and wounds. This laft fituation would intereft 
their pity ; the other would provoke their laughter. 
The judge who orders a criminal to be fet in the 
pillory, diftionours him more than if he had con- 
demned him to the fqaffoki. The great prince, 

who, 
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who, fome years ago, caned # general officer at the 
head of his army, difgraced him irrecoverably. 
The piiniftiment would have been much lefs had he 
fliot him through the body. By the laws of ho- 
nour, to ftrike with a cane dishonours, to ftrike with 
a fword does not, for an obvious reafon. Thofe 
(lighter punilhments when inflidted on a gentleman, 
to whom dishonour is the gteateft of all evils, come 
to be regarded among a humane and generous peo- 
ple, as the mod dreadful of any. With regard to 
perfons of that rank, therefore, they are univerfally 
laid afide, and the law, while it takes their life up- 
on many occafions, refpetts their honour upon al- 
moft ail. To fcourge a perfon of quality, or to 
fet him in the pillory, upon account of any crime 
whatever, is a brutality of which no European go- 
vernment, except that of Ruflk, is capable. 

A brave man is not rendered contemptible by be- 
ing brought to the fcaffbld ; he is, by being fet in 
the pillory. His behaviour in the one fituation may 
^gain him univerfal efteem and admiration. No be- 
haviour in the other can render him agreeable. The 
iympathy of the fpe&ators fupports him in the one 
cafe, and faves him from thatibame, that confciouf- 
.ncfs that his mtfery is felt by himfelf only, which is 
of all fentiments the moft unfupportable. There is 
no fympathy in the other; or, if there is any, it is 
not with his pain, which is a trifle, but with his con- 
icioufnefs of the want of fympathy with which this 
pain is attended. It is with his (hame, not with 
his forrow. Thofe who pity him, blufli and hang 
down their heads for him. He droops in the fame 
manner, and feels himfelf irrecoverably degraded 
by the puniftiment, though not by the crime. The 
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man, on the contrary, who dies with refolution, as 
he is naturally regarded with the ereft afpett of ef- 
teem and approbation, fo he ^jvears himfelf the fame 
undaunted countenance 5 and* if the crime does 
not deprive him of the refpedt of others, the punifh- 
ment never will. He has no fufpicion that his fitu- 
ation is the objedt of contempt or derifion to any 
body, and he can, with propriety, affume the air, 
not only of perfect ferenity, but of triumph and 
exaltation* 

44 Great dangers, fays the Cardinal de Retz, have 
44 their charms, becaufe there is fome glory to be 
44 got, even when we mifcarry. But moderate dan- 
44 gers have nothing but what is horrible, becaufe 
44 the lofs of reputation always attends the want of 
44 fuccefs." His maxim has the fame foundation 
with what we have been juft now obferving with re- 
gard to puniftiments. 

Human virtue is fuperior to pain, to poverty, to 
danger, and to death ; nor does it even require its 
utmoft efforts to defpife them. But to have its mi- 
fery expofed to infult and derifion, to be led in 
triumph, to be fet up for the hand of fcorn to point 
at, is a fituation in which its conftancy is much more 
apt to fail. Compared with the contempt of man- 
kind, all other evils are eafily fupported. 
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PART II. 

Of Merit and Demerit; or, of the Ob- 
jects of Reward and Punishment, 

Consisting of three Sections. 

S E C T I O N I. 

Of the fenfe of merit and demerit. 
INTRODUCTION. 
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HERE is another fet of qualities afcribed to 
the actions and condud of mankind, diftindt from 
their propriety or impropriety, their decency or un- 
gracefulnefs, and which are the objedts of a diftindfc 
(pedes of approbation and difapprobation. Thefe 
are merit and demerit, the qualities of deferving 
reward, and of deferving punifhment. 

It has already been obferved, that the fentiment 
or affedtion of the heart, from which any adtion 
proceeds, and upon which its whole virtue or vice 
depends, may be confidered under two different af- 
pe&s, or in two different relations : firft, in rela- 
tion to the caufe or objedt which excites it ; and, 
fecondly, in relation to the end which it propofes, 

H or 
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or to the effedt which it tends to produce : that up- 
on the fuitablenefs or iinfuitablenefs, upon the pro- 
portion or difproportion, which the affe&ion feems 
to bear to the ;caufe or objedt which excites it, de- 
pends the propriety or impropriety, the decency or 
ungracefulnefs of the confequent aftion ; and that 
upon the beneficial or hurtful effe&s which the affec- 
tion propofes or tends to produce, depends the me- 
rit or demerit, the good or ill defert of the aftion 
to which it gives occafion. Wherein confifts our 
fenfe of the propriety or impropriety of actions, has 
been explained in the former part of this difcourfe. 
We come now to confider, wherein confifts that <}f 
their good or ill defert. 



C H A P. I. 

That whatever appears to be the proper objeft of gratitude, 
appears to deferve reward -, and that, in the fame man- 
ner, whatever appears to be the proper objett of rc- 
fentment, appears to deferve punifhment. 



O us, therefore, that a&ion muft appear to de- 
ferve reward, which appears to be the proper and 
approved objeft of that fentiment, which moft im- 
mediately and diredtly prompts us to reward, or to 
do good 'to another. And in the fame manner, 
that adtfon niuft appear to deferve punilhment, 
which appears to be the proper and approved objedt 
of that fentiment which moft immediately and di- 
redtly prompts us to publilh, or inflidt evil upon 
another. 

The 
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The fentiment which moft immediately and di- 
rectly prompts us to reward, is gratitude; that which 
ttioft immediately anddire&ly prompts us to punifh, 
is refentment. 

To us, therefore, that a&iori muft appear to de- 
ferve reward, which appears to be the proper tad ap- 
proved object of gratitude ; as, on the other hand, 
that action mult appear to deferve punifliment, 
.which appears to be the proper and approved objett 
of refentment. 

To reward, is to recompenfe, to remunerate, to 
return good for good received. To purtifti, too, is 
to recompenfe, to remunerate, though in a different 
manner ; it is to return evil for evil that has been 
done. 

There are fome other paflions, befides gratitude 
and refentment, which intereft us in the happinefs or 
mifery of others 5 but there are none which fo di-» 
re&ly etcite us to be the inftruments of either. The 
love and eiteem which grow upon acquaintance and 
habitual approbation, neceflarily lead us to be pleafei 
with the good fortune of the man who is the objedk 
of fuch agreeable emotions, and confequently, to be 
willing to lend a hand to promote it. Our love, 
howeyer, is fully fatisfied, though his good fortune 
ihould be brought about without our affiftance. All 
that this paflion defires is to fee him happy, without 
regarding who was the author of his prosperity. Biit 
gratitude is not to be fatisfied in this manner. If the 
perfon to whom we owe many obligations, is made 
happy without ou* affiftance, though it pleafes our 
love, it does not content our gratitude. Till we 
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have recompenfed him, till we ourfelves have been 
inftrumental in promoting his happinefs, we feel our- 
felves ftill loaded with that debt which his paft fer- 
vices have laid upon us. 

The hatred and diflike, .in the fame manner, 
which grow upon habitual difapprobation, would of- 
ten lead us to take a malicious pleafure in the misfor- 
tune of the man whofe conduft and charafter excite 
fo painful a paflion. But though diflike and hatred 
harden us againft all fympathy, and fometimes dif- 
pofe us even to rejoice at the diftrefs of another, yet, 
if there is no refentment in the cafe, if neither we 
nor our friends have received any great perfonal pro- 
vocation, thefe paflions would not naturally lead us to 
wifti to be inftrumental in bringing it about. Tho* 
we could fear no punifhment in confequence of our 
having had fome hand it, we would rather that it 
fhould happen by other means. To one under the 
dominion of violent hatred it would be agreeable, 
perhaps, to hear, that the perfon whom he abhorred 
and detefted was killed by fome accident. But if he 
had the leaft fpark of juftice, which, though this paf- 
lion is not very favourable to virtue, he might ftill 
have, it would hurt him exceflively to have been him- 
felf, even without defign, the occafion of this misfor- 
tune. Much more would the very thought of volun- 
tarily contributing to it (hock him beyond all meafure. 
He would rejedt with horror even the imagination of 
fo execrable a defijgn ; and if he could imagine him- 
felf capable of fuch an enormity, he would begin to 
regard Wmfelf in the fame odious light in which he 
had confidered the perfon who was the objedk of 
his diflike. put it is quite otherwift with refentment: 

if 
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if the perfon who had done us fome great injury, 
who had murdered our father or our brother, for ex- 
ample, (hould foon afterwards die of a fever, or even 
be brought to the fcaffold upon account of fome other • 
crime, though it might footh our hatred, it would not 
fully gratify our refentment. Refentment would 
prompt us to defire, not only that he (hould be pu- 
niftied, but that he (hould be puniflied by our means, 
and upon account of that particular injury which he 
had done to us. Refentment cannot be fully grati- 
fied, unlefs the offender is not only made to grieve in 
his turn, but to grieve for that particular wrong 
which we have fuffered from hin*. He muft be 
made to repent and be forry for this very adlion, that 
others, through fear of the like punifhment, may be 
terrified from being guilty of the like offenc^. The 
natural, gratification of this paffion tends, of its own 
accord, to produce all the political ends of £uni(h- 
ment ; the correftion of the criminal, and the exam- 
ple to the piiblic. 

Gratijtude and refentment, therefore, are the fenti-. 
ments which moft immediately and diredtly prompt 
to reward and to punifti. To us, therefore, he muft 
appear to deferve reward, who appears to be the 
proper and approved objeft of gratitude ; and he to 
deferve punifhment, who appears to be that of re- 
fentment. 



H 3 CHAP. 
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C H A F. II. 



Of the proper objetts of gratitude and refentment^ 



O be the proper and approved objeft either of 
gratitude or refentment, can mean nothing but tq 
be the objedt of that gratitude, and of that refenN 
ment, which naturally feems proper, and is api 
proved of. 

But thefe, as well as all the other paflions of htt* 
man nature, feem proper and are approved of. When 
the heart of every impartial fpe&ator entirely fym<? 
pathizes with them, when every indifferent by-t 
ftander entirely enters into, and goes along with 
th$m/ 

He, therefore, appears to deferve reward, who, 
to feme perfon or perfons, is the natural objedt of 
a gratitude which every human heart is difpofed to 
beat time to, and thereby applaud : and he, on the 
other hand, appears to deferve punifliment, who 
in the faine manner is to fome perfon or perfons the 
natural object of a refentment which the breaft of 
every reafbnable man is ready to adopt and fym- 
p^thize with. To us, furely, that adtion muft ap- 
pear to deferve reward, which every body who 
knows of it woulcj wifh to reward, and therefore 

delights 
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delights to fee rewarded : and that a&ion muft as 
furely appear to deferve punifhment, which every 
body who hears of it is angry with, and upon that 
account *ejoices to fee punifhed. 

1. As we fympathize with the j©y of our compa- 
nions when in profperity, fo we join with them in the 
complacency and fatisfa&ion with which they natu- 
rally regard whatever is the caufe of their good for- 
tune. We enter into the love and affedtion which 
they conceive for it, and begin to love it too. We 
fliould be forryfor their fakes if it was deftroyed, or 
even if it was placed at too great a diftance frofn 
them, and out of the reach of their care and protecti- 
on, though they fhould lofe nothing by its abferice 
except the pleafure. of feeing it. If it is man tfrhb 
has thus been the fortunate inftrument of the happi- 
Ijefs of his brethren, this is ftill more peculiarly tfW 
cafe. When we fee one man aflifted, protected, re* 
Jieved by another, opr fympathy with the joy of the 
perfon who receives the benefit ferves only X6 animate 
our fellow-feeling with hi? gratitude towards hiiH 
who beftows it. When we look upon the pexfdri 
who is the caufe of his pleafure with the eyes with 
which we imagine he muff look upon him, his bene- 
factor feems to ftand before us in the moft engaging 
and amiable light. We readily therefore fympathize 
with the grateful affedtion which he conceives for 
a perfon to whom he has been fo much obliged ; and 
confequently applaud the returns which he isdifpof- 
ed to make for the good offices conferred upon him. 
As we entirely enter into the affedtion from which 
thefe returns proceed, they neceffarily feem every 
way proper and fuitable to their objedt. 

H 4 2. In 
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2. In the fame manner, as we fympathize with, 
the forrow of our fellow -creature whenever we fee 
his diftrefs, fo we likewife enter into his abhorrence 
and averfion for whatever has given occafion to it. 
Our heart, as it adopts and beats time to his grief, fo 
is it likewife animated with that fpirit by which he 
endeavours to drive away or deftroy the caufe of it. 
The indolent and paflive fellow-feeling, by which we; 
accompany him in his fufferings, readily gives way 
to that more vigorous and adtive fentiment by which, 
we go along with him in the effort he makes, either 
to repel them, or to gratify hip averfion to what has 
given occafion to them. This is ftill more peculiarly 
the cafe, when it is man who has caufed them. 
When we fee one man opprefled or injured by an-: 
other, the fympathy which we feel with the diftrels 
of the fuffejrer feems to ferve only to animate our 
fellow-feeling with his refeijtqient againfl theofFend-r 
er. We are rejoiced to fee him attack his adverfary 
Jn his turn, and are $ager and ready to affift him 
. whenever he exerts himfelf for defence, or even for 
vengeance within a certain degree. If the injured 
fliould perifh in the quarrel, we not only fympathize 
with the real refentment of his friends and relations, 
but with the imaginary refentment which in fancy 
we lend to the dead, who is no longer capable of 
feeling that or any other human fentiment. But as 
we put purfelves in his fituation, as we enter, as it 
were, into his body, and in our imaginations, in fome 
. meafure, animate anew the deformed and mangled 
carcaft of the flain, when we bring home in this man- 
ner his cafe to our own bofoms, we feel upon this, as 
upon many other occafions, an emotion which the 

perfon 
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perfon principally concerned is incapable of feeling, 
and which yet we feel by an illufive fympathy with 
him. The fympathetic tears which we (hed for 
that immenfe and irretrievable lofs, which in our 
fancy he appears to have fuftained, feem to be but a 
fmallpart of the duty which we owe him. The in- 
jury which he has fufFered demands, we think, a 
principal part of our attention. We feel that refent- 
ment which we imagine he ought to feel, and which 
he would feel, if in his cold and Jifelefs body there 
remained any confcioufnefs of what pafTes upon 
earth* His blood, we think, calls aloud for ven- 
geance. The very afhes of the dead feem to be * 
difturbed at the thought that his injuries are to pafs 
unrevenged. The horrors which are fuppofed to 
haunt the bed of the murderer, the ghofts which, 
fuperftition imagines, rife from their graves to de- 
mand vengeance upon thofe who brought them to 
an untimely end, all take their origin from this na- 
tural fympathy with the imaginary refentment of 
the flain. And with regard, at leaft, to this moil 
dreadful of all crimes, Nature, antecedent to all re- 
flections upon the utility of punifhment, has in this 
manner flamped upon the human heart, in the 
ftrongeft and mod indelible characters, an imme- 
diate and inftin&ive approbation of the facred and 
jieceflary law of retaliation. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IIL 



That where there is no approbation of the condutt of the 
perfon who confers the benefit, there is little fympa- 
thy with the gratitude of him who receives it : and 
that, on the contrary, where there is no difapproba*- 
tion of the motives of the perfon who does the mif chief 
there is no fort of fympatby with the refentment of him 
wbofuffers it. 



i 



T is to be obferved, however, that, how benefi- 
cial foever on the one hand, or how hurtful' 
foever on the other, the adtions or intentions 
of the perfon who afts may have been to the per- 
fon who is, if I may fay fo, afted upoq, yet if in 
the one cafe there appears to have been no propriety 
in the motives of the agent, if we cannot enter into 
the affe&ions which influenced his conduct, we 
have little fympathy with the gratitude of the per-* 
fon who receives the ""benefit: or if, in the other 
cafe, there appears to have been no impropriety 
in the motives of the agent, if, on the contrary, 
the affe&ions which influenced his conduft are fuch 
as we muft neceffarily enter into, we can have no 
fort of fympathy with the refentment of the per- 
fon who fuffers. Little gratitude feems due in the 
one cafe, and all fort of refentment feems unjuft in 
the other. The one aftion feems to merit little 
reward, the other to deferve no punifhment. 

i. Firft, 
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i . Firft, I fay, that wherever we cannot fympa^ 
thizewith the affedtions of the agent, wherever there 
feemsto be no propriety in the motives which influx 
enced his conduct, we are lefs difpofed to enter into 
the gratitude of the perfon who received the benefit 
of his actions. A very fmall return feems due to 
that foolifh and profiife generofity which confers the 
greateft benefits from the moft trivial motives, and 
gives an eftate to a man merely becaufe his name and 
forname happen to be the feme with thofe of the 
giver, Such fervices do not feem to demand any 
proportionable recompenfe. Our contempt for the 
folly of the agent hinders us from thoroughly enter- 
ing into the gratitude of the perfon to whom the good 
office has been done. His benefactor feems un- 
worthy of it. As when we place ourfelves in the 
fituation of the perfon obliged, we feel that we could 
tonceive.no great reverence for fuch a benefa&or, 
we eafily abfolve him from a great deal of that fub- 
miflive veneration and efteem which we fhould think 
due to a. more refpedtable chara<5ter ; and provided 
he always treats his weak friend with kindnefs and 
humanity, we are willing to excufe him from many 
attentions and regards which we fliould demand to a 
^ worthier patron. Thofe Princes, who have heaped, 
with the greateft profufipn, wealth, power, and 
honours, upon their favourites, have feldom excited 
that degree of attachment to their perfons which has 
often been experienced by thofe who were more fru- 
gal of their favours. The well-natured, but injudici- 
ous prodigality of James the Firft of Great Britain 
feems to have attached no body to his perfon ; and 
that Prince, notwithftanding his focial and harmlefs 
ilifpofition, appears to have lived and died with- 
out 
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out a friend. The whole gentry and nobility of 
England expofed their lives and fortunes in the 
caufe of his more frugal and diftinguiftiing fon, 
notwithftanding the coldnefs and diftant feverity of 
his ordinary deportment, 

2. Secondly, I fay, That wherever the condudt 
of the agent appears to have been entirely dire&ed 
by motives and affections which we thoroughly 
enter into and approve of, we can have no fort of 
fympathy with the refentment of the fufferer, how 
great foever the mifchief which may have been done 
to him. When two people quarrel, if we take 
part with, and entirely adopt the refentment of one 
of them, it is impoffible that we fhoiild enter 
into that of the other. Our fympathy with the 
perfon whofe motives we go along with, and whom 
therefore we look upon as in the right, cannot but 
harden us againft all fellow-feeling with the other, 
whom we neceffarily regard as in the wrong. 
Whatever this laft, therefore, may have fuffered, 
while it is no more than what we ourfelves (houlct 
have wifhed him to fufFer, while it is no more than 
what our own fympathetic indignation would 
have prompted us to inflift upon him, it cannot 
either difpleafe or provoke us. When an inhuman 
murderer is brought to the fcaifold, though we 
have fome compaffion for his mifery, we can have 
no fort of fellow-feeling with his refentment, if 
he (hould be fo abfurd as to exprefs any againft 
either his profecutor or his judge. The natural 
tendency of their juft indignation againft fo vile a 
criminal is indeed the moll fatal and ruinous to 
him. But it is impoffible that we (hould be dif- 

pleafed 
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pleafed with the tendehcy of a fentiment, which, 
when we bring the cafe home to ourfelves, we feel 
that we cannot avoid adopting. 



CHAP. IV. . 



Recapitulation of the foregoing Chapters, 



w, 



E do not, therefore, thoroughly and heartily 
fympathize with the gratitude of one man towards 
another, merely becaufe this other has been the 
caufe of his good fortune, unlefs he has been the 
caufe of it from motives which we entirely go along 
with. Our heart mull adopt the principles of the 
agent, and go along with all the affe&ions which 
influenced his conduft, before it can entirely fym- 
pathize with, and beat time to, the gratitude of 
the perfon who has been benefited by his actions. 
If in the condudt of the benefaftor there appears 
to have been no propriety, how beneficial foever its 
effe&s, it does not feem to demand, or neceflarily 
to require, any proportionable recompenfe. 

But when to the beneficent tendency of the 
action is joined the propriety of the affe&ion from 
which it proceeds, vdien we entirely fympathize 
and go along with the motives of the agent, the 
love which we conceive for him upon his own 
account, enhances and enlivens our fellow-feeling 

with 
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witli the gratitude of thofe who owe their profperity 
to his good condudt. His actions feem then to 
demand, and, if I may fay fo, to call aloud for a 
proportionable recompenfe. We then entirely en- 1 
ter into that gratitude which prompts to beftow it. 
The benefactor feems then to be the proper object 
of reward, when we thus entirely fympathize with, 
and approve of, that fentiment which prompts to 
reward him. When we approve of, and go along 
with, the affedtion from which the aCtion proceeds* 
we muft neceflarily approve of the adtion, and re- 
gard the perfon towards whom it is diredted as its 
proper and fuitable object, 

2. In the fame manner, we cannot at all fympa- 
thize with the refentment of one man againft ano- 
ther, merely becaufe this other has been the caufe 
of his misfortune, unlefs he has been the caufe of it 
from motives which we cannot enter into. Before 
we can adopt the refentment of the fufFerer, we 
mufl difapprove of the motives of the agent, and 
feel that our heart renounces all fympathy with the 
affections which influenced his condudt. If there 
appears to have been no impropriety in thefe, how 
fatal foever the tendency of the action which pro- 
ceeds from them to thofe againft whom it is di- 
rected, it does not feem to deferve any punifh- 
ment, or to be the proper objedt of any refent- 
ment. 

But when to the hurtfulnefs of the adtion is join- 
ed the impropriety of the affedtion from whence it 
, proceeds, when our heart rejedts'with abhorrence 
all fellow-feeling v ith the motives of the agent, 

we 
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we then heartily and entirely fympathize with the 
refentment of ths fufferer. Such aaions feem then 
to deferve, and, if I may fay fo, to call aloud for, 
a proportionable puniftiment ; and we entirely enter 
into, and thereby approve of, that refentment which 
prompts to inflidt it. The offender neceflarily 
feems then to be the proper objeft of puniftiment, 
when we thus entirely fympathize with, and thereby 
approve of, that fentixnent which prompts to punifli. 
In this cafe too, when we approve, and go along 
with, the affeftion from which the adtion proceeds, 
we muft neceflarily approve of the attion, and 
regard the perfon againft whom it is directed, as its 
proper and fuitable objedt 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V, 



Tbe attatyfis of the fenfe of merit and demerit. 



"A: 



. S oiir fenfe, therefore, of the propriety of 
condudt &f ifes from what I fhall call a diredt fympa- 
thy with the affe&ions and motives of the perfon 
who a&s, fo our fenfe of its merit arifes from what 
I (hall call an indiredt fympathy with the gratitude 
of the perfon who is, if I may fay fo, adted upon. 

As we cannot indeed enter thoroughly into the 
gratitude of the perfon who receives the benefit, 
unlefs we beforehand approve of the motives of the 
benefactor, fo, upon this account, the fenfe of merit 
feems to be a compounded fentiment, and to be 
made up of two diftindt emotions ; a diredt fympa- 
thy with the fentiments of the agent, and an indi- 
rect fympathy with the gratitude of thofe who re- 
ceive the benefit of his adtions. 

We may, upon many different occafions, plainly 
diftinguifh thofe two different emotions combining 
and uniting together in our fenfe of the good defert 
of a partxularcharadter oradtion. When we read in 
hiftory concerning adtions of proper and beneficent 
greatnefs of mind, how eagerly do we enter into 
fuch defigns ? How much are we animated by that 

high- 
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fcgh-fpirited generofity which directs tliem ? How 
keen are we for their fuccefs ? How grieved at their 
difappointment ? In imagination we become the very 
perfon whofe aitions are reprefented to us : we tran- 
sport ourfelves in fancy to the fcenes of thofe diftant 
and forgotten adventures, and imagine ourfelves 
ailing the part of a Scipio or a Camillus, a Timole- 
on or an Ariftides. So far our fentiments are found- 
ed upon the direit fympathy with the perfon who 
ads. Nor is the indireit fympathy with thofe who 
receive the benefit of fuch aitions lefs fenfibLy felt. 
Whenever we place ourfelves in the fituation of thefe 
laft, with what warm and affeitionatefellow-feelingdo 
we enter into their gratitude towards thofe who ferved 
them fo effentially ? We embrace, as it were, their 
benefadtor along with them. Our heart readily fym- 
pathizeswith the higheft tranfports of their grateful 
affedtion. No honours, no rewards, we think, can 
be too great for them to beftow upon him. When 
they make this proper return for his fervices, we 
heartily applaud and go along with them ; but are 
lhocked beyond all meafure, if by their conduit they 
appear to have little fenfe of the obligations conferred 
upon them. Our whole fenfe, in (hort, of the 
merit and good defert of fuch adtions, of the proprie- 
ty and fitnefs of recompenfing them, and making 
the perfon who performed them rejoice in his turn, 
arifes from the fympathetic emotions of gratitude 
and love, with which, when we bring home to our 
own breaft the fituation of thofe principally concern- 
ed, we feel ourfelves naturally tranfported towards 
the man who could ait with fucli proper and noble 
beneficence. 

I 2. In 
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2.' In the fame manner as our fenfe of the impro- 
priety of conduct arifes from a want of fympathy, or 
, from a diredt antipathy to the affedtions and motives 
of the agent, fo our fenfe of its demerit arifes from 
what I (hall here too call an indirect fympathy with 
the refentment of the fufferer. 

As we cannot indeed enter into the refentment of 
the fufferer, unlefs our heart beforehand difapproves 
the motives of the agent, and renounces all fellow- 
feeling with them ; foupon this account the fenfe of 
demerit, as well as that of merit, feems to be a com- 
pounded fentiment, and to be made up of two dit- 
tindt emotions ; a diredt antipathy to the fentiments 
of the agent, and an indirect fympathy with the re- 
fentment of the fufferer. 

4 

We may here too* upon many different occafions, 
plainly diftinguifli thofe two different emotions com- 
bining and uniting together in our fenfe of the ill 
defert of a particular charadter cr adtion. When 
we read in hiftory concerning the perfidy and cruelty 
of a Borgia or a Nero, our heart rifes upagainft the 
deteftable fentiments which influenced their condudt, 
and renounces with horror and abomination all fel- 
low-feeling with fuch execrable motives. So far 
our fentiments are founded upon the diredt antipathy 
to the affedtidns of the agent : and the indiredt fym- 
pathy with the refentment of the fufferers is ftill 
more fenfibly felt, When we bring home to our- 
felves the fituation of the perfons whom thofe 
fcourges of mankind infulted, murdered, or betray- 
ed, what indignation do we not feel againft fuch in- 
folent and inhuman oppreflbrs of the earth ? Our 

fympathy 
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fympathy y/ith the unavoidable diftrefs of the innocent 
fufferers is not more real nor more lively, than our 
fellow-feeling with their juft and natural refentment. 
The former fentiment only heightens the latter, and 
the idea of their diftrefs ferves only to inflame and 
plow up our ariimofity againft thofe who occasioned 
it; When we think of the aflguifh of the fufferers, 
we take part with them more earneftly againft their 
opprefTors; we enter with rnore eagernefs into all 
their fdiemes of vengeance, and feel oiirfelves every 
monient wreaking, in imagination, upon fuch viola- 
tors of the laws of fociety, that puniftiment which 
our fympathetic indignation tells U6 is due to their 
crimes. Our fenfe of the horror and dreadful atro- 
city of fuch cctadudt, the delight which we take in 
hearing that it was properly punifhed, the indigna- 
tion which we feel when it efcapes this due retaliati- 
on, our whole fenfe and feeling, in fhort, 6i its ill 
defert, of the propriety and fitnefs of inflicting evil 
upon the perfon who is guilty of it, and of making 
him grieve in his turn, arifes from the fympathetic 
indignation which naturally boils up in the breaft of 
the fpedtator, whenever he thoroughly brings home 
to himfelf the cafe of the fufferer *. 

' * *To afcribe in this manner our natural fenfe of the ill defeft 
fcf human actions to a fympathy with the refentment of the fuffer- 
er, may feem, to the greater riart of people, to be a degradation 
of that fentiment. Refentment is commonly regarded as fo odious 
a paffion, that they will be apt to think it impoffible that fo lau- 
dable a principle, as the fenfe of the ill defert of vice,' fhould In 
any refpett be founded upon it. They will be more willing, per- 
haps, to admit that our fenfe of the merit of good actions is found- 
ed upon a fympathy with the gratitude of tKe perfons who re- 
ceive the benefit of them ; becaufe gratitude, as well as all 'the 
other benevolent paflions, is regarded as ah amiable principle, 
which can . take nothing from the worth of whatever is founded 

I % upon 
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upon it. Gratitude and refentmerit, however, are in every refpect, 
it is evident, counterparts to one another 5 and if our fenfe of 
merit arifes from a fympathv with the one* our fenfe of demerit can 
icarce mils to proceed from a fellow-feeling with the other. 

Let it be confidered too that refentmerit, though, in the degrees 
in which we too often fee it, the moft odious, perhaps, of all the 
paflions, is not difapproved of when properly humbled arid entirely 
brought down to the level of the fympathetic indignation of the 
(pectator. When we, who are the byftanders, feel that our own 
animofity entirely correfponds with that of the fufferer, when the 
•refentment of this laft does not in any refpect go beyond our own, 
when no word, no geiture, efcapes him that denotes an emotion 
more violent than what we can keep time to, and when he never 
aims at inflicting any punifhment beyond what we fhould rejoice to 
fee inflicted, or what we ourfelves would upon this account even 
deiire to be the inftruments of inflicting, it is impoflible that we 
fhould not entirely approve of his fentiments. Our own emotion 
in this cafe muft, in our eyes, undoubtedly juftify his. And as 
experience teaches us how much the greater part of mankind are 
incapable of this moderation, and how great an effort mull: be made 
in order to bring down the rude and undifciplined impulfe of re- 
fentment to this fuitable temper, we cannot avoid conceiving a 
confiderable degree of efteem and admiration for one who appears 
capable of exerting fo much felf- command over one of the mod 
ungovernable paflions of his nature. When indeed the animofity 
of the fufferer exceeds, as it almoft always does, what we. can go 
along with, as we cannot enter into it, we neceffatily (jifapprove of 
it. We even difapprove of it more than we fhould of an equal 
excefs of almoft any other paflion derived from the imagination. 
And this too violent refentment, inftead of carrying us along with 
it, becomes itfelf the object of our refentment and indignation. We 
enter into the oppofite refentment of the perfon who is the object of 
this unjuft amotion* and who is in danger of fuffering from it. 
Revenge, therefore, the- excefs of refentment, appears to be the 
moft deteftable of all the paflions, and is the object of the horror 
and indignation of every body. And as in the way in which this 
paflion commonly difcovers itfelf among mankind, it is exceflive a 
hundred times for once that it is moderate, we are very apt to con- 
sider it as altogether odious and deteftable; becaufe in its moft or* 
dinary appearances it is fo. Nature, however, even in the prefent 
depraved flate of mankind, does not feem to have dealt fo unkindly 

with 
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with, us, as to have endowed us with any principle which is 
wholly in every refpect evil, or which, in no degree and in no direc- 
tion, can be the proper object of praife and approbation. Upon 
lome occafions we are fenfible that this paflion, which is generally 
too Erong, may likewife be too weak. We fometimes complain 
that a particular perfon fhews too little fpirit, and has too little ' 
ienle of the injuries that have been done to him ; and we are as 
'ready to defpife him for the defect, as to hate him for the excefs of . 
this paflion. 

The infpired writers would not furely have talked fo frequently 
of fo ftrbqgly of the wrath and anger of God, if they had regarded 
every degree of thofe paflions as vicious and evil, even in fo weak 
and imperfect a creature as man. 

Let it be conlidered too, that the prefent inquiry is not concern- 
ing a. matter of right, if 1 may fay fo, but concerning a matter of 
fact. We are, not at prefent examining upon what principles a per- 
fect being, would approve of the. punifhmentof bad actions ; but 
upon what principles fo weak and imperfect a creature as man ' 
actually and la fo& approves of it. The principles which I have 
juft now mentioned,, it is evident, have a very great effect upon his, 
fentiments ; and it ieems wifely ordered that it fhould be fo.' The 
very exiftence of (bciety requires that unmerited and unprovoked 
malice fhould be reftrained by proper punifhments $ and cqnfe- 
quently, that, to inflift. thofe punifhments fhould be regarded as a 
proper and laudable action. Though man, therefore, be naturally, 
endowed with a defire of the welfare and prefervation of fociety, 
yet the Author of nature has not entrusted it to his reafon to find 
out that a certain application of punifhments . is the proper means 
of attaining this end'; but has endowed him with an immediate 
and mftinctive approbation of that very application which is moft 
proper to attain it. The economy of nature is in this refpect ex- 
actly of a piece with what it is upon many other occafions. Wi{lj r . 
regard to all thofe ends which, upon account of their peculiar im- 
portance, may be regarded, if fuch an expteffion is allowable, as 
tHeffavourite ends of nature, fhe has conftantly in this manner not 
only endowed mankind with an appetite for the end which fhe pro- 
pofes, but Hkewife with an appetite for the means by which alone 
this end cart be brought about, for their own fakes, and independent 
of their tendency to produce it. Thus felf prefer vation, and the 
propagation of the fpecies, are the great ends which Nature fcems 
to have propofed in the formation of all animals. Mankind are 

I 3 endowed 
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endowed with a deiire of thofe ends, and an ayerfion to the contra-r 
ry ; with a love of life, and a dread of diflblurion j with a defire 
of the continuance and perpetuity of the fpecies, and with an aver- 
fion to the thoughts of its intire extinction. But though we are in 
this manner endowed with a very ftrong defire of thofe ends, it" has 
, not been intruded to the flow. and uncertain determinations of our 
reafop, to find out the proper means of bringing them about. Na- 
ture, has directed us to the greater part of thefe by original and 
immediate indintts. Hunger, third, the paffion which unites 
tlje two fexes, the love of pleafure, and the dread of pain, prompt 
us to apply t}iofe means for their own fakes, ana 1 without any con? 
liberation of their tendency to thpfe beneficent ends which the 
great Director of nature intended to produce by them. 

Before I conclude this note, I mud take notice of a difference 
between the approbation of propriety and that of merit or benefi- 
cence. Efefore we approve of the fentiments of any perfon as pro- 
per and fuitable, to their objefts,, we mufl not only -be affected in the 
(ame manner as he is, tylt we. mud perceive this harmony and cof- 
refpondence of fentiments between htm and ourfelves. Thus, 
though upon hearing of a misfortune that hifcT befallen my friend, 
I (hould conceive precifely that degree of concern which he* give^ . 
wav to $ yet till I am informed of the manner in which he behaves, 
till I perceive the harmony between hi? emotions and mine, I cannot 
be (aid to approve of the fentiments which influence his behaviour. 
The approbatiop of propriety therefore requires, not only that yre 
fhould intirely fympathize with the perfon who acts, but that we 
(hould perceive this perfect concord between his fentiments. and our 
own. On the contrary, when I hear of a benefit that has been be- 
ftowed upon another perfon, let him who has received it be affected 
in what manner he pleafes, if, by bringing his cafe home to myfelf; 
I feel gratitude arife in my own bread, 1 neceffariJy approve of the: 
conduct of his benefactor, and regard it as meritorious, and the pro*, 
per object of reward. Whether the perfon who has received the. 
benefit conceives gratitude or not, cannot, it is evident, in any degree 
alter our fentiments with regard to the merit of him who has beftow 
ed it No actual correfpondence of fentiments, therefore, is here. re-- 
quired. It is fufficient that if he was grateful, they would correl- N 
pond ; and our fenfe of merit is often founded upon one of thofe 
illufive fympathies, by which, when we bring home to ourfelves the 
cafe of another, we are often affected in a manner in which the per- 
fon principally concerned is incapable of being affected. There is a 
iimilar difference between pur difapprobatjon of demerit, and that of 
impropriety. SEC- 
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SECTION II. 

Of juftice and beneficence. 

CHAP. I, 

Comparifon of tbqfe two virtues. 



A< 



LGTIONS of a beneficent tendency, which pro- 
ceed from proper motives, feem alone to require . 
reward •, becaufe fuch alone are the approved ob- 
jects of gratitude, or excite the fympathetic grati* 
tude pf the fpedtator, 

A&ions of a hurtful tendency, which proceed from 
improper motives, feem alone to deferve punifh- 
ment ^ becaufe fuch alone are the approved objeds of 
refentment, or excite the fympathetic rcfentment of 
the fpeft#or. 

■ Beneficence is always free, it cannot be extorted 
by force, the mere want of it expofes to no punlfti- 
ment j becaufe the mere want of beneficence tends 
to do no real pofitive evil. It may difappoint of the 
good which might reafonably have been expedted, 
and upon that account it may juftly excite diflike 
and difapprobation : it cannot, however, provoke 

I 4 any 
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any refentment which mankind will go along with. 
The man who does not recompenfe his benefadtor, 
when he has it in his power, and when his benefadtor 
needs his afliftance, is, no doubt, guilty of the black- 
eft ingratitude. The heart of every impartial fpec- 
tator reje&s all fellow-feeling with the felfifhnefs of 
his motives, and he is the proper objedt of the higheft 
difapprobation. But ftill he does no pofitive hurt 
to any body. He only does not do that good which 
in propriety he ought to have done. He is the ob-r 
ject of hatred, a paffion which is naturally excited by 
impropriety of fentiment and behaviour ; not ofrefent-* 
ment,apaflion which is never properly called forth but 
by adtions which tend to do real ind pofitive hurt 
to fome particular perfons. His want of gratitude, 
therefore, cannot be punifhed. To oblige himfby 
force to perform what in gratitude he ought to' per- 
form, &nd what every impartial fpeftator would ap- 
prove of him for performing, would if poffible, be 
ftill more improper than his negledting to perform it. 
His benefactor would dishonour himfelf if he attempt- 
ed by violence to conftrain him to gratitude, and it 
would be impertinent for any third perfon, who was 
not the fuperior of either, to intermeddle. But of all 
the duties of beneficence, tbofe which gratitude re- 
commends to us approach neareft to what is called 
a perfedt and complete obligation. What -friend- 
ihip, what generofity, what charity, would prompt 
us to do with universal approbation, is ftill. more free, 
and can ftill lefs be extorted by force than the 
duties of gratitude. We talk of the debt of grati- 
tude, not of charity, or generofity, nor eyen of friend^ 
fhip, when friendfhip is mere efteem, arid has not 
been enhanced an4 eojiiplicated with gratitude for 
good offices. 

Refent- 
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Refentmcnt feems to have been given us by na- 
ture for defence, and for defence only. It is the 
fefeguaird of juftice and the fecurity of innocence. 
It prompts us to beat off the mifchief which is at- 
tempted to be done to us, and to retaliate that which 
is already done ; that the offender may be made to 
repent of his injiiftice, and that others, through fear 
. of the like punifhment, may be terrified from being 
guilty of the like offence. It muft be referved 
therefore for thefe purpofes, nor can the fpedtator 
ever gd along with it when it is exerted for apy 
tfther. But the mere want of the beneficent virtues, 
though it may difappoint us of the good which 
might rtofonably be expe&ed, neither does, nor at- 
tempts tfo do, any mifchief from which we can have 
odcafion to defehd ourfelves. 

. There is however another virtue, of which the ob- 
feivance is tiot left to the freedom of our own wills, 
which may be extorted by force, and of which the 
violation expofes to refentment, and confequently to 
jniriifliment. This Virtue is juftice : the violation of 
juftice is injury : . it does real and pofitive hurt to 
fonle particular perfons, from motives which are na- 
turally difapproved of. It is, therefore j the proper 
bbjeft of refentment, and of puniftiment, which is 
the natural confequerice of refentnlent. As man-r 
kind go along with/ and approve of, the violence 
employed to avenge the hurt which is- done by in- 
juftice, Co they much more go along with, and ap- 
prove of, that which is employed to prevent and 
^at off the injury, and to reftrain the offender 
m. hurting his neighbours. The perfon himfelf 
meditates an injuftice is fenfible of this, and 
tiiat force may, with the utmoft propriety, be 

made 
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made ufe of, both by the perfon whom he is about 
to injure, and by others, either to obftrudl the ex* 
ecution of his crime, or to punilh him when he ha$ 
executed.it. And upon this is founded that te* 
markable diftin&ion between juftice and all th$ 
other fociaj virtues, which has of late been parti* 
cularly infifted upon by an author of very great 
and original genius, that we feel ourfelyes to be 
under a ftri&er obligation to adt according tojnftice, 
than agreeably to friendfliip, charity, or gcnero-, 
fity ; that the practice of jhefe laft mentioned vir- 
tues feem§ to be left in fome meafure to our own 
choice, but that, fomehow or other, vpe feel our* 
felves to be in a peculiar manner tied, bound, and 
obliged to the observation of juftice, We feej, 
that is to fay, that force may, with the utmoft jpro* 
priety and with the approbation of all mankind, 
be made ufe of to conftrain us to obferve the rules 
of the one, but npt to follow the prepepts of the 
other, 

Werauft always, however, carefully diftihguifl* 
what is only blamabje, or the proper objedk of dif» 
approbatiori, from what force may be employed ei* 
ther to punift* or to prevent. That feems blamahle 
which falls (hort of that ordinary degree of proper 
beneficence which experience teaches us to expedt 
of every body -, and on thp contrary, that feem$ 
praife^worthy which goe§ beyond it, The ordinary 
degree itfelf, feems neither bkm^ble nor praife* 
worthy. A father, a fpn, a brother, who behaves 
to the correfpondent relation, neither better nor 
worfethan the greater part of men commonly do, 
feems properly, to deferve neither praife nor blame 
He who furprifes us by extraordinary and unexped* 
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ed, though ftill proper and fuitable kindnefs, or on 
the contrary, by extraordinary and unexpected* as 
well as unfuitable unkindnefs, feems praife-worthy in 
the one cafe, and blamable in the other. 

Even the moft ordinary degree of kindnefs or be- 
neficence, however, cannot, among equals,, be ex- 
torted by force. Among equals each ihdividual is 
naturally, and antecedent to the inftitution of ci- 
vil government, regarded as having a right both tp 
defend himfelf from injuries, and to exadt a certain 
degree of punifhment for thofe which have been 
done to him. Every generous fpeftator not only ap- 
proves of his condudt when he does this, but enters 
fo far into his fentiments as often to be willing to 
iaffift him. When one man attacks, or robs, or at- 
tempts to murder another, all the neighbours take the 
alarm, and think that they dot right when they run, 
either to revenge the perfon who has been injured, or 
to defend him who is in danger of being fo. But when 
a father" foils in the ordinary degree of parental af- . 
feftion towards a fon ; when a fon feems to want that 
filial reverence which might be expected to his father ; 
when brothers are without the ufual degree of bro- 
therly affection; when a man (huts his breaft againft 
companion, and refufes to relieve the mifery of his 
Cellow-creatures, when he can with the greateft eafe ; 
in- all thefe cafes, though every body blames the 
condudt, nobody imagines that thofe who might 
have reafon, perhaps, to expert more kindnefs, 
have any right to extort it by force. The fufferer 
xah only complain, and the (pe&ator can intermed- 
dle no other way than by advice and perfuafion. 
JJpon all fuch occafibns, for equals to ufe force 

againft 
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againft one another, would be thought the higheft 
degree of infolence and prefumption. 

A fuperior may, indeed, foretimes, with univer- 
fal approbation, oblige thofe under his jurifdi&ion 
to behave, in this refpeft, with a certain degree of 
propriety to one another. The laws of all civilized 
nations oblige parents to maintain their children, 
and children to maintain their parents, and ipapofe 
upon men many other duties of beneficence. The 
civil magiftrate is entrufted with the power not. only 
of preferving the public peace by reftraining injuf- 
tice, but of promoting the profperity of ;the com- 
monwealth,- by eftablifhing good. discipline, and by 
difcouraging every fort of vice *nd impropriety! 
he may prefcribe rules, therefore^ which .not only 
prohibit mutual injuries, among fellow citizens, bi# 
command mutual good- offices-, to a certain degree. 
When the fovereigrt commands what is merely jin-. 
different, and what r antecedent to his .orders,. might 
have been omitted without any blame^ itb§cortie$ 
not only blamable but punifliable to difobey hijn. 
When he commands, therefore, whet* antecedent 
to any~fuch prder, couldnot have been omitted with* 
out the greateft blarrie, it furely becomes much raprc 
punifliable ib be wanting in obediehce: . Of. all the 
duties- of a law-giver, however, this, perhaps,; is 
that which it requires the greateft delicacy and re* 
ferve to execute with propriety and judgment. To 
negledt it altogether expofes the commpij-wealth to 
many grofs diforders and fhocking enormities, an4 
to pufhk too far is deilru&ive of all liberty, fe- 
curity, andjuftice. " • • 

Though 
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Though the mere want of beneficence feems to 
merit no punifhment from equals, the greater ex- 
ertion's of that virtue appear to deferve the highfeft 
reward. By being productive of the greateft good, 
they are the natural and approved obje&s of the 
livelieft gratitude. Though the breach of juftice, 
on the contrary, expofes to punifliment, the obfer- 
vance of the rules of that virtue Teems fcarce to de- 
ferve any reward. There is, no doubt, a propriety 
in the practice of juftice, and it merits, upon that 
account, all the approbation which is due to pro- 
priety. But as it does no real pofitive good, it is 
entitled to very little gratitude. Mere juftice is, . 
upon moft occafions, but a negative virtue, and 
only hinders us from hurting our neighbour. The 
man who barely abftains from violating either the 
perfon, or the eftate, or the reputation of his neigh- 
bours, has furely very little pofitive merit. He 
fulfils, however, all the rules of what is peculiarly 
called juftice, and does everything which his equals 
can with propriety force him to do, or which they 
can puntfh him for not doing. We may often fulfil 
all the rules of juftice by fitting ftill and doing no- 
thing. 

As every man doth, fo (hall it be done to him, 
and retaliation feems to be the great law which is 
didated to us by Nature. Beneficence and gene- 
rofity we think due to the generous and beneficent. 
Thofe whofe hearts never open to the feelings of 
humanity, (hould, we think, be fhut out in the 
fame manner, from the affe&ions of all their fellow- 
creatures, and be allowed to live in the midft of fo- 
ciety, as in a great defert where there is no-body to 
care for them, or to inquire after them. The vio- 
lator 
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lator of the laws of juftice ought to be made to feel 
himfelf that evil which he has done to another ; and 
fince no regard to the fufferings of his Brethren are 
capable of reftraining him, he ought to be over- awed 
by the fear of his own. The man who is barely in- 
nocent, who only obferves the law of juftice with 
regard to others, and merely abftains from hurting 
his neighbours, can merit only that his neighbours 
in their turn fliould refpeft his innocence, and that 
the fame laws fliould be religioufly obferved with re-* 
gard to him. 



CHAP. If. 

Of the fet\fe of juftice $ of remorfe, and of the con/ip* 
oufnefs of merit. 



HERE cart be no prober motive for hurting 
our neighbour, there can be no incitement to do evil 
to another, which mankind will go along with, ex- 
cept juft indignation for evil which that other has 
done to us. To difturb his ha£pinefs merely be- 
caufe it ftands in the way of our own, to take from 
him ^what is of real ufe to him merely becaufe it may 
be of equal or more ufe to us, or to indulge, in this 
manner, at the expence of other people, the natural , 
preference which every man has for his own happi- 
nefs above that of other people, is what no impar- 
tial fpettator can go along with. Every man is, no 
doubt, by nature, firft and principally recommend- 
ed to his own care } and as he is fitter to take care 

of 
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of himfelf than of any other perfon, it is fit and right 
that it fliould be fo. Every man, therefore, is much 
more deeply interefted in whatever immediately 
concerns himfelf, than in what concerns any other 
man : *and to hear, perhaps, of the death of another 
perfon, with whom we have no particular connexion, 
will give us lefs concern, will fpoil our ftomach, or 
break our reft much lefs than a very infignificant 
difafter which has befallen ourfelves. But though 
the ruin of our neighbour may affedt us much lefs 
than a very fmall misfortune of our own, we muft 
not ruin him to prevent that fmall misfortune, nor 
even to prevent our own ruin. We muft, here, as 
in all other cafes, view ourfelves not fo much ac- 
cording to that light in which we may naturally ap- 
pear to ourfelves, as according to that in which we 
jiatirfally appear to others. Though every man 
may, according to the proverb, be the whole world 
to himfelf, to the reft of mankind he is a moft infig- 
nificant part of it. Though his own happinefs may 
' be of more importance to him than that of all the 
world befides, to every other perfon it is of no more 
confequence than that of any other man. Though 
it may be true, therefore, that every individual, in 
:his own breaft, naturally prefers himfelf to all man- 
kind, yet he dares not look mankind in the face, 
and avow that he ads according to this principle. 
He feels that in this preference they can never go 
along with him, and that how natural foever it may 
be to him, it muft always appear exceflive and ex- 
travagant to them. When he views himfelf in the 
light in which he is confeious that others will view 
him, he fees that to them he is but one of the mul- 
titude in no refpedt better than any other in it. If 
. he would a£t fo as that the impartial fpedtator may 

enter 
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enter into the principles of his condu&, which 19 
what of all things he has the greateft defire to do, 
he muft, upon this, as upon all other occafions, 
humble the arrogance of his felf-love, and bring it 
down to fomething which other men can go along 
with. They will indulge it fo far as to allow him 
to be more anxious about, and to purfue with more 
earned afliduity, his own happinefs than that of any 
other perfon. Thus far, whenever they place them- 
felves in his fituation, they will readily go along with 
him. In the race for wealth and honours, and pre? 
ferments, he may run as hard as he can, and ftraia 
every nerve and every mufcle, in order to outftrip 
all his competitors. But if he (hould juftle, or throw 
down any of them, the indulgence of the fpeftators 
is entirely at an end. It is a violation of fair play, 
which they cannot admit of. This man is to them, 
in every refpedt, as good as he : they do not enter 
into that felf-love by which he prefers himfelf fo 
much to this other, and cannot go along with the 
motive from which he hurt him. They readily, 
therefore, fympathize with the natural refentment 
of the injured, and the offender becomes the obje& 
of their hatred and indignation. He is fenfible that 
he becomes fo, and feels that thofe fentiments are 
ready to burft out from all fides againft him. 

As the greater and more irreparable the evil that 
is done, the refentment of the fufferer runs naturally 
the higher, fo does likewife the fympathetic indig- 
nation of the fpe&ator, as well as the fenfe of guilt 
in the agent. Death is the greateft evil which one 
man can inflid upon another, and excites the high- 
eft degree of refentment in thofe who are immedi- 
ately connefted with the flain. Murder, therefore, 

ia 
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is the mod attrocious of all crimes which affeft in- 
dividuals only, in the fight both of mankind, and of 
the perfon who has committed it. To be deprived 
of that which we are poffeffed of, is a greater evil 
than to be difappointed of what we have only the 
expectation. Breach of property, therefore, theft 
% and robbery, which take from us what we are pof- 
fefied of, are greater crimes than breach of contract, 
which only difappoints us of what we expedted. 
The moft facred laws of juftice, therefore, thofe 
whofe violation feems to call the loudeft for ven-> 
geance and puniftiment, are the laws which guard 
the life and perfon of our neighbour ; the next are 
thofe which guard his property and pofleflions ; and 
laft of ail come thofe which guard what arc called 
his perfonal rights, or what is due to him from the 
promifes of others. 

The violator of the more facred kws of juftice 
can never reflect on the fentiments which mankind 
muft entertain with regard to him, without feeling 
all the agonies of fhame, and horror, and confter- 
nation. When his paffion is gratified, and he be* 
gins coolly to refleft upon his conduct, he can enter 
into none of the motives which influenced it. They 
appear now as deteftable to him as they did always 
to other people. By fympathizing with the hatred 
and abhorrence which other men muft entertain for 
Km, he becomes in (bmc meafure the objedt of his 
own hatred and abhorrence. The fituation of the 
perfon, who fuffeied by his injuftice, now calls upon 
hi6 pity. He is grieved at the thought of it ; re- 
grets the unhappy effects of his own conduit, and 
feds at the fame time that they have rendered him 
the proper objedt of the refentment aod indignation 

K of 
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of mankind, and of what is the natural confequence 
of refentment, vengeance and punifhment. The 
thought of this perpetually haunts him, and fills 
him with terror and amazement. He dares no lon- 
ger look fociety in the face, but imagines hirafelf 
as it were rejedted, and thrown out from the affec- 
tions of all mankind. He cannot hope for the con- 
folation of fympathy in^ this his greateft, and mod 
dreadful diftrefs. The remembrance of his crimes 
has (hut out all fellow-feelings with him from 
the hearts of his fellow-creatures. The fenti- 
ments which they entertain with regard to him, are 
the very thing which he is moft afraid of. Every 
thing feems hoftile, and he would be glad to fly to 
fomemhofpi table defert, where he might nevermore 
behold the face of a human creature, nor rdad in 
the countenance of mankind the condemnation of 
his crimes. But folitude is ftill more dreadful than 
fociety. His own thoughts can prefent him with 
■. nothing but what is black, unfortunate, and difaft- 
rous, the melancholy forebodings of incomprehen- 
fible mifery and ruin. . The horror of folitude drives 
him back into fociety, and he comes again into ths 
prefence of mankind, aftoniflied to appear before 
them, loaded with (hame and diftradted with fear, 
in order to fupplicate fome -little protedtion from the 
countenance of thofe very judges, who he knows 
have already all unanimoufly condemned him. Such 
is the nature of that fentiment, which is properly 
called jemorfe ; of all the fentiments which can en- 
ter the human breaft the moft dreadful. It is made 
up of (hame from the fenfe of the impropriety of 
paft condudt ; of grief for the effedts of it ; of pity 
for thofe who fuflfer by it* and of the dread and ter- 
ror of punifhment from the confcioufnefs of the juft- 
ly provoked refentment of -all rational creatures. 

The 
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The oppofite behaviour naturally infpires the op- r 
polite fentiment. The man who, not from frivo- 
lous fancy, but from proper motives, has perform- 
ed a generous adtion, when he looks forward to 
thofe whom he has ferved, feels himfelf to be the 
natural objeft of their love and gratitude, and, by 
fympathy with them, of the efteem apd approba- 
tion of all mankind. And when he looks back- 
ward to the motive from which he afted, and fur- 
veys it in the light in which the indifferent fpedtator 
will furvey it, he ftill continues to enter into it* and 
applauds himfelf by fympathy with the approbation 
of this fuppofed impartial judge. In both thefe 
points of view his own conduct appears to him 
every way agreeable. His mind, at the thought of 
it, is filled with cheerfulnefs, ferenity, and compo- 
fure. He is in friendftiip and harmony with all 
mankind, and looks upon his fellow-creatures with 
confidence and benevolent fatisfaftion, fecure that 
he has rendered himfelf worthy of their moft favour- 
able regards. In the combination of all thefe fenti- 
ments confifts the confcioufnefs of merit, or of de- 
ferved reward. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the utility of this conftitution of naturt. 



i 



T is thus that man, who can fubfift only in fo- 
ciety, was fitted by nature to that fituation for 'which 
he was made. All the members of human fociety 
ftand in need of each others affiftance, and are like- 
wife expofed to mutual injuries. Where the necef- 
fary affiftance is reciprocally afforded from love, 
from gratitude, from friendfhip and efteern^ the 
fociety flourifties and is happy. All the different 
members of it are bound together by the agreeable 
bands of love and affedtion, and are, as it were, 
drawn to one common Centre of mutual good of- 
fices. 

But though the neceflary affiftance fhould not be 
afforded from fuch generous and difinterefted mo- 
tives, though among the different members of the 
-fociety there fhould be no mutual love and affeftion, 
the fociety, though lefs happy and agreeable, will 
not neceffarily be diffolved. Society may fubfift 
among different men, as among different merchants, 
from a fenfe of its utility, without any mutual love 
or affedlion ; and though no man in it fhould owe 
any obligation, or be bound in gratitude to any 
other, it may Hill be upheld by a mercenary ex- 
change of good offices according to an agreed va- 
luation. 

Society, 
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Society, however, cannot fubfift am6ng thofe 
who 'are at all times ready to hurt and injure one 
another. The moment that injury begins, the mo- 
ment that mutual refentment and animofity take 
place, all the bands of it are broke afunder, and the 
different members of which it confided are, as it 
were, diffipated and fcattered abroad by the violence 
and oppofition of their difcordant affections. If 
there is any fociety among robbers and murderers, 
they muft at leaft, according to the trite obfervation, 
abftain from robbing and murdering one another. 
Beneficence, therefore, is lefs effential to the exift- 
ence of fociety than juftice. Society may fubfift, 
though not in the mod comfortable ftate, without 
beneficence ; but the prevalence of injuftice muft 
utterly deftroy it. 

Though Nature, therefore, exhorts mankind to 
a&s of beneficence, by the pleafing confeioufnefs of 
deferved reward, (he has not thought it neceflary to 
guard and enforce the pra&ice of it by the terrors 
of merited puniftiment in cafe it (hould he negleft- 
ed. It is the ornament which embellifties, not the 
foundation which fupports the building, and which 
it was,, therefore, fufficient to recommend, but by 
no means neceflary to impofe. juftice, on the con- 
trary, is the main pillar that upholds the whole edi- 
fice. If it is removed, the great^ the immenfe fa- 
bric of human fociety, that fabric which to raife and 
fupport feems in this world, if I may fay fo, to have 
been the peculiar and darling care of Nature, muft 
in a moment crumble into atoms. In order to en- 
force the obfervation of juftice, therefore, Nature 
has implanted in the human breaft that confeiouf- 
nefs of ill-defert, thofe terrors of merited punifti- 

K 3 ment 
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ment which attend upon its violation, as the great 
fafe-guards of the affociation of mankind, to pro- 
tect the weak, to curb the violent, and to chaftife 
the guilty. Men, though naturally fympathetic, feel 
fp little for another, with whom they have no par- 
ticular connexion, in comparifon for what they feel 
for themfelves ; the mifery of one, who is merely 
their fellow-creature, is of fo little importance to 
them in comparifon even of a fmall conveniency of 
their own j they have it fo much in their power to 
hurt him, and may have fo many temptations to 
do fo, that if this principle did not Hand up within 
thepi in his defence, and overawe them into a re- 
fpett for hijs innocence, they would, like wild 
beafts, be, at all times ready to fly upon him-, and 
a man would enter an aflembly of men as he enters 
a den of lions. 

In every part of the univerfe we obferve means 
^djufted with the niceft artifice to the ends which 
they are intended to produce ; and in the media-: 
nifm of a plant, or animal body, admire how every 
thing is contrived for advancing the two great purr 
pofes of nature, the fupport of the individual, and 
the propagation of the fpecies. But in thefe, and 
in all fijch objedts, we ftill diftinguifti the efficient 
from the final caufe of theij: feveral motions and or?r 
ganizations. The digeftion of the food, the circur 
lation of the blood, and the fecretiqn of the feve- 
ral juices which are drawn from it, are operations all 
of them neceffary for the great purpqfes of animal 
life. Yet we ijever Endeavour to account for them 
from thofe purpofes as from their efficient caufes, 
nor imagine that the blood circulates, or that the 
food digefts of its own apcord, and with a view or 

intention 
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intention to the purpofes of circulation or digeftion. 
The wheels of the watch are all admirably adjufted 
to the end for which it was made, the pointing of 
the hour. All their various motions confpire in the 
niceft manner to produce this effedt. If they were 
endowed with a defire land intention to produce it, 
they could not do it better. Yet we never afcribe 
any fuch defire or intention to them, but to the 
watch-maker, and we know that they are put in mo- 
tion by a fpring, which intends the effedt it pro- 
duces as little as they do. But though, in account- 
ing for the operations of bodies, we never fail to 
diftinguifti in this manner the efficient from the final 
caufe, in accounting for thofe of the mind, we are 
very apt to confound thofe two different things with 
. one another. When by natural principles we are 
Jed to advance thofe ends, which a refined and en- 
lightened reafon fhould recommend to us, we are 
very apt to impute to that reafon, as to their efficient 
Caufe, the fentiments and adtions by which we ad- 
vance thofe ends, and to imagine that to be the wif- 
dom of man, which in reality is the wifdom of God. 
Upon a fuperficiai view this caufe feems fufficient to 
produce the effefts which are afcribed to it $ and the 
iyftem of human nature feems to be more : fimple 
and agreeable when all its different operations are in 
this manner deduced from a fingle principle. 

As fociety cannot fubfift unlefs the law$ of juftice 
are totally obferved, as no focial intercourfe can tak;e 
place among men who do not generally abftain 
. from injuring one another * the confideration of this 
neceffity, it has been thought, was the ground upon 
. which we approved of the enforcertient of the laws 
of juftice by the puniftiment of thofe who violated 
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them. Man, it has been faid, has a natural love 
for fociety, and defires that the union of mankind 
fh&uld be preferved for its own fake, and though he 
himfelf was to derive no benefit from it. The or^ 
derly and flourifhing (late of fociety is agreeable to 
him* and he takes delight in contemplating it. It's 
diforder and confufion, on the contrary, is the ol> 
jcft of his averfion, and he is chagrined at whatever 
tends to produce it. He is fenfible too that his own 
intereft is connefted with the profperity of fociety, 
£ftd that the happinefs, perhaps the prefervation of 
his esdftence* depends upon its prefervation. Upon 
every account, therefore, he has an abhorrence at 
whatever can tend to deftroy fociety, and is willing 
to make life of every means, which can hinder fo 
hated and fo dreadful an event. Injuftice neceffa-* 
rily tends to deftroy it, Every appearance of in- 
juftice, therefore, alarms him, and he runs, if I may * 
fay fo, to flop the progrefs of what,' if allowed to go 
on, would quickly put an end to every thing that is 
dear to him. If he cannot reftrain it by gentle and 
fair means^ he rnitft bear it down by force and vio-? 
feftce, and at any rate mud put a flop to its fur* 
tJier progrefs. Hence it is, they fay, that he often 
approves of the enforcement of the law of juftice 
even by the capital punifliment of thofe who vio- 
late them. The difturber of the public peace is. 
hereby removed out of the world, and others arc 
terrified by his fate from imitating his example. 

Such is the account commonly given of <&r ap- 
probation of the ptinifhftient of injuftice. And fo 
■far this account is undoubtedly true, that we fre^ 
■qtaefftly have occafion to confirm our natural fenfe 
*of the ptfoprfety and fit&efeof punifhmeat, by reflec- 
ting 
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ting how neceffary it is for preferring the order of 
fociety. When the guilty is about to fuffer that 
juft retaliation, which the natural indignation of 
mankind tells them is due to his crimes ; when the 
infolence of his injuftice is broken and humbled by 
the terror of his approaching puniftiment ; when he 
ceafes to be an obje<3: of fear, with the generous and 
humane he begins to be an objedt of pity. The 
thought of what he is about to fuffer extinguifhes 
their refentment for the fufferings of others to which 
he has given occafion. They are difpofed to par- 
don and forgive him* and to fave him from that pu- 
nishment, which in all their cool hours they had con- 
fidered as the retribution due to fuch crimes. Here, 
therefore, they have occafion to call to their affift- 
ance the confideration of die general intereft of fo- 
ciety. They counterbalance the impulfe of this 
weak and partial humanity by the di&ates of a hu- 
manity that is more generous and comprehensive. 
They refledt that mercy to the guilty is cruelty to 
the innocent, and oppofe to the emotions of corn- 
paflion which they feel for a particular perfon, a 
more enlarged compaflion, which they feel for man- 
kind. 

Sometimes too we have occafion to defend the 
propriety of obferving the general rulfes of juftice by 
lhe confideration of ttheir neceflity to the fupport of 
ibciety. We frequently bear the young and the li- 
centious ridiculing the moft facred rules of morality, 
end profeffing, fometimes from the corruption, but 
more frequently from the vanity of their hearts, the 
moft abominable maxims of conduct. Our indig- 
nation roufes, and we are eager to refute and ex- 
pofe fuch deteftable principles. But though it is 

their 
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their intrinfic hatefulnefs and deteftablenefs, which 
originally inflames us againft theip, we are unwil- 
ling to aflign this as the fole reaibn why we con- 
demn them, or to pretend that it is merely becaufe 
we ourfelves hate and deteft them. The reafon, we 
think, would . not appear to be conclufive. Yet 
why fhould it not ; if we hate and deteft them be- 
caufe they are the natural and proper objefts of ha-* 
tred and d^teftation ? But when we are aflced why 
we Ihould not aft in fuch or fuch a manner, the 
very queftion feems to fuppofe that, to thofe who 
alk it, this manner of afting does not appear to be 
for its own fake the natural and proper objedt of 
thofe fentiments. We muft (how them, therefore, 
that it ought to be fo for the fake of fomething elfe. 
Upon this account We generally caft about for other 
arguments, and the .confideration which firft occurs 
to us is the diforder and confufion of fociety which 
would refult from the univerfal prevalence of fuch 
practices. We feldom fail, therefore, to infill upon 
this topic. 

But though it commonly requires po great dift 
cepiment to fee the deftru&ive tendency of all li- 
centious pradtices to the welfare of fociety, it is fel- 
dom this confideration which firft animates us a-* 
gainft them. All men, even the moft ftupid and 
unthinking, abhor fraud, perfidy, and injuftice, and 
delight to fee them punifhed. But few men have re- 
fledted upon the neceflity of juftice to the exiftence of 
fociety, how obvious foever that neceflity may ap- 
pear to be. 

That it is not a regard to the prefervation of fo-* 
ciety, which originally interefts us in the puuiftunejit 

of 
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of crimes committed againft individuals, may be de- 
inonftrated by many obvious confiderations, * The 
concern which we take in the fortune and happinefs 
of individuals does not, in common cafes, arife from 
that which we take in the fortune and happinefs of 
fociety. We are no more concerned for the de- 
ftru&ion or lofs of a fingle man, becaufe this man is 
a member or part of fociety, and becaufe we ftiould 
be concerned for the deftruttion of fociety, than we 
are concerned for the lofs of a fingle guinea, becaufe 
this guinea is a part of a thoufand guineas, and be- 
caufe we flxould be concerned for the lofs of the 
whole fum. In neither cafe do$s our regard for the 
individuals arife from our regard for the multitude : 
but in both cafes our regard for the multitude is 
compounded and made up of the particular regards 
which we feel for the different individuals of which 
it is compofed. As when a fmall fum is unjuftly 
taken from us we do not fo much profecute the in- 
jury from a regard to the prefervation of our whole 
fortune, as from a regard to that particular fum 
which we have loft ; fo when a fingle man is injured 
or deftroyed, we demand the puniftiment of the 
wrong that has been done to him, not fo much from 
a concern for the general intereft of fociety, as from 
a concern for that very individual who has been in- 
jured. It is to be obferved, however, that this 
concern does Yiot neceffarily include in it any degree 
of thofe exquifite fentiments which are commonly 
called love, efteem, and affedtion, and by which we 
diftinguifti our particular friends and acquaintance. 
The concern which is requifite for this is no more 
than the general fellow-feeling which we have with 
every man merely becaufe he is our fellow-creature. 
VVe enter into the refentment even of an odious per- 

fon, 
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fon, when he is injured by thofe to whom he has 
given no piovocation. Our difapprobation of his 
ordinary chara&er and condudt, does not in this 
cafe altogether prevent our fellow-feeling with his 
natural indignation ; though with thofe who are not 
either extremely candid, or who have not been ac- 
cuftomed to corred and regulate their natural fenti- 
ments by general rules, it is very apt to damp it. 

Upon fame occafions, indeed, we both punifh 
and approve of punifhment, merely from a view to 
the general intereft of fociety, which, we imagine, 
cannot otherwife be fecured. Of this kind are all 
the puniftiments inflifted for breaches of what is 
called either civil police, or military difcipline. Such 
crimes do not immediately or directly hurt any par- 
ticular perfon ; but their remote confequences, it is 
fuppofed, do produce, or might produce, either a 
confiderabie inconveniency, or a great diforder in 
the fociety. A centinel, for example, who falls afleep 
upon his w&tch, fuffers death by the law of war, be- 
caufe fuch careleffnefs might endanger the whole ar- 
my. This feverity may, upon many occafions, ap- 
pear neceflary* and, for that reafon, juft and proper. 
When the prefervation of an individual is incon* 
fiftent with the fefety of a multitude, nothing can be 
more juft than that the many fhould be preferred to 
the one. Yet this punilhqient, how neceffary fo-» 
ever, always appears to be exceflivejy fevere. The 
natural atrocity of the crime feems to be fo little, 
and the punifhment fo great, that it is with great 
difficulty that our hearts can reconcile itfelf to it. 
Though fuch careleffnefS appears very blamabie, 
yet the thought of this crime does not naturally ex- 
cite any fuch refentment, as would prompt us to 

take 
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take fuch dreadful revenge. A man of humanity 
muft recoiled himfelf, muft make an effort, and ex- 
ert his whole firmnefs and refolution, before he can 
bring himfelf either to inflitt it, or to go along with 
it when it is inflifted by others. It is not, however, 
iii this manner, that he looks upon the juft punifti- 
ment of an ungrateful murderer or parricide. His 
heart, in this cafe, applauds with ardour, and even 
with tranfport, the juft retaliation which feems due 
to fuch deteftable crimes, and which, if, by any ac- 
cident, they (hould happen to efcape, he would be 
highly enraged and difappointed. The very differ- 
ents fentiment with which the fpe&ator views thofe 
different punifhmente, is a proof that his approba- 
tion of the one is far from being founded upon 
the fame principles with that of the other. He looks 
upon the centinel as an unfortunate vidlim, who, in- 
deed, muft, and ought to be, devoted to the fafety 
of numbers, but whom ftill, in his heart, he wotild 
t>e glad to fave ; and he is only forry, that the inter- 
eft of the many (hould oppofe it. But if the mur- 
derer (hould efcape from punifliment, it would ex- 
cite his higheft indignation, and he would call upon 
God to avenge, in another world, that crime which 
the injuftice of mankind had negledted to chaftife 
upon earth. ***- 

)For it well deferves to be taken notice of, that we 
are fo far from imagining that injuftice ought to be 
puniihed in this life, merely on account of the or- 
der of fociety, which cannot otherwife be maintain- 
ed, that Nature teaches us to hope, and religion, we 
fuppofe, authorises us to expeft, that it will be pu- 
niihed, even in a Rfe to come. Our fenfe of he ill 
defert parities it, if I may fey fo, even beyond the 

grave, 
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grave, though the example of its punifhraent there 
cannot ferve to deter the reft of mankind, who fee 
it not, who know it not, from being guilty of the 
like practices here. The juftice of God, however, 
we think, ftill requires, that he fhould hereafter 
avenge the injuries 6f the widow and the fatherlefs, 
who are here lb often infulted with impunity. 

That the Deity loves virtue and hates vice, as a 
voluptuous man loves riches and hates poverty, not 
for their own fakes, but for the effe&s which' they 
tend to produce ; that he loves the one, only becaufe 
it promotes the happinefs of fociety, which his be- 
nevolence prompts him to defire ; ai\d that he hates 
the other, only becaufe it occafions the mifery of man-' 
kind, which the fame divine quality renders the ob- 
ject of his averfion ; is not the do&rine of untaught 
nature, but of an artificial refinement of reafon and 
philofophy. Our untaught, natural fentiments, all 
prompt us to believe, that as perfedt virtue is fup- 
pofed neceffarily to appear to the Deity, as it does' 
to us, for its own fake, and without any further 
view, the natural and proper objedt of love and re- 
ward, fo muft vice, of hatred and .puniftiment. 
That the gods neither refent nor hurt, was the ge- 
neral maxim of all t\fr different feds of the ancient 
philofophy: and if, by refenting, be underftood, 
that violent and diforderly perturbation, which often 
diftradts and confounds the human breaft ; or if, by 
hurting, be underftood, the doing mifchief wanton- 
ly, and without regard to propriety or juftice, fuch 
weaknefs is undoubtedly unworthy of the divine 
perfe&ion. But if it be meant, that vice does not 
appear to the Deity to be, for its own fake, the ob- 
ject of abhorrence and averfion, and what, for its 

own 
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own fake, it is fit and right ftiould be puniftied, the 
truth of this maxim feems repugnant to fome very 
natural feelings. If we confult our natural fenti- 
ments, we are even apt to fear, left, before the ho- 
linefs of God, vice fhould appear to be more worthy 
of punilhment than the weaknefs and imperfection 
of human virtue can ever feem to be of reward. 
Man, when about to appear before a Being of infi- 
nite perfe&ion, can feel but little confidence in his 
own merit, or in the imperfect propriety of his own 
condudt. In the prefence of his fellow-creatures, he 
may even juftly elevate himfelf, and may often have 
reafon to think highly of his own character and con- 
dudt, compared to the ftill greater imperfection of 
theirs. But the cafe is quite different when about to 
appear before his infinite Creator. To fuch a Be- 
ing, he fears, that his littlenefs and weaknefs can 
fcarce ever appear the proper objedt, either of ef- 
teem or of reward. But he can eafily conceive, 
how the numberlefs violations of duty, of which he 
has been guilty, {hould render him the proper objett 
of averfion and punilhment ; and he thinks he can 
fee no reafon why the divine indignation (hould not 
be let loofe without any reftraint, upon fo vile an in- 
fedk, as he imagines that he himfelf mult appear to 
be. If he would ftill hope for happinefs, he fufpedts 
that he cannot demand it from the juftice, but that 
he muft entreat it from the mercy of God. Repent- 
ance, forrow, humility, contrition at the thought of 
his paft condudt, feem, upon this account, the fen- 
timents which become him, and to be the only 
means which he has left for appeafing that wrath 
which, he knows, he has juftly provoked. He 
even diftrufts the efficacy of all thefe, and naturally 
fears, left the wifdom of God fhould not, like the 

weaknefs 
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weaknefs of man, be prevailed upon to fpare the 
crime by the moft importunate lamentations of the 
criminal. Some other interceflion, fome other Sa- 
crifice, fome other atonement, he imagines muft be 
made for him, beyond what he himfelf is capable of 
making, before the purity of the divinej\aftices;an be 
reconciled to his manifold offences. The dodirines 
of revelation coincide, in every refpedt, wktL-tnofe 
original anticipations of nature ; and a? they teach us 
how little we can depend upon the imperfection of 
our own virtue, fo they (how us, at the fame time, 
that the moft powerful interceflion has been made, 
and that the moft dreadful atonement has been paid 
for our manifold tranfgreflions and iniquities. 



SEO 
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SECTION III. 



Of the influence of fortune upon the fentiments of 
mankind, with regard to the merit or demerit of 
adtions. 



INTRODUCTION, 



W HATEVER praife or blame can be due to 
any adtion, muft belong either, firft, to the intention 
or afFedtion of the heart, from which it proceeds; 
or, fecondly, to the external adtion or m<*rement of 
the body, which this affedtion gives occafion to ; or, 
laft, to all the good or bad confequences, which ac- 
tually, and in fadt, proceed from it. Thefe three 
different things conftitute the whole nature and cir- 
cumftances of the adtion, and muft be the foundation 
of whatever quality can belong to it. 

That the two laft of thefe three circumftances can- 
not be the foundation of any praife or blame, is abun- 
dantly evident ; nor has the contrary ever been af- 
ferted by any body. The external adtion or move- 
ment of the body is often the fame in the moll in- 
nocent and in the moft blamable adtions. He who 
(hoots a bird, and he who (hoots a man, both of them 
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perform the fame external movement : each of them 
draws the tricker of a gun. The confequences 
which adtually, and in fatt, happen to proceed from 
any a&ion, are, if poflible, ftill more indifferent 
either ta jxaife oj blame, thaA even the external 
movement of the body. As they depend, not up- 
on the agent, but upon fortune, they cannot be the 
proper foundation for any fentiment, of which his 
chara<fter and conduct are the objects. 

The only confequences for which he can be an- 
fwerable, or by which he can deferve either approba- 
tion or difapprobation of any kind, are thofe which 
were Come way or other intended, or thofe which> 
at leaft, (how fome agreeable or difagrecable quality 
in the intention of the heart, from which he a&ecL 
To the intention or affettion of the heart, therefore^ 
to the propriety or impropriety > to the benefice*:.* 
or hurtfuhiefs of the defign, all praife or blame, all 
approbation or cfcfapprobatioa, of any kind, whicfe 
qan juftly be beftowed upon any action, muft ulti- 
mately belong. 

When this maxim is thus propofed in abftraft and 
genial terms, tfcere is no body who does not agpee 
to it. Its felf-»evid«nt juftice is acknowledged by 
a8 the world* and there is not a diffenting vok^ 
among all mankind. Every body allows^ that how 
different foever the accidental, the unintended and 
unforeseen confequences of different aftions, * yet, if 
the intentions or aflfe&ions from which they arofe 
were, on the one hand, equally proper and equally 
beneficent, or, oiv the other, equally improper and 
equally malevolent, the merit or demerit of the ac- 
tions is ftill: the feme, and the*agent is equally the 
fukabfe obje£fc etther<of gratitudte- of of refentment. 

/ But 
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But how well foever we may feem to be perfuad- 
ed of the truth of this equitable maxim, when wfe 
confider it after this manner, in abftrad, yet when 
we come to particular cafes, the adtual confequences 
which happen to proceed from any adtion, have a 
very great eflfedt upon our fentiments concerning its 
merit or demerit, and almoft always either enhance 
or diminifh our fenfe of both. Scarce^ in any one 
inftance, perhaps, will our fentiments be found, af- 
ter examination, to be entirely regulated by this 
rule, which we all acknowledge ought entirely to 
regulate them. 

This irregularity of fentiment, which every body 
feels, which fcarce any body is fufficiently aware of, 
and which no body is willing to acknowledge, I pro- 
ceed now to explain ; and I (hall confider, firft, the 
caufe which gives oceafion to it, or the mechanifm 
by which nature produces it ; fecoftdly, the extent 
of its influence) and, laft of all, the end which it 
anfwers, or the purpofe which the Author of nature 
ieems to have intended by it 
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CHAP. I. 



Of the caufes of this influence of fortune. 



HE caufes of pain and pleafure, whatever they 
are, or however they operate, feem to be the objedls, 
which, in all animals, immediately excite thofe two 
paflions of gratitude and refentment. They are ex- 
cited by inanimated, as well as by animated objects. 
We are angry, for a moment, even at the ftone that 
hurts us. A child beats it, a dog barks at it, a cho- 
leric man is apt to curfe it. The leaft reflexion, in- • 
deed, corrects this fentiment, and we foon become 
fenfible, that what has no feeling is a very improper 
Objett of revenge. When the mifchief, however, 
is very great, the objedt which caufed it becomes 
difagreeable to us ever after, and we take pleafure 
to burn or deftroy it. We (hould treat, in this man- 
ner, the inftrument which had accidentally been the 
caufe of the death of a friend, and we (hould often 
think ourfelves guilty of a fort of inhumanity, if 
we negledted to vent this abfurd fort of vengeance 
upQn it. 

We conceive, in the fame manner, a fort of gra- 
titude for thofe inanimated objedts, which have been 
the catifes of great, or frequent pleafure to us. The 
failor, Who, as foon as he got aftiore, ftiould mend 
his fire with the plank upon which he had juft es- 
caped 
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caped from a (hipwreck, would feem to be guilty 
of an unnatural adtion. We ftiould expedt that he 
would rather prefer ve it with care and affedtibnj as 
a monument that was, in fome meafure, dear to 
him. A man grows fond of a fnuff-box, of a pen- 
knife, of a ftaff which he has long made ufe of, and 
conceives fomething like a real love and affedtion 
for them. If he breaks or lofes them, he is vexed 
out of all proportion to the value of the damage. 
The houfe which we have long lived in, the tree, 
whofe verdure and (hade we haw long enjoyed, 
are both looked upon with a fort of refpedt that 
feems di;e to fuch benefactors. The decay of the 
one, or the ruin of the other, affedts us with a kind 
of melancholy, though we (hould fuftain no lofs by 
it. The Dryads and the Lares of the ancients, a 
fort of genii of trees and houfes, were probably firft 
fuggefted by this fort of affedtion, which the authors 
of thofe fuperftitions felt for fuch objedts, and which 
feemed unreafonable, if there was nothing animated 
about them. 

But, before any thing can be the proper objedt of 
gratitude or refentment, it muft not only be the 
caufe of pleafure or pain, it muft likewife be capa- 
ble of feeling them. Without this other Equality, 
thofe paifions cannot vent themfelves with any fort 
of fatisfadtion upon it. As they are excited by the 
caufes of pleafure and pain, fo their gratification 
confifts in retaliating thofe fenfations upon what 
gave occalion to them ; which it is to no purpofe to 
attempt upon what has no fenfibility. Animals, 
therefore, are lefs improper objedts of gratitude and 
refentment than inanimated objedts. The dog that 
bites, the ox that gores, are both of them punifhed. 

L 3 If 
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If they have been the caufes of the death of any pef- 
fon, neither the public, nor the relations of the (lain, 
can be fatisfied, uniefs they are put to death in their 
turii : nor i& this merely for the fecurity of the liv- 
ing, but in fome meafure, to revenge the injury of 
the dead. Thofe animals, on the contrary, that 
have been remarkably ferviceable to their matters, ' 
become the objects of a very lively gratitude. We 
are (hocked at the brutality of that officer, mention- 
ed in the Turkish Spy, who (tabbed the horfe that 
had carried him a-crofs an arm of the fea, left that 
animal (hould afterwards diftinguifli forpe other per- 
Ibn by a fimilar adventure. 

But, though animals are not only the caufes of 
pleafure and pain, but are alfo capable of feeling 
thofe ftftfatioiis, they are (till far from being com- 
plete and perfect obje&s, either of gratitude or re- 
fentment ; and thofe pafiions (till feel, that there is 
fomething wanting to their entire gratification. What 
gratitude chiefly defires, is not only to make the 
benefactor feel pleafure in his turn, but to make him 
confcious that he meets with tj^s reward on account 
of his paft conduit, to makfiJiim pleafed with that 
conduit, and to fatisfy him that the p^rfon upon 
whom he beftowed his good offices was not unwor- 
thy of them. What moft of all charms us in our 
benefactor, is the concord between his fentiments 
and our own, with regard to what interefts us fo nearr 
ty as the worth of our own character, and the efteem 
that is due to us. We are delighted to find a per- 
fon who values us as well as we value ourfelves, and 
diftingwflies us from the reft of mankind, with an 
attention not unlike that with which we diftinguifli 
otjrfelves. To maintain in him thefe agreeable and flat- 
tering 
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tering fentiments, is one of the chief ends propofed 
by the returns we are difpofed to make to him. A 
generous mind often difdains the interefted thought 
of extorting new favours from its benefoftor, by 
what may be called the importunities of its grati- 
tude. But to preferve and to incrcafe his efteem* 
is an itttereft which the greateft mind- does not think 
unworthy of its attention. And this is the found** 
tion of what I formerly obferved, that when we 
cannot enter into the motives of our benefactor, 
when his condutt and chara&er appear unworthy of 
our approbation, let his fervices have been ever fo 
great, our gratitude is always fenfibly diminifhed, 
• We are lefs flattered by the diftin&ion •, and to pre- 
ferve the efteem of fo weak, or fo worthlefs a pa- 
tron, feems to be an objedt which does not defer ve 
to be purfued for its own fake. 

The objeft, on the contrary, which refentment 
is chiefly intent upon, is not fo much to make our 
enemy feel pain in his turn, as to makfe him can- 
fcious that he feels it upon account of his paft con* 
dutfL to make him repent of that conduct, and to 
make him fenfible, that the perfen whom \t& injur* 
ed did not defetve to be treated in that mahftef. 
What chiefly enrages us again!* the man who in- 
jures or infults us, is the little account which he 
feems to make of Us, the unreafonable preference 
which he gives to himfelf above us, and that abfunj 
felf-love, by which he feems to imagine, that other 
people may be facrificed at any time, to his conve- 
hiency or his humour. The glaring impropriety of 
thiscondu& 5 the_grofs infolence and injuftice which 
it feems to involve in it, often (hock and exafperate 
us mope than all the mifchief which we have fuffered, 

L 4 To 
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To bring him back to a more juft fenfe of what is 
due to other people, to make him fenfible of what 
he owes us, and of the wrong that fre has done to . 
us, is frequently the principal end propofed in our 
revenge, which is always imperfeft when it cannot 
accomplifh this. When our enemy appears to have 
done us no injury, when we are fenfible that he adt- 
ed quite properly, that, in his fituation, we lhould 
have done the fame thing, and that we deferved 
from him all the mifchief we met with ; in that cafe, 
if we have the leaft fpark either of candour or juftice, 
we can entertain no fort of refentment. 

Before any thing, therefore,, can be the complete 
and proper objedt, either of gratitude or refent-.- 
ment, it muft poffefs three different qualifications, 
Firft, it muft be the caufe of pleafure in the one cafe f 
and of pain in the other. Secondly, it muft be ca- 
pable of feeling thofe fenfations. And, thirdly, it 
muft not only have produced thofe fenfations, but 
it muft have produced them from defign, and from 
a defign that is approved of in the one cafe, and 
difapproved of in the other. It is by the firft quali^ 
fication, that any objedt is capable of exciting thofe 
paflions ; it is by the fecond, that it is in any refpeft 
capable of gratifying them ; the third qualification is 
both neceflary for their complete fatisfadtion, afid as 
it gives a pleafure or pain that is both exquifite and 
peculiar, it is likewife an additional exciting caufe of 
thofe paflions. 

As what gives pleafure or pain, therefore, either 
in one way or another, is the fole exciting caufe of 
gratitude and refentment ; though the intentions of 
pny perfon (hould be ever fo proper and benefi- 
cent, 
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cent, on the one hand, or ever fo improper and ma- 
levolent on the other ; yet, if he has failed in pro- 
ducing either the good or evil which he intended, as 
one of the exciting caufes is wanting in both cafes, 
lefs gratitude feems due to him in the ofte, and lefs 
refentment in the other. And, on the contrary, 
though in the intentions of any perfon, there was 
either no laudable degree of benevolence on the one 
hand, or no blamable degree of malice on the other; 
yet, if his adtions ftiould produce either great good 
or great evil, as one of the exciting caufes takes 
place upon both thefe occafions, fome gratitude is 
apt to arife towards him in the one, and fome re- 
fentment in the other. A ftiadow of merit feems to 
fall upon him in the firft, a ftiadow of demerit in the 
fecond. And, as the confequences of adtions are al- 
together under the empire of Fortune, hence arifes 
her influence upon the fentiments of mankind, with 
regard to merit and demerit. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of tfe extent of this influence of fortune. 

H E efFedt of this Influence of fortune is* firft, 
to diminifti our fenfe of the merit or demerit of thofc 
a&ions which arofe from the mod laudable or blam* 
able intentions, when they fail of producing their- 
propofed efFedts : and, fecondly, to encreafe our 
fenfe of the merit or demerit of adtions, beyond 
what is due to the motives or affe&iora from 
which they proceed, when they accidentally gj?e 
occaCon other to extraordinary pjeafure or pain. 

I. Firft, I fay, though the intentions of any perfoi* 
fhould be ever fo proper and beneficent, on the 
one hand, or ever fo improper and malevolent, on 
the other, yet, if they fail in producing their efFedts, 
his merit feems imperfedt in the one cafe, and his 
demerit incomplete in the other. Nor is this irregt*- 
larky of fentiment felt only by thofe who are imme- 
diately afFedted by the confequences of any adtion. 
It is felt, in fome meafure, even by the impartial 
fpedtator. The man whofolicits an office for ano* 
ther, without obtaining it, is regarded as his friend, 
and feems to deferve his love and affedtion. But the 
man who not only folicits, but procures it,, is more 
peculiarly confidered as his patron and benefadtor, 
and is entitled to his refpedt and gratitude. The 
perfon obliged, we are apt to think, may with fome 

juftice, 
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juftice, imagine himfelf on a level with the firft : 
but wc cannot enter into his fentimerrts, if he does 
not feel himfelf inferior to the fecond. It is com- 
mon indeed to fay, that we are equally obliged to 
the man who has endeavoured to ferve us, as to 
him who adUially did fo. It is the fpeech which we 
conftantly make upon every unfuccefsful attempt of 
this kind ; but which, like all other fine fpeeches, 
mufl be underftood with a grain of allowance. The 
ientiments which a man of generofity entertains for 
the friend who fails, may often indeed be nearly the 
feme with thofe which he conceives for him who 
fucceeds : and the jnore generous he is, the more 
nearly will thofe fentiments. approach to an exadt 
level. With the truly generous, to be beloved, to 
be efteemed by thofe whom they themfelves think 
worthy of efteem, gives more pleafure, and thereby 
excites more gratitude, than all the advantages 
which they can ever exped from thofe fentiments. 
When they lofe thofe advantages therefore,, they 
feera to lofe but a trifle, which is fcarce worth re- 
garding. They ftill however lofe fomething. Their 
pkafure therefore, and confequently their gratitude, 
is not perfe&ly complete : and accordingly if, be- 
tween the friend who fails and the friend who fuc- 
ceeds, all other circumftances are equal* there will, 
even in the nobleft and the bed mind, be fome little 
difference of affe&ion in favour of him who fuc- 
ceeds. Nay, fo unjuit are mankind in this refpeft, 
that though the intended benefit ftiould be procured, 
yet if it is not procured by the means of a particular 
benefaftor r they are apt to think that lefs gratitude 
is due to the man, who with the belt intentions in 
the world could do no more than help it a little for- 
ward. As their gratitude is in this cafe divided 

among 
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among the different perfons who contributed to 
their pleafure;a fmaller (hare of it feems due to any- 
one. Such a perfon, we hear men commonly fay, 
intended no doubt to ferve us ;. and we really be- 
lieve exerted himfelf to the utmoft of his abilities 
for th&tpurpofe. We are not, however, obliged to 
him for this benefit ; fince had it not been for the 
concurrence of others, all that he could have done 
would never have brought it about. This confide- 
ration, they imagine, (hould, even in the eyes of the 
impartial fpedlator, diminifh the debt which they 
owe to him. The perfon himfelf who has unfuceefs-* 
fully endeavoured to confer a benefit, has by no 
means the fame dependency upon the gratitude of 
the man whom he meant to oblige, nor the fame? 
fenfe of his own merit towards him, which he woulcl 
have had in the cafe of fuccefs. 

Even the merit of talents and abilities which fome 
accident has hindered from producing their effe&s, 
feems in fome meafure imperfott, even to thofe who 
are fully convinced of their capacity to produce 
them. The general who has been hindered by the 
envy of ministers from gaining fome great advan^ 
tage over the enemies of his country, regrets the 
lofe of the opportunity for ever after. Nor is it 
only upon account of the public that he regrets it. 
He laments that he was hindered from performing 
an adtion which would have added a new luftre to 
his character in his own eyes, as well as in thofe of 
every other perfon. It fatisfies neither himfelf nor 
others to refledt that the plan or defign was all that 
depended on him, that no greater capacity was re- 
quired to execute it than what was neceffary to con- 
cert it : that he was allowed to be every way capa- 
ble 
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ble of executing it, and that had he been permitted 
to go on, fuccefs was infallible. He ftill did not 
execute it ; and though he might deferve all the ap- 
probation which is due to a magnanimous and great 
defign, he ftill wanted the adtual merit of having 
performed a great adtion. To take the management 
of any affair of public concern from the man who has 
aimoft brought it to a conclufion, is regarded as the 
moft invidious injuftice. As he had done fo much, 
he (hould, we think, have been allowed to acquire 
the complete merit of putting an end to it. It was 
objedted to Pompey, that he came in upon the vi<Sto- 
ries of Lucullus, and gathered thofe laurels which 
were due to the fortune and valour of another. The 
glory of Lucullus, it feems, was lefs complete even 
in the opinion of his own friends, when he v/as not 
permitted to finiih that conqueft which his conduit 
and courage had put in the power of aimoft any man 
to finiih. It mortifies an architect when his plans are 
either not executed at all, or when they are fo far al- 
tered as to fpoil the effedt of the building. The plan, 
however, is all that depends upon the architect. The 
whole of his genius is, to good judges, as complete- 
ly difcovered in that as in the actual execution. But 
a plan does not, even to the moft intelligent, give 
the fame pleasure as a noble and magnificent build- 
kig. They may difcover as much both of tafte and 
genius in the one as in the other. But their eflfedts 
are ftill vaftly different, and the amufement derived 
from the firft, never approaches to the wQnder and 
admiration which are fometimes excited by the fe- 
cond. We may believe of many men, that their 
talents are fuperior to thofe of Caefar and Alexander ; 
and that in the fame fituations they would perfonn 
ftill greater actions. In the meantime, however, 

we 
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we do not behold them with that aftoniftiment and 
admiration with which thofe two heroes have been 
regarded in all ages and nations. The calm judg- 
ments of the mind may approve of them more, but 
they want the fplendor of great actions to dazzle and 
tranfport it. The fuperiority of virtues and talents 
have not, even upon thofe who acknowledge that 
fuperiority, the fame effett with the fuperiority of 
atchievements. 

As the merit of an unfuccefsful attempt to do good 
feems thus, in the eyes of ungrateful mankind, 
to be diminiflied by the mifcarriage, fo does like- 
wife the demerit of an unfuccefsful attempt to do evil. 
The defign to commit a crime, how clearly foever 
it may. be proved, is fcarceever punifhed with the 
fame feverity as the adtual commifiion of it. The 
cafe of treafon is perhaps the only exception. That 
crime immediately afFetting the being of the govern- 
ment itfelf, the government is naturally more jealous 
of it than of any other. In the puniihment of trea- 
fon, the fovereign refents the injuries which are im- 
mediately done to himfelf : in the puniihment of 
other crimes, he refents thofe which are done toother 
men. It is his own refentment which he indulges in 
the one cafe : it is that of his fubje&s which by 
fympathy he enters into it in the other. In the 
firft cafe, m therefore, as he judges in his own caufej 
he is very apt to be more violent and fanguinaiy in 
his punishments than the impartial fpe&ator can ap- 
prove of. His refentment too rifes here upon? fnaalla 
occafions, and does not always as in other c&fes» 
wait for the perpetration of the crime, or even for 
the attempt to commit it. A treasonable concert, 
though nothing has been done, or even attempted i* " 
eonfequence of it, nay, a treafonable converfation, 

is 
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is in many countries puniftied in the fame manner as 
the actual commiffion of treafon. With regard to 
all other crimes, the mere defign, upon which no 
attempt' has followed, is feldom punifhed at all, and 
is never puniftied feverely. A criminal defign, and 
a criminal action, it may be faid indeed, do not ne- 
ceffarily fuppofe the fame degree of depravity, and 
ought not therefore to be fubjedted to the fame pu- 
ntfhment. We are capable, it may be faid, of re- 
folving, and even of taking meafures to execute, 
many things which, when it comes to the point, we 
feel ourfclves altogether, incapable of executing. 
But this reafon can have no place when the de- 
fign has been carried the length of the lad attempt. 
The man, however, who fires a piftol at his enemy, 
but miflfcs htm, is punifhed with death by the laws 
of fcaice any country. By the old law of Scotland, 
though he fhouH wound him, yet, unlefs death en- 
fues within a certain time, the aifaffin is not liable to 
the laft punifhment. The rcfentment of mankind, 
however, runs fo high againft this crime, their terror 
for the man who (hows himfelf capable of commit- 
ting it, is fo great, that the mere attempt to commit 
it ought in all countries to be capital. The attempt 
to commit fmaller crimes is almoft always punifhed 
very lightly, and fometirnes is not puniftied at all. 
The thief, whofe hand has been caught in his neigh- 
bour's pocket before he had taken any thing out of 
it* is punifhed with ignominy only. If he had got 
time to take away an handkerchief, he would have. 
been put to death. The houfe-breaker, who has 
been found fctting a ladder to his neighbour's win- 
dow, but had not got into it, is not expofed to the 
capital punifhment. The attempt to ravifh is not 
punifhed as a rape. The attempt to feduce a mar- 
ried 
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tied woman is not punifhed at all, though fe,du&ion 
is puniftied feverely. Our refentment- againft the 
perfon who only attempted to do aTmifchief, is fel- 
dom fo ftrong as to bear us out in inflidting the fame 
punUhment upon him, which we ftiould have thought 
due if he had actually done it. In the one cafe, the 
joy of our deliverance alleviates our fenfe of the atro- 
city of his condudt ; in the other, the, grief of our 
misfortune increafes it. His real demerit, however, 
is undoubtedly the fame in both cafes, fince his inten- 
tions were equally criminal : and there is in this ref- 
peft, therefore, an irregularity in the fentiments of 
all men, and a confequent relaxation of difcipline in 
the laws of, I believe, all nations, of the moft civiliz- 
ed, as well as of the mod barbarous. Thu humani- 
ty of a civilized people difpofes them either to difpenfe 
with, or to mitigate punifhments wherever their natu- 
ral indignation is not goaded on by the confequences 
of the crime. Barbarians, on the other hand, when 
no a&ual confequence has happened from any action, 
are not apt to be very delicate or inquifitive about 
the motives. 

The perfon himfelf who either from paffion, or 
from the influence of bad company, has refolved, 
and perhaps taken meafures to perpetrate fome 
crime, but who has fortunately been prevented by 
an accident which put it out of his power, is fure, if 
he has any remains of confeience, to regard this 
event all his life after as a great and figiial delive- 
rance. He can never think of it without returning 
thanks to Heaven for having been thus gracioufly 
pleafed to fave him from the guilt in which nfe^was 
juft ready to plunge himfelf, and to hinder him from 
rendering all the reft x of his life a fcene of horror, re- ' 
morfe, and repentance. But though his hands arc 

innocent. 
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innocent, # he is confcious that his heart is equally- 
guilty as if he had aftually executed what he was fo 
fully refolved upon. It gives great eafe to his con- 
fcience, however, to confider that the crime was not 
executed, though he knows that the failure arofe 
from iio virtue in him. He ftfll confiders himfelf 
as lefs deferving of punifhment and refentment ; and 
this 1 good fortune either diminifties, or takes away 
altogether, all fenfe of guilt. To remember how 
much he was refolved upon it, has no other effedt than 
. to make him regard his efcape as the greater and 
more miraculous : for he ftill fancies that he has ef- 
caped, and he looks back upon the danger to which 
his peace of mind was expo fed, with that terror, 
with which one who is in fafety may fometimes re- 
member the hazard he was in of falling over a pre- 
cipice, arid fhudder with horror at the thought. 

2. The fecond effett of this influence of fortune, 
is to incrcafe our fenfe of the merit or demerit of 
actions beyond what is due to the motives or affedli- 
on from which they proceed, when they happen to 
give occafion to extraordinary pleafure or pain. The 
agreeable or difagreeable effedts of the adtion often 
throw a fhadow of merit or demerit upon the agent, 
though in his intention there was nothing that de- 
fended either praife or blame, or at lead that deferved 
them in the degree in which we are apt to beftow 
them. Thus, even the meffenger of bad news' is 
difagreeable to us, and, on the contrary, we feel a 
fort of gratitude for the man who brings us good 
tidings. For a moment We look upon them both 
as the authors, the one of our good, the other of our 
bad fortune, and regard them in fome meafure as 
if they had really brought about the events which 

M they 
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they only give an account 'of. The firft author of 
our joy is naturally the obje& of a tranfitory grati- 
tude : we embrace him with warmth and affe&ion, 
and fhould be glad, during the initant of our profpe- 
rity, to reward him as for fome fignal fervice. By 
the cuftom of all courts, the officer who brings the 
news of a vi&ory, is entitled to confiderable prefer- 
ments, and the general always chufes one of his 
principal favourites to go upon fo agreeable an er- 
rand. The firft author of our forrow is, on the con- 
trary, juft as naturally the objedt of a tranfitory re- 
fentment. We can fcarce avoid looking upon him 
with chagrin and uneafinefs ; and the rude and bru- 
tal are apt to vent upon him that fpleen which his in- 
telligence gives occafion to. Tigranes, King of 
Armenia, ftruck off the head of the man who brought 
him the firft account of the approach of a formida- 
ble enemy. To punifti in this manner the author of 
bad tidings, feems barbarous and inhuman : yet, to 
reward the mefTenger of good news, is not disagree- 
able to us ; we think it fuitable to the bounty of 
kings. But why do we make this difference, fince, 
if there is no fault in die one, neither is there any 
merit in the other ? It is becaufe any fort of reafon 
feems fufficient to authorize the exertion of the focial 
and benevolent affedtions -, but it requires the moft 
folid and fubftantial to ma^e us enter into that of the 
unfocial and malevolent. 

But though in general we are averfe to enter into 
the unfocial and malevolent affe&ions, though we 
lay it down for a rule that we ought never to approve 
of their gratification, unlefs fo far as the malicious 
and unjuft intention of the perfon, againft whom 
they are dire&ed renders him their proper objedfc; 

yet, 
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yet, upon fome occafions, we relax of this feverity. 
When the negligence of one man has occafioned 
fome unintended damage to another, we generally 
enter fo far into the refentment of the fufferer, as to 
approve of his inflidting a punifliment upon the of- 
fender much beyond what the offence will have ap^ 
peared to deferve, had no fuch unlucky confe- 
quence followed from it. 

There is a degree of negligence, which would ap- 
pear to deferve fome chaftifement though it ftiould 
occafion no damage to any body. Thus, if a perfon 
fhould throw a large ftone over a wall into a public 
ftreet without giving warning to thofe who might be 
pafling by, and without regarding where it was like- 
ly to fall, he would undoubtedly deferve fome chafr 
tifement. A very accurate police would punifti fo 
abfurd an a£tion, even though it had done no mif- 
chief. The perfon who has been guilty of it, (hows 
an infolent contempt of the happinefs and fafety of 
others. There is real injuftice in his condudt. He 
wantonly expofes his neighbour to what no man in 
his fenfes would chufe to expofe himfelf, and evident- 
ly wants that fenfe of what is due to his fellow-crea- 
tures which is the bafis of juftice and of fociety. 
Grofs negligence therefore is, in the law, faid to be 
almoft equal to malicious defign *. When any un- 
lucky confequences happen from fuch careleflhefs, 
the perfon who has been guilty of it is often punifh- 
ed as if he had really intended thofe confequences $ 
and his condudt, which was only thoughtlefs and 
infolent, and what deferved fome chaftifement, is 
confidered as atrocious, and as liable to the fevereft 
M 2 punifh- 

* Lata culpa prope dolum eft. 
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punifhment. Thus if, by the imprudent a&ion . 
above-mentioned, he fhould accidentally kill a man, 
he is, by the laws of many countries, particularly by 
the old law of Scotland, liable to the laft punifhment. 
And though this is no doubt exceflively fevere, it is 
not altogether inconfiftent with our natural fenti- 
ments. Our juft indignation againft the folly and 
inhumanity of his conduct is exafperated by our 
fympathy with the unfortunate fufferer. Nothing 
however would appear more (hocking to our natural 
ferife of equity, than to bring a man to the fcaffbld 
merely for having thrown a ftone carelefsly into the 
ftreet without hurting any body. The folly and in- 
humanity of his conduct, however, would in this 
cafe be the fame ; but ftill our fentiments would be 
very different. The confideration of this difference 
may fatisfy us how touch the indignation, even of 
the fpedtator, is apt to be animated by the actual con- 
fequences of the adtion. In cafes of this kind there 
will, if I am not miftaken, be found a great degree 
of feve'rity in the laws of almoft all nations ; as I have 
already obferved that in thofe of an oppofite kind 
there was a very general relaxation of difcipline. 

There is another degree of negligence which does 
not involve in it any fort of injuftice. The perfon 
who is guilty of it treats his neighbour as he treats 
himfelf, means no harm to any body, and is far 
from entertaining any infolent contempt for the fafe- 
ty and happinefs of others. He is not, however, fo 
careful and circumfpe6t in his conduit as he ought to 
be, and defer ves upon this account fome degree of 
blame and cenfure, but no fort of punifhment. Yet 
if by a negligence * of this kind he fhould occafion 

fome 
* Culpa levis. 
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fome damage to another perfon, he is by the laws of, 
I believe, all countries, obliged to compenfate it. 
And though this is no doubt a real punifhment, and 
what no mortal would have thought of inflicting 
upon him, had it not been for the unlucky accident 
which his conduct gave occafion to ; yet this decifion 
of the law is approved of by the natural fentiments 
of all mankind. Nothing, we think, can be more 
juft than that one man (hould not fuffer by the care- 
kflheft of another; and that the damage occafioned 
by blamable negligence ftiould be made up by the 
perfon who was guilty of it. 

There is another fpecies of negligence *, which 
Cbnfifts merely in a want of the moft anxious timi- 
dity and circumfpe&ion, with regard to all the pofli- 
ble confequences of our aftions. The want of this 
painful attention, when no bad confequences follow 
from it, is fo far from being regarded as blamable, 
that the contrary quality is rather confidered as fuch. 
That timid circumfpedtion which is afraid Qf every 
thing, is never regarded as a virtue, but as a quality 
which more than any other incapacitates for a&ipn 
and bufinefe. Yet when, from a want of this ex- 
ceflive care, a perfon happens to occafion fome da- 
mage to another, he is often by the law obliged to 
compenfate it. Thus, by the Aquilian law, the man, 
who not being able to manage a horfe that had acci- , 
dentally taken fright, fhould happen to ride down 
his neighbour's flave, is obliged to compenfate the. 
damage. When an accident of this kind happens, 
we are apt to think that he ought not to have rode 
fuch a horfe, and to regard his attempting it as an un- 
M 3 pardonable 

* Culpa leviflima. 
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pardonable levity ; though without this accident we 
fliould not only have made no fuch reflexion, but 
fliould have regarded his refufing it astheeffett of 
timid weaknefs, and of an anxiety about merely 
poflible events, which it is to no purpofe to be aware 
of. The perfon himfelf, who by an accident even of 
this kind has involuntarily hurt another^ feems to ' 
have fome fenfe of his own ill defert, with regard 
to him. He naturally runs up to the fufferer to ex- 
prefs his concern for what has happened, and to 
make' every acknowledgment in his power. If he ' 
has any fenfibility, he neceflarily defires to compen- 
fate the damage, and to do every thing he can to 
appeafe that animal refentment, which he is fenfi- 
ble will be apt to arife in the breaft of the fufferer. 
To make no apology, to offer no atonement, is re- 
garded as the highelt brutality. Yet why fliould he , 
make an apology more than any other perfon ? 
Why fliould he, fince he was equally innodent with 
any other by-ftander, be thus fingled out from 
among all mankind, to make up for the bad fortune 
of another ? This talk would furely never be impof* 
ed upon him, did hot even the impartial fpeftator 
feel fome indulgence for what may be regarded ag 
the unjuft refentment of that other, 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 



Of the final caufe of this irregularity of fenti- 
ments. 



«3 U C H is the effed of the good or bad confe- 
quence of adtions upon the fentiments both of 
the perfon who performs them, and of others ; and 
thus, Fortune, which governs the world, has fome 
influence where we ftiould be leaft willing to allow 
her any, and directs in fome meafure the fentiments 
of mankind, with regard to the character and con- 
dudt both of themfelves and others. That the world 
judges by the event, and not by the defign, has been 
in all ages the complaint, and is the great difcou- 
ragement of virtue. Every body agrees to the gene- 
ral maxim, that as the event does not depend on the 
agent, it ought to have no influence upon your fenti- 
ments, with regard to the merit or propriety of his 
conduit. But when we come to particulars, we 
find that our fentiments are fcarce in any one in- 
ftance exa&ly conformable to what this equitable 
maxim would direct. The happy or unprofperous 
event of any aftion, is not only apt to give us a good 
or bad opinion of the prudence with which it was 
condudted, but almoft always too animates our gra- 
titude or refentment, our fenfe of the merit or de- 
merit of the defign. 

M 4 - * Nature, 
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Nature, however, when fhe implanted the feeds 
of this irregularity in the human breaft, feems, as 
upon all other cccafions, to have intended the happi- 
nefs and perfection of the fpecies. If the hurtfulnefs 
of the defign, if the malevolence of the affedtion, 
were alone the caufes which excited our refentment, 
we fhould feel all the furies of that paflion againft any 
perfon in whofe breaft we fufpe£te"d or believed fuch 
defigns^ or affections were harboured, though they 
had never broke out into any adtions. Sentiments, 
thoughts, intentions, would become the objects of 
puniftiment ; and if the indignation of mankind rart 
as high againft them as againft aftions •, if the bafe- 
nefs of the thought which had given birth to no acti- 
on, feemed in the eyes of the world as much to call 
aloud for vengeance as the bafenefs of the adtion, 
every court of judicature would become a real inqui- 
fition. There would be no fafety for the moft in- 
nocent and circumfpedt condudt. Ead wiflies 4 bad 
views,bad defigns, might ftill be fufpedted; and while 
thefe excited the fame indignation with bad condudt, 
while bad intentions were as much refented as bad 
adtions, they would equally expofe the perfon to pu- 
nifhment and refentment. Adtions therefore which, 
either produce adtual evil, or attempt to produce it, 
and thereby put us in the immediate fear of it* are by 
the Author of nature rendered the only proper and 
approved objects of human puniftiment an<J refent- 
ment. Sentiments, defigns, affedtions, though it is 
from thefe that according to cool reafon •" human 
adtions derive their whole merit or demerit; are 
placed by the great Judge of hearts beyond the li- 
mits of every human jurifdidtion, and are referved 
for the cognizance' of his own unerring tribunal. 

That 
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That neceffary rule ofjuftice, therefore, that men 
in this life are liable to puniftiment for their aftions 
only, not for their defigns and intentions, is founded 
upon this falutary and ufeful irregularity in human 
fentiments concerning merit or demerit, which at 
firft fight appears fo abfurd and unaccountable. 
But every part of nature, when attentively furveyed, 
equally dcmonftrates the providential care of its 
Author, and we may admire the wifdom and good- 
nefs of God even in the weaknefs and folly of 
men. 

Nor is that irregularity of fentiments altogether 
without its utility, by which the merit of an unfuc- 
cefsful attempt to ferve, and much more that of mere 
.good inclinations and kind wifhes, appears to be im- 
perfect. Man was made for aftion, and to promote 
.by the exertion of his . faculties fuch changes in 
the external circumftances both of himfelf and 
others, as may feem mod favourable to the happi- 
ness of all. He muft not be fatisfied tf ith indolent 
benevolence, nor fancy himfelf the friend of man- 
kind, becaufe in his heart he wifties well to the prof- 
perity of the world. That he may call forth the 
whole vigour of his foul, and drain every nerve, in 
orcjer to produce thofe ends which it is the purpofe q£- 
his being to advance, Nature has taught him, that 
neither himfelf nor mankind can be fully fatislied 
with his cgndudt, nor b&low upon it the full meafure 
of applaufe, unlefs he has adkually produced them. 
He is made to know, that the praife of good inten- 
tions, without the merit of good offices, will be but of 
little avail to excite either the loudeft acclamations 
of the world, or even the higheft degree of felf-ap- 
plaufc. The man who has performed no fmgle 
aition of importance, but whofe whole converfation 

and 
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and deportment exprefs the jufteft, the nobleft, and 
moft generous fentiments, can be entitled to demand 
no very high reward, even though his inutility fhould 
be owing to nothing but the want of an opportunity 
to ferve. We can ftill refufe it him without blame. 
We can ftill afk him, what have you done ? What 
actual fervice can you produce, to entitle you to fo 
great a recompenfe ? We efteem you, and love you ; 
but we owe you nothing. To reward indeed that 
latent virtue which has been ufelefs only for want of 
an opportunity to ferve, to beftow upon it thofe 
honours and preferments, which, though in fome 
meafureit may be faid to deferve them, it could not 
with propriety have infifted upon, is the effett of the 
moft divine benevolence. To punifh, on the con- 
trary, for the afFedtions of the heart only, where no 
crime has been committed, is the moft infolent and 
barbarous tyranny. The benevolent afFedtions feem 
to deferve moft praife, when they do not wait till it 
. becomes almoft a crime for them not to exert them- 
felves. The malevolent, on the contrary, can fcarce 
be too tardy, too flow, or deliberate. 

It is even of ufe that the evil which is done without 
defign fhould be regarded as a misfortune to the doer 
as well as to the fufferer. Man is thereby taught to 
reverence the happinefs of his brethren, to tremble 
left he fhould, even unknowingly, do any thing that 
can hurt them, and to dread that animal refentment 
which he feels is ready to burft out againft him, if 
he fhould without defign be the unhappy inftrument 
of their calamity. 

Notwithftanding, however, all thefe Teeming irre~ 
gularities of fentiment, if man ifrould unfortunately 

either 
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either give occafion to thofe evils which he did not 
intend, or fail in producing that good which he in- 
tended, nature has not left his innocence altogether 
without confolation, nor .his virtue altogether with- 
out reward. He then calls to his affiftancethat juft 
and equitable maxim, that thofe events which did 
not depend upon our conduct ought not to diminifh 
the efteem that is due to us. He fummons up his 
whole magnanimity and firmnefs of foul, and ftrives 
to regard himfelf, not in the light in which he at 
prefent appears, but in that in which he ought 
to. appear, in which he would have appeared 
had his generous defigns been crowned with fuc- 
cefs, and in which he would ftill appear, notwith- 
ftanding their mifcarriage, if the fentiments of man- 
kind were either altogether candid and equitable, or 
even perfectly confident with themfelves. The 
more cajidid and humane part of mankind entirely go 
along with the efforts which he thus makes to fup- 
port himfelf in his own opinion. They exert their- 
whole generofity and greatnefs of mind, tocorredk 
in themfelves this irregularity of human nature, and 
endeavour to regard his unfortunate magnanimity in 
the fame light in which, ha^ it been fuccefsful, they 
would, without any fuch generous exertion, have na- 
turally been difpofed to conficjer it. 



PART 



PART III. 



Of the foundation of our judgments con- 
cerning our own fentiments and condufi, 
and of the fenfe of duty. 



CONSISTING OF ONE SECTION. 



CHAP. I. 



Of the confcioufnefs of merited praife or blame. 



i 



N the two foregoing parts of this difcourfe, I have 
chiefly, confidered the origin and foundation of our 
judgments concerning the fentiments and condudt 
of others. I come now to confider the origin of 
thofe concerning our own. 

The defire of the approbation and efteem of thofe 
we live with, which is of fuch importance to our 
happinefs, cannot be fully and entirely contented but 
by rendering ourfelves the juft and proper objedfcs of 
thofe fentiments, and by adjufting our own charac- 
ter and conduft according to thofe meafures and 
rules by which efteem and approbation are naturally 
beftowed. It is not fufficient, that from ignorance 

or 
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or miftake, efleem and approbation fhould fome way 
or other be beftowed upon us. If we are confcious 
that we do not deferve to be fo favourably thought 
of, and that if the truth was known, we fhould be 
regarded with very oppofite fentiments, our fatisfac- 
tion is far from being complete. The man who ap- 
plauds us either for a&ions which we did not per- 
form, or for motives which had no fort of influence 
upon our condudt, applauds not us, but another per- 
fon. We can derive no fort of fatisfadion from his 
praifes. To us they fhould be more mortifying than 
any cenfure, and fhould perpetually call to our minds, 
the moft humbling of all reflections, the refledtion 
upon what we ought to be, but what we are not. A 
woman who paints to conceal her uglinefs, could de- 
rive, one fhould imagine, but little vanity from the 
compliments that are paid to her beauty. Thefe, 
we fhould exped, ought rather to put her in mind of 
the fentiments which her real complexion would ex- 
cite, and mortify her more by the contraft. To be 
pleafed with fuch groundlefs applaufc is a proof of 
the moft fuperficial levity and weaknefs. It is what 
is properly called vanity, and is the foundation of the 
moft ridiculous and contemptible vices, the vices of 
afFe&ation and common lying ; follies which, if ex- 
perience did not teach us how cpmmon they are, one 
fhould imagine the lead fpark of common fenfe 
would favc us from. The foolifh liar, who endea- 
vours to excite the admiration of the company by 
the relation of adventures which never had any ex- 
iftence, the important" coxcomb who gives himfelf 
airs of rank and diftinction which he well knows he 
has no juft pretenfions to, are both of them, no 
doubt, pleafed with the applaufe which they fancy 

they 
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they meet with. But their vanity arifes from fo 
grofs an illufion of the imagination, that it is difficult 
to conceive how any rational creature fhould be im- 
pofed upon by it. When they place themfelves in 
the fituation of thofe whom they fancy they have 
deceived, they are ftruck with the higheit admiration 
for their own perfons. They look upon themfelves, 
not in that light in which, they know, they ought to 
appear to their companions, but in that in which 
they believe their companions actually look upon 
them. Their fuperficiai weaknefs and trivial folly 
hinder them from ever turning thdr eyes inwards, 
or from feeing themfelves in that defpicable point of 
view in which their own confciences fhould tell them 
that they would appear to every body, if the real 
tnith fhould ever come to be known. 

As ignorant and groundlefs praife can give no fo- 
lid joy, no fatisfadtion that will bear any ferious ex- 
amination, fo, on the contrary, it often gives real 
comfort to refleft, that though no praife fhould ac- 
tually be bellowed upon us, our condudt, however, has 
been fuch as to deferve it, and has been in every ref- 
pedl fuitable to thofe meafures and rules by which 
praife and approbation are naturally and commonly 
bellowed. Wearepleafed not only with praife, but with 
having done what is praife-worthy . We are pleafed to 
think that we have rendered ourfelves the natural 
objedls of approbation, though no approbation, 
fhould ever a&ually be bellowed upon us : and we 
are mortified to refledl that we havejuftly incurred 
the blame of thofe we live with, though that fenti- 
ment fhould never a&ually be exerted againft us. 

The 
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The man who is confcious to himfelf that he has ex- 
actly obferved thofe meafures of condudt which ex- 
perience informs him are generally agreeable, re- 
flects with fatisfadtion on the propriety of his own 
behaviour ; when he views it in the light in which 
the impartial fpedtator would view it, he thoroughly 
enters into all the motives which influenced Tt ; he 
looks back upon every part of it with pleafure 
and approbation, and though mankind fliould never 
be acquainted with what he has done, he regards 
himfelf not fo much according to the light in which 
they adtually regard him, as according to that, in 
which they would regard him if they were better in- 
formed. He anticipates the applaufe and admira- 
tion which in this cafe would be bellowed upon 
him, and he applauds and admires himfelf by fym- 
pathy with fentiments which do not indeed adtually 
take place, but which the ignorance of the public 
alone hinders from taking place, which he knows are 
the natural and ordinary efFedts of fuch condudt, 
which his imagination ftrongly connedts with it, 
and which he has acquired a habit of conceiving as 
fomething that naturally and in propriety ought to 
flow from it. Men have often voluntarily thrown 
away life to acquire after death a renown which they 
could no longer enjoy. Their imagination, in the 
mean time, anticipated that fame which was there- 
after to be bellowed upon them. Thofe applaufes 
which they were never to hear rung in their ears ; 
the thoughts of that admiration, whofe effedts they 
were never to feel, played about their hearts, bariifli- 
ed from their breafts the ftrongeft of all natural fears, 
- and tranfported them to perform adtions which fe?m 
almoft beyond the reach of human nature. But in 

point 
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point of reality there is" furely no great difference 
■between that approbation which is not to be bellow- 
ed till we can no longer enjoy it, and that which in- 
deed is never to bebeftowed, but which would be 
beftowed if the world was ever made, to underftarid 
prbperly the real qrcumftances of our behaviour. 
If the one often produces fuch violent effetts, we 
cannot wonder that the other (hould always be high- 
ly regarded. 

On the contrary, the man who has broke through 
all' thofe meafures ot condutt, which can alone ren- 
der him agreeable to mankind, tho' he (hould have 
the moft perfedt affurance that what he had done 
was for ever to be concealed from every human eye, 
it is all to no purpofe. When he looks back upon it, 
and views it in the light in which the impartial fpec- 
tatbr would view it, he finds that he can enter into 
none of the motives which influenced it. He is abaftied 
and confounded at the thoughts of it, and rieceffa 2 
rily feels a very high degree of that (hame which he 
would be expofed to; if his aftiotrs (hoiild ever come 
to /be generally known. His imagination, in thiis 
ca(e too, anticipates the contempt and derifion from 
which nothing faves him but the ignorance of thofe 
Tie lives with. He ftill feels that he; ifc. the natural 
objedl of thefe fentiments, and ft ill trembles at the 
thought of what he would fuffer if they were ever ac 1 
tuaUy exerted againft him. But if whai he h^d been 
guihy of was not merely one of thtffe improprieties 
which are the objettd of fimple difappjrobation, but 
one of thofe enormoiis' crimed which excite detefta- 
tion and refehtment, he could iteVer tliink of it, as 
long as he had any fenfibility left, without feeling all 

N the 
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the agony of horrpr and remorfc - 9 £nd though he 
could be aflured that no man was ever to know it, 
and could evpi bring himfelf jo believe that there 
v^as no God t,o revenge it, he w;ould ftill feel enoifgb 
of both thefe fentiments to embitter the whole of his 
life : He would ftill regard himfelf as the natural objedt 
of the hatred, and indignation of all his fellow-crea- 
tures ; and if his heart was not grown callous by the 
habit of crimes, he could not think without terror and 
aftoniftiment even of the manner in which mankind 
would look upon him, of what would be the expref- 
fion of their countenance and of their eyes, if the 
dreadful truth (hould ever come to be known. 
Thefe natural pangs of an affrighted confcience .are 
the daemons, the avenging furies which in this life 
haunt the guilty, which allow tnem neither quiet nor 
repofe, which often drive them to defpair and dif- 
tra&ipn, from which no affurance of fecrecy can pra- 
ted them, from which no principles of irreligion can 
entirely deliver them, and from which nothing ican 
free them but the vileft and moft abject of all dates, 
a complete jnfenfibility of honour and infamy, to 
vice and virtue. Men of the n\oft deteftable charac- 
ters, who, in the. execution of the moft dreadful 
crimes, had taken their meafures fo coolly as to avoid 
even the fufpicion of guilt, have fometimes been 
driven, by the horror of their fituation, to difcover of 
their own accord*., what no human fagacity could ever 
have Jnyeftigated. By acknowledging their guilt, 
by fubmittiiig themfelves to the refentment of their 
offended citizens, and by thus fatiating that ven- 
geance of which they were fenfible that they were be- 
come the proper objects, they hoped by their death 

to 
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to reconcile themfelves, at leaft in their own imagi- 
nation, to the natural fentiments of mankind, to be 
able to confider themfelves as lefs worthy of hatred 
;and refentment, to atone in fome meafure for their 
crimes, and, if poffible, to die in peace and with the 
forgivenefs of all their fellow-creatures. Compared 
to what they felt before the difcovery, even the 
thought of this, it feems, was happinefs. 



N2 CHAP- 
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C H A P. II. 

In what manner our own judgments r*efer to what ought 
to be the judgments of others : and of the origin of ge- 
neral rules. ' * 



A 



Great part, perhaps the greateft part, of human 
happinefs and mifery arifes from the view of our 
paft condudt, and from the degree of approbation or 
difapprobation which we feel from the confideration 
of it. But in whatever manner it may affedt us, our 
fentiments of this kind have always fome fecret re- 
ference either to what are, or to what upon a certain 
condition would be, or to what we imagine ought to 
be the fentiments of others. We examine it as we 
imagine an impartial fpe&ator would examine it. If 
upon placing ourfelves in his fituation we thoroughly 
enter into all the paffions and motives which influ- 
enced it, we approve of it by fympathy with the ap- 
probation of this fuppofed equitable judge. If other- 
wife, we enter into his difapprobation and condemn 
it. 

Was it poflible that a human creature could grow 
up to manhood in fome folitary place without any 
communication with his own fpecies, he could no 
more thmk of his own character, of the propriety or 
demerit of his own fentiments and conduit, of the 
beauty or deformity of his own mind, than of the 
beauty or deformity of his own face. All thefe are 
objedts which he cannot eafily fee, which naturally 
he does not look at ; and with regard to which he 

is 
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is,previded with no mirror which can prefcnt them 
to his view. Bring him into fociety, and he is im- 
mediately provided with the mirror which he want- 
ed before. It is placed in the countenance and be- 
haviour 9^ thofe he lives with, which always mark 
when ttiey enter into, and when they difap- 
prove of his fentiments ; and it is here that he firft 
views the propriety and impropriety of his own 
paflions, the beauty and deformity of his own 
mind. To a man who from his birth was a ftran- 
ger to fociety, the objects of his paflions, the ex- 
ternal bodies which either pleafed or hurt him, would 
occupy his whole attention. The paflions them- 
felves, the defires or averfions, the joys or forrows, 
which thofe objedts excited, though of all things 
the moll immediately prefent to him, could fcarce . 
ever be the obje&s of his thoughts. The idea of 
them could never intereft him fo much as to call 
upon his attentive confideration. The confideration 
of his joy could in him excite no new joy, nor that 
of his forrow any new forrow, though the confider- 
ation of the caufes of thofe paflions might often ex- 
cite both. Bring him into fociety, and all his own 
paflions will immediately become the caufes of new 
paflions. He will obferve that mankind approve of 
fome of them, and are difgufted by others. He will 
be elevated in the one cafe, and caft down in the 
other ; his defires and averfions, his joys and for- 
jrows will now often become the caufes of new de- 
fires and new averfions, new joys and new forrows : 
they will now therefore intereft him deeply, and of- 
ten call upon his moft attentive confideration. 

Our firft ideas of perfonal beauty and deformity, 
are drawn from the (hape and appearance of others^ 
not from our own. We foon become fenfible, how- 
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ever, that others exercife the fame criticifm upon us. 
We are pleafed wjien they approve of our figure, 
and are difobliged when they feem to be difgufted. 
We become anxious to know how far our appear- 
ance deferves either their blame or approbation. We 
examine our own perfons limb by limb, and by 
placing ourfelves before a looking-glafs, or by fome 
fuch expedient, endeavour, as much as poflible, to 
view ourfelves at the diftance and with the eyes of 
other people. If after this examination we are fatis- 
fied with our own appearance, we can more eafily 
ftfppoit the moft difadvantageous judgments of 
others : if, on the contrary, we are fenfible that we 
are the natural objedts of diftafte, every appearance 
of their difapprobation mortifies us beyond all mea- 
fure. A man who is tolerably handfome, will allow 
you to laugh at any little irregularity in his perfon ; 
but all fuch jokes are commonly infupportable to one 
who is really deformed. It is evident, however, 
that we are anxious about our own beauty and defor- 
mity only on account of its efFedl upon others. If 
we had no connexion with fociety, we (hould be al- 
together indifferent about either, 

In the fame manner our firft moral criticifms are 
exercifed upon the characters and conduft of other 
people ; and we are all very forward to obferve how 
each of thefe affedts us. But we foon learn, that 
others are equally frank with regard to our own. 
We become anxious to know how far we deferve 
their cenfure or applaufe, and whether to them we 
muft neceflarily appear thofe agreeable or difagree- 
able creatures which they reprefent us. We begin 
upon this account to examine our own paflions and 
conduit, and to confider how thefe muft appear to 
them, by 9onfidering how they would appear to 
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uS if in their fituation. We fuppofe ouifelves the 
fpettators of our own behaviour, and endeavour to 
imagine what effedt it would, in this light, produce 
upon us. This is the only looking-glafs by which 
we can, in fome meafure, with the eyes of others, 
fcrutinize the propriety of our own condutt. If in 
this view it pleafes us, we are tolerably fatisfied. We 
can be more indifferent about the applaufe, and, in 
fome meafure, defpife the cenfure of others ; fecure 
that, however mifunderftood or mifreprefented, we 
are the natural and proper objetts of approbation. 
On the contrary, if we are difpleafed with it„ we are 
often upon that very account more anxious to gain 
their approbation, and, provided we have not' alrea- 
dy, as they fay, fhaken hands with infamy, we are 
altogether diftra&ed at the thoughts of their cen- 
fure, which then ftrikes us with double feverity, ' 

When I endeavour to examine my own conduft, 
when I erldeavour to pafs fentence upon it, and ei- 
ther to approve or condemn it, it is evident that, in 
all fuch cafes, I divide myfelf, as it were, into two 
perfons, and that I, the examiner and judge, repre- 
sent a, different charadter from that other I, the per- 
fon whofe condudt is examined into and judged of. 
The firft is the fpeftator, whofe fentiments with re- 
gard to my own conduct I endeavour to enter into, 
by placing myfelf in his fituation, and by ^onfider- 
ing how it would appear to me when feen from that 
particular point. of view, The fecond is the agent,* 
the perfon whom I properly call myfelf, and of 
whofe condutt, under the character of a fpe&ator, 
I was endeavouring to form fome opinion. The 
firft is the judge ; the fecond the panftel. But that 
the judge fhould, in every refpeft, be the fame 
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with the pannel, is as impoflible, as that the caufe 
fhould, in every refpeft, be the fame with the effect. 

To be amiable and to be meritorious, that is, to 
deferve love and to deferve reward, are the great 
characters of virtue, and to be odious and puniftia- 
ble, of vice. But all thefe chara&ers have an imme- 
diate reference to the fentiments of others. Virtue 
is not- faid to be amiable or to be meritorious, be- 
caufe it is the objett of its own love, or of its own 
gratitude \ but becaufe it excites thofe fentiments iji 
other men. The confciqufnefs.that it is the objeft 
of fuch favourable regards is the fouite of that in- 
ward tranquillity and felf-fatisfa&ion with which it 
is naturally attended, as the fufpicion of the contra- 
ry gives occafion to the torments of vice. What fo 
great hajppinefs as to be beloved, and to know that 
we deferve to be beloved ? What fo great mifery 
as to be hated, and to » know that we deferve to be 
hated ? 

Man is confidered as a moral, becaufe he is re- 
garded as an accountable being. But an account^ 
able being, as the word expreffes, is a being that 
muft give an account of its actions to fome other, 
and that confequently muft regulate them accord- 
ing to the good liking of this other. Man is ac- 
countable to God and his fellow-creatures. But 
though he is, no doubt, principally accountable to 
God ; in the order of time, he muft neceffarily con- 
ceive himfelf as accountable to his fellow-creatures, 
before he can form any idea of the Deity, or of the 
rules by which that divine being will judge of his 
conduft. A cfyild furely conceives itfelf as account- 
able to its parents, and is elevated or caft down by 
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the thought of- their merited approbation or difap- 
probation, long before it forms any idea of its ac- 
countablenefs to the Deity, or of the rules by which 
that divine being will judge of its condutt. 

. The great judge of the world, has, for the wifeft 
reafons, thought proper to interpofe, between the 
weak eye of human reafon, and the throne of his 
eternal juftice, a degree of obfcurity and darkhefs, 
which though it does not entirely cover that great 
tribunal from the view of mankind, yet renders the 
impreffion of it faint and feeble in comparifon of 
what might be expe&ed from the grandeur and im- 
portance of fo mighty an objeft. If thofe infinite 
rewards and puniftiments which the Almighty has 
prepared for thofe who obey or tranfgrefs his will, 
were perceived as diftindtiy as we forefee the frivo- 
lous and temporary retaliations which we may ex- 
pert from one another, the weaknefs of human na- 
ture, aftonifhed at the immenfity of objetts fo little 
fitted to its comprehenfion, could no longer attend 
to the little affairs of this world ; and it is abfolutely 
impoflible that the bufinefs of fociety could have 
been carried on> if, in this refpedt, there had been a 
fuller revelation of the intentions of Providence 
than that which ha$ already been made. That 
men, however, might never be without a rule to 
diredt their conduft by, nor without a judge whofe 
authority (hould enforce its obfervation, the Author 
of nature has made man the immediate judge of 
mankind, and has, in this refpedt, as in many 
others, created him after his own image, and ap- 
pointed him his vicegerent upon earth, to fuperin- 
tend the behaviout of his brethren. They are 
taught by nature to acknowledge that power and 
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jurifdidtion which has thus been conferred upon him, 
and to tremble and exult according as they imagine 
that they have either merited his cenfure, or deferved 
his applaufe. 

But whatever may be the authority of this inferior 
tribunal which is continually before their eyes, if at 
any time it ftiould decide contrary to thofe princi- 
ples and rules, which Nature has eftabliftied for re- 
gulating its judgments, mefi feel that they may ap- 
peal from this unjuft decifion, and call upon a fupe- 
rior tribunal, the tribunal eftabliftied in their own 
breads, to redrefs the injuftice of this weak or par- 
tial judgment. 

There are certain principles eftabliftied by Nature 
for governing our judgment concerning the condudt 
of thofe we live with. As long as we decide accord- 
ing to thofe principles, and neither applaud nor con-* 
demn any thing which Nature has not rendered the 
proper objeft of applaufe or condemnation, nor any 
further than (he has rendered it fuch, as our fentence 
is, in this cafe, if I may fay fo, quite agreeable to 
law, it is liable neither to repeal nor to correction of 
any kind. The perfon concerning whom we form 
thefe judgments, muft himfelf necefTarily approve of 
them. When he puts himfelf into our fituation, he 
cannot avoid viewing his own conduct in the very 
fame light in which we appear to view it. He is 
fenfible, that to us, and to every impartial fpedtator, 
he muft neceflanly appear the natural and proper ob- 
ject of thofe fentiments which we exprefs with regard 
to him. Thofe fentiments, therefore, muft neceffa- 
rily produce their full effett upon him, and he cannot 
fail to conceive all the triumph of felf-approbation 
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from, what appears to him, fuch merited applaufe, 
as well as all the horrors of fliame from, what, he 
is! fenfible a is fuch defer ved condemnation. 

But it is otherwife, if we have either applauded or 
condemned him, contrary to thofe principles and 
rules which Nature has eflablifhed for the direttion. 
of our judgments concerning every thing of this 
kind. If we have either applauded or condemned 
him for what, when he put himfelf into our fituation, 
does not appear to him to be the objeft either of ap- 
plaufe or condemnation ; as in this cafe he cannot 
enter into our fentiments* provided he has any con- 
ftancy or firmnefs, he is but little £fFe£ted by them, 
and can neither be much elevated by the favourable, 
norgready mortified by the unfavourable decifion. 
The applaufe of the whole world will avail but little, 
if our own confcience condemn us ; and the difap- 
probation of all mankind is not capable of oppreffing 
lis, when we are abfolved by the tribunal within our 
own breaft, and when our own mind tells us that 
mankind are in the wrong. 

But though this tribunal within' the breaft be thus 
the fupreme arbiter of all our actions, though it can 
reverfe the decifions of all mankind with regard to 
our charafter and conduft, and mortify us amidft 
the applaufe, or fupport us under the cenfure of the 
world; yet, if we inquire into the origin of its in- 
ftitution, its jurifdidtion we (hall find is in a great 
meaftire derived from the authority of that very tribu- 
nal, whofe decifions it fo often andfojuftly reverfes, 

Whenwefirft come into the world, from the na 
tural defire to pleafc, we accuftom ourfelves to con- 
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fider what behaviour is likely to be agreeable to every 
perfon we converfe wi th, to our parents, to our maf^ 
ters, to our companions. We addrefs ourfelves to 
individuals, and for fome time fondly purfufe the im- 
poffible and abfurd projedt of gaining the good-will 
and approbation of every body. We are foon 
taught by experience, however, that this univerfal 
approbation is altogether unattainable. As foon as 
we come to have more important interefts to manage, 
we find, that by pleafing one man, we almoft cer- 
tainly difoblige another, and that by humouring an 
individual, we may often irritate a whole people. 
The faireft and moft equitable conduct muft 
frequently obftrudt the interefts, or thwart the 
inclinations of particular perfons, who will feldom 
have candour enough to enter into the propriety of our 
motives, or to fee that this condudt, how difagreeable 
foever to them, is perfedtly fuitable to our fituation. 
In order to defend ourfelves from fuch partial judg- 
ments, we foon learn to fet up in our own minds a 
judge between ourfelves and thofe we live with. We 
conceive ourfelves as acting in the prefence of a per- 
fon quite candid and equitable, of one who has no 
particular relation , either to ourfelves, or to' thofe 
whofe interefts are afFedted by our conduit, who is 
neither father, nor brother, nor friend either to them 
or to us, but is merely a man in general, an impar- 
tial fpedtator who confiders our condudt with the 
fame indifference with which we regard that of other 
people. If, when we place ourfelves in the fituation 
of fuch a perfon, our own adtions appear to us under 
an agreeable afpedt, if we feel that fuch a fpedtator 
cannot avoid entering into all the motives which 
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influenced us, whatever may be the judgments of the 
world, we muft ftill be pleafed with our own beha- 
*Viour, and regard ourfelves, in fpite of th* cenfure 
of our companions, as the juft and proper obje&s of 

approbation. .' V 

• i . 

. On the contrary, if the man within condemns us, 
the loudeft acclamations of mankind appear but as 
the noife of ignorance and folly, and whenever we 
afluftie the ch*ira&er of this impartial judge, we can- 
nit avotd viewing our own adtions with this diftafte 
arid diffatisfa&ion. . The Weak, the vain; and the fri- 
volous, indeed, may be mortified by themoft ground*- 
lefs ceriftire, or elated by the mofl abfurd alppkufe. 
Such perfons are not accuftomed to confult the judge 
within concerning the opinion which they ought to 
form of their own conduct. This inmate of the 
breaft, this abftratt man, the reprefentative of man- 
kind, and fubftitute of the Deity, whom Nature has 
conftituted the fupreme judge of all their a&ions, is 
feldom appealed to by them. They are cdntented 
with the decifion of the inferior tribunal. The ap- 
probation of their companions, of the particular per- 
fons whom they have lived and converfed with, has 
generally been the ultimate object of all their wifties. 
If they obtain this, their joy is complete ; and if they 
fail, they are entirely disappointed. They never 
think of appealing to the fuperior court. They have 
feldom inquired after its decifions, and are altoge- 
gether unacquainted with the rules and forms of its 
procedure. When the world injures them, there- 
fore, they are incapable of doing thernfelves juft ice, 
and are, in confequence, necefTarily the flaves of the 

world. 
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.world. - But it is otherwife with the man who has, 
upon all occafions, been accuftomed to have recourfe 
to the judge within, and. to confider, not what the 
world approves or difapproves of, but what, appears 
to this impartial fpe&ator, the natural and proper 
object of approbation or difapprobation. The judg- 
ment of this fupreme arbiter df his conduct, is the 
applaufe, which he has bpen accuftomed principally 
to court, is the cenfure whidi he has been accuftom- 
ed principally to fear. Compared .with this final de- 
cifion, the feptiinpnts of ^all mankind, though not, 
altogether indifferent, appear to be but of fmall mo- 
ment ; .and he is incapable of being either much 
elevated by their favourable, or greatly deprefled by. 
their moft difadyantageous judgment. 

It is only by confulting; this judge within, that we 
can fee' whatever relates to ourfelves in its proper 
fhape and dimenfions, or that we can make any pro- 
per comparifon between our own interefts arid thofe 
of other men. 

As to the eye of the body, objedts appear great or 
fmall, not fo much according to their real dimenfions, 
as according to the nearnefs or diftance of their fitu- 
ation; fo do they likewife to what may be called the 
natural eye of the mind : and we remedy the defedts 
of both thefe organs pretty much in the fame manner. 
In my prefent fituation an immenfe landfcape of 
lawns, and woods, and diftant mountains, feems to 
do no more than cover the little window which I 
write by, and to be out of all proportion lefs than the 
chamber in which I am fitting. lean form a juft 
comparifon between thofe great objedts and the 
little objedls around me, in no other way, than by 
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tranfporting myfeif, at lead in fancy, to ,a different 
(station, from whence J can furvey both at nearly 
equaV, diftances, and thereby form fome judgment 
of their real proportions. Habit and experience have 
taught me to do this fo eafily and fo readily, that I 
am fcarce fenfible that I do it •, and a man muft be, 
in fome me^fure, acquainted with the philofophy of 
vifion, before he can be thoroughly convinced, how 
little thofe diftant objetts would appear to the eye, 
if the imagination, from a knowledge of , their real 
magnitudes, did not f\yell and dilate them. 

In the fame manner, to the felfifti and original 
paffions of human nature, the lofs or gain of a very 
fmall intereft of our own, appears to be of vaftly 
more importance, excites a much more paflionate 
joy or forrow, a much rnore ardent defire or averfion, 
than the greateft concern of another with whom we 
have no particular connexion. His inter.efts, as long 
as they are furveyed from this ftation, can never be 
put into the balance with bur own, can never re- 
ftrain us from doing whatever may tend to promote 
our own, how ruinous foever to him. . Before we 
can make any proper ^omparifon of thofe oppofite 
interefts, we muft change our pofitiori/ We muft 
view them, neither from our own place, nor yet 
from his, neither with our own eyes nor yet with his, 
but from the place, and with the eyes of a third per- 
fon, who has no particular connexion with either, and 
who judges with impartiality between us. Here too, 
habit and experience have taught us to do this fo 
eafily and fo readily, that we are fcarce fenfible that 
we do it -, and it requires, in this cafe too, fome 
degree of reflection, and even of philofophy to con- 
vince us, how little intereft we (hould take in the 
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greateft concerns of our neighbour, how little, we 
fhould be affe&ed by whatever relates to him, if the 
fenfe of propriety and juftice did not corredt the 
otherwife natural inequality oftour fentiments. i 

Let us fuppofe that the greaKempire of China, 
with all its myriads of inhabitants, was fuddenly 
fwallowed up by an earthquake, and let us confider 
how a man of humanity ia Europe, who had no fort 
of connexion with that part of the world, would be 
affedted upon receiving intelligence of this dreadful 
calamity. He would, I imagine, firft of all, exprefs 
very ftrongly his forrow for the misfortune of that* 
unhappy people, he would make many melancholy 
refleftions upon the precarioufnefs of human life, and 
the vanity of all the labours of man, which could 
thus be annihilated in a moment. He would too, 
perhaps, if he tiras a man of fpeculation, enter into 
many reafonings concerning the effedts which this 
difafter rpight produce upon the commerce of Europe, 
and the trade and bufinefs of the world in general. 
And when all this fine philofophy was over, when all 
thefe humane fentiments had been ohce fairly ex- 
preffed, he would purfue his bufinefs or his pleafure, 
take his repofc or his diverfion, with the fame eafe 
and tranquility)^ if no fuch accident had happened. 
The moft frivolotls^lifafter which could befal himfelf 
would occafion a more real difturbance. If he was 
to lofe his little finger to-morrow, he would not fleep 
to-night; but provided he never fawthem, he' will 
fnore with the moft profound fecurity over the ruin 
of a hundred millions of his brethren, and the de- 
ftruftion of that immenfe multitude feems plainly 
an objett lefs interefting to him, than this paultry 
misfortune of his own.. To prevent therefore, this 
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paultry misfortune to himfelf would a man of huma- 
nity be willing to facrifice the lives of a hundred 
millions of his brethren, provided he had never feen 
them f Human nature ftartles with horror at the 
thought, and the world, in its greateft depravity and 
corruption, never produced fuch a villain as could 
be capable of entertaining it. But what makes this 
difference ? When our paflive feelings are almofl al- 
ways fo fordid and fo felfifh, how comes it that our 
aftive principles (hould often be fo generous and fo 
noble ? When we are always fo much more deeply 
affefted by whatever concerns ourfelves, than by 
whatever concerns other men ; what is it which \ 
prompts the generous, upon all occafions, and the 
mean upon many, to facrifice their own interefts to 
the greater interefts of others ? It is not the foft power 
of humanity, it is not that feeble fpark of benevo- 
lence which Nature has lighted up in the human 
heart, that is thus capable of counteracting the 
ftrongeft impulfes of felf-love. It is a ftronger 
power, a^ more forcible motive, which exerts itfejf 
upon fuch occafions. It is reafon, principle, confci- 
ence, the inhabitant of the breaft, the man within, 
the great judge and arbiter of our conduft. It is he, 
who, whenever we are about to aft fo as to affeft the 
happinefs of others, calls to us with a voice capable 
of aftonifhing the moft prefumptuous of our paflions, 
that we are but one of the multitude, in no refpeft 
better than any other in it ; and that when we prefer 
ourfelves fo (hamefully and fo blindly to others, we 
become the proper objefts of refentment, abhor- 
rence, and execration. It is from him only that we 
learn the real littlenefsof ourfelves, and of whatever 
relates to ourfelves, and the natural mifreprefentati- 
ons of felf-love can be correfted only by the eye of 
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this impartial fpedtator. It is he who (hows us 
the propriety of generofity and the deformity of in- 
juftice ; the propriety of refigning the greateft in- 
terefts of our own, for the yet greater interefts 
of others, and # the deformity of doing the 
fmalleft injury to another, in order to obtain the 
greateft benefit to ourfelves. It is not the love of 
our neighbour, it is not the love of mankind, which 
upon many occafions prompts us to the practice of 
thofe divine virtues. It is a flronger love, a more 
powerful affedtion which generally takes place upon 
fuch occafions, the love of what is honourable and 
noble, of the grandeur, and dignity, and fuperiority 
of our own charadters. 

When the happinefs or mifery of others depends 
inanyrefpect upon our condudt, we dare not, as 
felf-love would fuggeft to us, prefer any little intereft 
of our own, to the yet greater intereft of our neigh- 
bour. We feel that we (hould become the proper ob- 
jedts of the refentment and indignation of our bre- 
thren, and the fenfeof the impropriety of this affec- 
tion is fupported and enlivened by the yet ftronger 
fenfe of the demerit of the adtion, which it would in 
this cafe give occafion to. But when the happinefs 
or mifery of others in no refpedt depends upon our 
condudt, when our own interefts are altogether fepa- 
rated and detached from theirs, fo that there is nei- 
ther connexion nor competition between them, as 
the fenfe of demerit does not in this cafe interpofe, 
the mere fenfe of impropriety is feldom able to re- 
ftrain us from abandoning ouffelves to our natural 
anxiety about our own affairs, and to our natural in- 
difference about thofe of other men. The moil vul- 
gar education teaches us to adt, upon all important 
occafions, with fome fort of impartiality, between 
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ourfelves and others, and even the ordinary com- 
merce of the world is capable of adjufting our adtive 
principles to fome degree of propriety. But it is 
the mofl artificial and refined education only, which 
pretends to correct the inequalities of our paflive 
feelings, and we muft for this purpofe have recourfe 
to the fevereft, as well as to the profoundeft philofo- 

phy.. 

Two different fets of phiiofdphers have attempted 
to teach us this hardefl of all the leflbns of morality. 
One fet have laboured to increafe our fenfibility to 
the interefts of others ; another to diminifti that to 
our own. The firft would have us feel for others as 
we naturally feel for ourfelves. The fecond would 
have us feel for ourfelves, as we naturally feel for 
others. 

' The firft are thofe melancholy moralifts, who are 
perpetually reproaching us with our happinefs, while 
fo many of our brethren are in mifery, * who regard , 
as impious the natural joy of profperity, which does 
not think of the many wretches that are at every in- 
fant labouring under all forts of calamities, in the 
languor of poverty, in the agony of difeafe, in the 
horrors of death, under the infults and oppreffion of 
their enemies. Commiferation for thofe miferies 
which we never faw, which we never heard of, but 
which we may be aflured are at all times infefting 
fuch numbers of our fellow-creatures, ought, they 
think, to damp the pleafures of the fortunate, and to 
render a certain melancholy dejedtion habitual to all 
* men. But firft of all, this extreme fympathy with 

O 2 misfortunes, 

* See Thomfon's Seafons, Winter : 
" Ah ! little think the gay licentious proud," &c. 
See alfo Pafcal. 
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misfortunes, which we know nothing about, feems 
altogether abfurd and unreafonable. Take the whole 
earth at an average, for one man who fuffers pain or 
mifery, you will find twenty in profperity and joy, 
or at leaft in tolerable circumftances. 'No reafon, 
furely, can be afligned why we (hould rather weep 
with the one than rejoice with the twenty. This 
artificial commiferation, befides, is not only abfurd, 
but feems altogether unattainable -, and thofe who 
affeft this chara&er have commonly nothing but a 
certain hypocritical fadnefs, which, without reaching 
the heart, ferves only to render the countenance and 
converfation impertinently difmal and difagreeable. 
And laft of all, this difpofition of mind, though h 
could be attained; would be perfe&ly ufelefs, and 
could ferve no other purpofe than to render miferable 
the perfon who was poffeffed of it. Whatever in- 
tereft we take in the fortune of thofe with whom 
we have no acquaintance or connexion, and who- 
are placed altogether out of the fphere of our aftivity, 
can produce only anxiety to ourfelves, without any 
manner of advantage to them. To what purpofe 
(hould we trouble ourfelves about the world in the 
moon ? All men, even thofe at the greateft diftance, 
are no doubt entitled to our good wifhes, and our 
good willies we naturally give them. But if, not- 
withftanding, they fhould be unfortunate, to give 
ourfelves any anxiety upon that account, feems to 
be no part of our duty. That we (hould be but 
little interefted* therefore, in the fortune of thofe 
whom we can neither ferve nor hurt, and who are in 
every refpedt fo very remote from us, feems wifely 
ordered by nature ; and if it were poffible to 
alter in this refpedt the original conftitution of our 
frame, we could yet gain nothing by the change. 

Among 
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Among the moralifts who endeavour to correct 
the natural inequality of our paflive feelings by di- 
rtiiniftiing our fenfibility to what peculiarly concerns 
ourfelves, we may count all the ancient fefts of phi- 
lofophers, but particularly the ancient ftoics. Man, 
according to the ftoics, ought to regard himfelf, riot 
as fomething feparated and detached^ but as a citi- 
zen of the world, a member of the vaft common- 
wealth of nature. To the intereft of this great com- 
munity, he ought at all times to be willing that his 
own little intereft fhould be facrificed. Whatever 
concerns himfelf, ought to affeft him no more than 
whatever concerns any other equally important part 
of this immenfe fyftem. We fhould view ourfelves, 
not in the light in which our own felfifti paflions are 
apt to place us, but in the light in which any other 
citizen of the world would view us. What befalls 
ourfelves we fhould regard as what befalls our neighs 
bour, or, what comes to the fame thing, as our 
neighbour regards what befalls us. " When our 
** neighbour," fays Epi&etus, " lofei his wife or his 
" fon, thore is nobody who is not fenfible that this is a 
" human calamity, a natural event altogether, accord- 
" ing to the ordinary qourfe of things: but when 
" the fame thing happens to ourfelves, then we cry 
<c out,asifwe had fufFered the moft dreadful misfor- 
tune. We ought, however, to rfemember how 
c< we were afFedted when this accident happened to 
** another, and fuch as we were in his cafe, fuch 
" ought we to be in our own." How diffi- 
cult foever it may be to attain this fupreme degree 
of magnanimity and firmnefs, it is by no means eir 
ther abfurd or ufelefs to attempt it. Though few 
men have the ftoical idea of what this perfedt pro- 
priety requires, yet all men endeavour in fome mea-? 

O 3 fure 
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lure to command themfelves, arid to bring down 
their fellifti paflions to fomething, which their neigh- 
bour can go albng with. But this can never be done 
fo effectually as by viewing whatever befalls them- 
felves in the light in which their neighbours are apt 
to view it, TJie ftoical phiiofophy, in this refpeCt, 
does little more than unfold our natural ideas of 
perfection. There is nothing abfurd or improper, 
therefore, in aiming at this perfect felf-command. 
Neither would ; the attainment of it be ufelefs, but, 
on the contrary, the moft advantageous of all things, 
as eftabliftiing our happinefs upofl the moft folid and 
fecure foundation, a firm confidence in that wifdom 
andjuftice which governs the world, and an entire 
refignatipn of ; ourfelves, and of whatever relates to 
our felves to the all-wi.'e difpofal of this ruling prin- 
ciple in nature, ■:.,■-■■ ; . 

It fcarce ever happens, however, that we are ca~ 
pable of adjufting pur paflive feelings to this perfect 
propriety. We indulge ourfelves, and even the 
, world indulge^ us, in fome degree of irregularity in 
this refpeCt. Though we (hould be too rmugh af- 
fected by what concerns ourfelves, and too little by 
what concerns other men, yet, if we always act with 
impartiality between ourfelves and others, if we ne-» 
ver actually, facrifice any great intereft of others, to 
an^fittle intereft of our own, we are eafily pardon- 
erf*: and it were well, if, upon all occafions, thofe 
who defire to do their duty were capable of main- 
taining even this degree of impartiality between s 
themfelves and others. But this is very far from 
being the cafe. Even in good men, the judge with- 
in is often in danger of being corrupted by the vio- 
lence and.injuftice pf their fellifh paflions, and is 

often 
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often induced to make a report very different from 
what the real circumftances of the cafe are capable 
of authorizing. 

There are two different occafions, upon which we 
examine our own condudt, and endeavour to view 
it in the light in which the impartial fpedtator would 
view it. Firft, when we are about to aft; and, fe- 
condly, after we have adted. Our views are very 
partial in both cafes, but they are moft fo, when it 
is of ipoft importance that they fliould be otherwife. 

When we are about to aft, the eagernefs of paf- 
fion will feldom allow us to confider what we are 
doing with the candour of an indifferent perfon. 
The violent emotions which at that time agitate us, 
difcolour our views of things, even when we are en- 
deavouring to place ourfelves in the fituation of ano- 
ther, and to regard the objefts that intereft us, in 
the light in which they will naturally appear to him. 
The fury of our own paflions conftantly calls us 
back to our own place, wherp every thing appears 
magnified and mifreprefented by felf-love. Of the 
manner in which thofe o^jefts would appear to an- 
other, of the view which he would take of them, we 
can obtain, if I may fay fo, • but inftantaneous 
glimpfes, which vanifti in a moment, and which 
even while they laft are not altogether juft. We 
cannot even for that moment diveft ourfelves entire- 
ly of the heat and keennefs with which our peculiar 
fituation infpires us, nor confider what we are about 
to do with the complete impartiality of an equitable 
judge. The paflions, upon this account, as father 
• Malebr^nche fays, all juftify themfelves, and feem 

O 4 reafonable, 
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reafonable, and proportioned to their objects, as 
long as we continue to feel them. 

When the action is over, indeed, and the paflions 
which prompted it have fubfided, we can enter more* 
coolly into feotiments of the indifferent fpe&ator. 
What before interefted us, is now become almoft as 
indifferent to us as it always was to him, and we can 
now examine our own condudt with his candour and 
impartiality. But our judgments now are of little 
importance, compared to what they were before; 
and when they are moft feverejy impartial, can com- 
monly produce nothing but vain regret, and un- 
availing repentance, without fecuring us from the 
like errors for the future. It is feldom, however, 
that they afe quite candid even in this cafe. The 
opinion which we entertain of our own charafter, 
depends entirely on our judgment concerning our 
paft conduft. It is fo difagreeable to think ill of 
ourfelves, that we often purpofely turn away our 
view from thofe circumftances which might render 
that judgment unfavourable. He is a bold furgeon, 
they fay, whofe hand does not tremble when he 
performs an operation upon his own perfon ; and he 
is often equally bold who does not hefitate to pull 
off the myfterious veil of felf-delufion, which covers 
from his view the deformities of his own conduct- 
Rather than fee our own behaviour under fo difagree- 
able an afpeft, we too often, fooliftjly and weakly, 
endeavour to exafperate anew thofe unjuft palfions. 
which had formerly milled us • we endeavour by ar- 
tifice to awaken our old hatreds, and irritate afrefh 
our almoft forgotten refentments : we even exert 
ourfelves for this miferable purpofe, find thus per- 
fevere in injuftice, merely becaufe we once were un- 
juft. 
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juft, and becaufe we are aflframed and afraid to fee 
that we were fo. 

So partial are the views of mankind with regard 
to the propriety of their own conduft, both at the 
time of a&ion and after it ; and fo difficult is it for 
them to view it in the light in which any indifferent 
fpe&ator wpuld confider it. But if it was by a pe- 
culiar faculty, fuch as the moral fenfe is fuppofed to 
be, that they judged of their own conduft, if they 
were endued with a particular power of perception, 
which diftinguifhed the beauty or deformity of paf- 
fions and affections ; as their own paffibns would be 
more immediately expofed to the view of this fa- 
culty, it would judge with more accuracy concern- 
ing them, than concerning thofe of other men, of 
which it had only a more diftaht profpett. 

This felf-deceit, this fetal weaknefe of mankind, 
fothe fource of half the diforders of human life. If 
we faw ourfelves in the light in which others fee us, 
or in which they would fee us if they knew all, a re- 
formation would generally be unavoidable. We 
could not otherwife endure the fight. 

Nature, however, has not left this weaknefs, which 
is of fo much importance, altogether without a re- 
medy ; nor has (he abandoned us entirely to the de- 
lufions of felMove. Our continual obfervations up- 
on the conduct of others, infenfibly lead us to form 
to ourfelves certain general rules concerning what is 
fit and proper either to be done or to be avoided. 
Some of their a&ions fhock all our natural fenti- 
ments. We hear every body about us exprefs the 
like deteftation againft them. This ftill further con- 
firms, and even exafperates our natural fenfe of 

their 
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their deformity. It fatisfies us that we view them 
in the proper light, when we fee other people view 
them in the fame light. We refolve never to be 
guilty of the like, nor ever, upon any account, to 
render ourfelves in this manner the objects of uni«- 
verfal difapprobation. We thus naturally lay down 
to ourfelves a general rule, that all fuch adtions are 
to be avoided, as tending to render us odious, con- 
temptible, or punifhable, the objedts of alMhofe 
fentiments for which we have the greatefLdread and 
averfion. Other adtions, on the contrary, call forth 
our approbation, and we hear evsry body around us 
exprefs the fame favourable opinion concerning 
them. Every body is eager to honour and reward 
them. They excite all thofe fentiments for which 
we have by nature the ftrongeft defire ; the love, the 
gratitude, the admiration of mankind. We become 
ambitious of performing the like ; and thus naturally 
lay down to ourfelves a rule of another kind, that 
every opportunity of adting in this manner is carer 
fully to be fought after. 

It is thus that the general rules of morality are 
formed. They are ultimately founded upon expe- 
rience of what, in particular inftances, our moral fa- 
culties, our natural fenfe of merit -and propriety, 
approve, or difapprove ofc We do not originally 
approve or condemn particular adtions ; becaufe, up- 
on examination, they appear to be agreeable or in- 
confiftent with a certain general rule. The general 
rule, on the contrary, is formed by finding from ex-< 
perience, that all adtions of a certain kind, or cir-> 
cumftanced in a certain manner, are approved or 
difapproved of. To the man who firft faw an in- 
human murder, committed from avarice, envy, or 

unjufl; 
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unjuft refentment, and upon one too that loved and 
trufted the murderer, who beheld {he laft agonies of 
the dying perfon, who heard him, with his expiring 
breath, complain more of the perfidy and ingrati- 
tude of his falfe friend, than of the violence which 
had been done to him, there could be no occafion, 
in order to conceive how horrible fuch anadkionwas, 
that he fhould reflect, that one of the moft facred 
rules of conduct was what prohibited the taking 
away the life of an innocent perfon, that this Was a 
plain violation of that rule, and confequently a very 
blamable adtion. His deteftation of this crime, it: 
is evident, would arife inftantaneoufly and antece- 
dent to. his .having formed to himfelf any fuch ge- 
neral .rule. Tflie general rule, on the contrary, 
which he might afterwards form, would be founded 
upon the deteftation which he felt neceifarily arife. in 
his own breaft, at the thought of this, and every 
other, particular adtion of the fame kind. 

WJien we-read in hiftoiy or romance, the account 
of adtions either of generofity or of bafenefs, the ad- 
miration which we conceive for the one, and the 
contempt which we feel for the other, neither 
of them arife from reflecting that there are certain 
general rules which declare all adtions of the one 
kind .admirable, and all adtions of the other con- 
temptible, Thofe general rules, on the contrary, 
are all formed from the experience we have had of 
the effedts which adtions of all different kinds natu- 
rally produce upon us. 

An amiabje adtiort, a refpedtable adtion, an hor- 
rid adtion, are all of them adtions which naturally 
excite the love, the refpedt, or the horror of the 

fpedtator, 
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fpe&ator, for the perfon who performs them. The 
general rules which determine what aftions are, 
and what are not, the objects of each of thofe fenti- 
ments, can be formed no other way than by obferv- 
ing what attions a&ually and in fad excite them. 

When thefe general rules, indeed, have been 
formed, when they are univerfally acknowledged 
and eftabliflied, by the concurring fentiments of 
mankind, we frequently appeal to them as to th$ 
ltandards of judgment, in debating concerning the 
degree of praife or blame that is due to certain ac-r 
tions of a complicated and dubious nature. They 
aye upon thefe occafions commonly cited as the ultir 
mate foundations of what is juft and unjuft in hur 
man conduct ; and this circumftance feems t6 have 
milled feveral very eminent authors, to draw up 
their fyftems in fuch a manner, as if they had fop* 
pofed that the original judgments of mankind with 
regard to right and wrong, were formed like the 
decifions of a court of judicatory, by confidering 
firft the general rule, and then, fecondly, whether 
the particular adtion under confideration fdl properly 
within its comprehenfion. 

Thofe general rules of conduct, when they have 
been fixed in our mind by habitual refle&ion, are of 
great ufe in corredting tnifreprefentations of felf-love 
concerning what is fit and proper to be done in our 
particular fituation. The man of furious refentment, 
if he was to liften to the dilates of that paflion, 
would perhaps regard the death of his enemy, as but 
a fmall compenfation for the wrong, he imagines, 
he has received ; which, however, may be no more 
than a very flight provocation. But his obfcrvations 

upon 
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upon the conduct of others, have taught him how- 
horrible all fach fanguinary revenges appear. Un- 
lefs his education has been very lingular, he has laid 
it down to himfelf as an inviolable rule, to abftain 
from them upon all occafions. This rule preferves 
its authority whh him, and renders him incapable of 
being guilty of fuch a violence. Yet the fury of his 
own temper may be fuch, that had this been the 
firft time in which he confidered fuch an adtion, he 
would undoubtedly have determined it to be quite 
juft and proper, and what every impartial fpe&ator 
would approve of. But that reverence for the rule 
which paft experience has impreffed upon him, checks 
the impetuofity of his pafTion, and helps him to cor- 
rect the too partial views which felf-love might 
otherwife fuggeft, of what was proper to be done 
in his fituation. If he (hould allow himfelf to be 
fo far tranfported by paffion as to violate this rule, 
yet even in this cafe, he cannot throw off altogether 
the awe and refpeft with which he has been accuf- 
iomed to regard it. At the very time of adting, at 
the moment in which paffion mounts the higheft, he 
hefitates and trembles at the thought of what he is 
about to do : he is fecretly confcious to himfelf that 
be is breaking through thofe meafures of conduft, 
which, in all his cool hours, he had refolved never 
to infringe, which he had never feen infringed by 
others without the higheft difapprobation, and of 
which the infringement, his own mind forebodes, 
muft foon render him the objedt of the fame dif- 
agreeable fentiments. Before he can take the laft 
fatal refolution, he is tormented with all the agonies 
of doubt and uncertainty; he is terrified at the 
thought of violating fo facred a rule, and at the fame 
time is urged and goaded on by the fury of his de- 
fires 
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fires to violate it. He changes his purpofe every 
moment; fometimes he refolves to adhere to his 
principle, and not indulge a paflion which may cor- 
rupt the remaining part of his life with the horrors of 
fhame and repentance ; and a momentary calm 
takes pofleflion of his breaft, from the profpedl of 
that fecurity and tranquillity which he will enjoy 
when he thus determines not to expofe himfelf to 
the hazard of a contrary conduct. But immediately 
the paflion roufes anew, and with frefti fury drives 
him on to commit what he had the inftant before re- 
folved to abftain from.' Wearied and diftra&ed 
with thofe continual irrefolutions, he at length, 
from a fort of defpair, makes the laft fatal and ir- 
recoverable ftep ; but with that terror and amaze- 
ment with which one flying from an enemy, throws 
himfelf over a precipice, where he is fure of meet- 
ing .with more certain deftruftion than from any 
thing that purfues him from behind. Such are his 
fentiments even at the time of afting ; though he is 
then, no doubt, lefs fenfible of the impropriety of 
his own conduft than afterwards, when his paflion 
being gratified and palled, he begins to view what 
he has done in the light in which others are apt to 
view it •, and actually feels, what he had only fore- 
seen very imperfe&ly before, the flings of remorfe 
and repentance begin to agitate and torment him. 
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CHAP. III. 



Of the influence and authority of the general rules of 'mo- 
rality ', and that they are juftly regarded as the laws of 
the Deity. 



T, 



HE regard to thofe general rules of conduft, 
is what is properly called .a fenfe of duty, a prin- 
ciple of the greateft confequence in human life, and 
the only principle by which the bulk of mankind are 
capable of directing their adtions. Many men be- 
have very decently,* and through the whole of their 
lives avoid any confiderable degree of blame, who 
yet, perhaps, never felt the fentiment upon the 
propriety of which we found our approbation of 
their conduct, but aded merely from a regard to 
what they faw were the eftabliftied rules of beha- 
viour. The man who has received great benefits 
from another perfon, may, by the natural coldnefs of 
his temper, feel but a very fmall degree of the fenti- 
ment of gratitude. If he has been virtuoufly educated, 
however, he will bften have been made to obferve 
how odious thofe adtions appear which denote a 
want of this fentiment, and how amiable the con- 
trary. Tho* his heart therefore is not warmed with 
any grateful afFedtion, he will drive to act as if it 
was, and will endeavour to pay all thofe regards 
and attentions to his patron which the livelieft gra- 
titude 
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titude could fuggeft. He will vifit him regularly; 
he will behave to him refpedtfully ; he will never 
talk of him but with expreffions of the higheft ef- 
teem, and of the many obligations which he owes 
to him. And what is more, he will carefully em- 
brace every opportunity of making a proper return 
for paft fervices. He may do all this too without 
any hypocrify or blamable diflimulation, without 
any felfifh intention of obtaining new favours, and 
without any defign of impofing either upon his be- 
nefadtor or the public. The motive of his attions 
may be no other than a reverence for the eftabliftied 
rule of duty, a ferious and earned defire of a&ing, 
in every refpedt, according to the law of gratitude. 
A wife, in the fame manner, may fometimes not 
feel that tender regard for her hufband which is fuit- 
able to the relation that fubfifts between them. If 
flie has been virtuoufly educatecj, however, (he will 
endeavour to adt as if ftie felt it, to be careful, of- 
ficious, faithful, aid fincere, and to be deficient in 
none of thofe attentions which the fentijnent of con- 
jugal affedtion could have prompted her to perform. 
„ Such a friend, and fuch a wife, are neither of them, 
undoubtedly, the very bell of their kinds; and 
though both of them may have the moft ferious and 
earneft defire to fulfil every part of their duty, yet 
they, will fail in many nice and delicate regards, 
they will mifs many opportunities of obliging, which 
they could never have overlooked if they had pof- 
fefled the fentiment that is proper to their fituation. 
Though not the very firft of their kinds, however, 
they are perhaps the fecond ; and if the regard to 
the general rules of conduct has been very ftrongly 
impreffed upon them, neither of them will fail in 
any effential part of their duty. None but thofe of 

the 
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the happieft mould are capable of fuiting, with ex- 
a&'juftnefs, their fentiments and behaviour to the 
fmalleft difference of fituation, and of a&ing upon 
all occafions with the moft delicate and accurate 
propriety. The coarfe clay of which the bulk of 
mankind are formed, cannot be wrought up to fuch 
perfection. There is fcarce any man, however^ 
who by difcipline, education, and example, may not 
be impreffed with a regard to general rules, as to a<3fc 
upon almoft every, occafion with tolerable decency, 
and through the whole of his life avoid any, confi- 
derable degree of blame. 

Without this facred regard to general rules, there 
is no man whofe condudl can be much depended 
upon. It is this which conftitutes the moft effential 
difference between a man of principle and honour 
and a worthlefs fellow. The one adheres, on all 
occafions, fteadily and refolutely to his maxims, 
and preferves through the whole of his life one even 
tenour of conduft. The other, a&s varioufly and 
accidentally, as humour, inclination, or interest 
chance to be uppermost. Nay, fuch are the ine- 
qualities of humour to which all men are fubjedt, 
that without this principle, the man who, in his cool 
hours, had the moft delicate fenfibiiky to the pro- 
priety of conduct, might often be led to adt ab- 
furdly upon the moft frivolous occafions, and when 
it was fcarce poffible to affign any ferious motive for 
his behaviour in this manner. Your friend makes 
you a vifit when you happen to be in a humour 
which makes it difagreeaWe to receive him : in your 
prefent mood this civility is very apt to appear an 
impertinent intrufion ; and if you were to give way 
to the views of thirjgs which at this time occur, 

P though 
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though civil in your temper, you would behave to 
him with coldnefs and contempt. What renders 
you incapable of fuch a rudeneis, is nothing but a 
regard to the general rules of civility and hofpitality, 
which prohibit it. That habitual reverence which 
your former experience has taught you for thefe, 
enables you to aft, upon all fuch occafions, with 
nearly equal propriety, and hinders thofe inequa- 
lities of temper, to which all men are fubjeft, 1¥om 
influencing your conduct in any very fcnfible degree.' 
But if without regard to thefe general rules, even 
the duties of politenefs, which are fo eafily obferv- 
ed, and which can fcarce have any ferious motive 
to violate, would yet be fo frequently violated, 
what would become of the duties of juftice, of 
truth, of chaftity, of fidelity, which it is often fo 
difficult to obferve, and which there may be fo ma- 
ny ftrong motives to violate ? But upon the toler- 
able obfervance of thefe duties, depends the very 
exiftence of human fociety, which would crumble 
into nothing if mankind were not generally impref- 
fed with a reverence for thofe important rules of 
condudt. 

This reverence is ftill further enhanced by an opi- 
nion which is firft impreffed by nature, and after- 
wards confirmed by reafoning and philofophy, that 
thofe important rules of morality, are the commands 
and laws of the Deity, who will finally reward the 
obedient, and punilh^the tranfgreffors of their duty. 

This opinion or apprehenfion, I fay, feems firft to 
be impreffed by nature. Men are naturally led to 
afcribe to thofe myfterious beings, whatever they 
are, which happen, in any country, to be the ob- 
jects 
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je&s of religious fear, all their own fentiments and 
paffions. They have no other, they can conceive 
no other to afcribe to them. Thofe unknown in- 
telligences which they imagine but fee not, mull 
neceflarily be formed with fome fort of refemblance 
to thofe intelligences of which they have experience. 
During the ignorance and darknefs of pagan fuper- 
flition, mankind feem to have formed the ideas of 
their divinities with fo little delicacy, that they af- 
cribed to them, indifcriminately, all the paffions of 
human nature, thofe not excepted which do the 
leaft honour to our fpecies, fuch as luft, hunger, 
avarice, envy, revenge. They could not fail there- 
fore, to afcribe to thofe beings, for the excellence 
of whofe nature they ltill conceived the higheft ad- 
miration, thofe fentiments and qualities which are 
the great ornaments of humanity, and which feem 
to raife it to a refemblance of divine perfection, the 
love of virtue and beneficence, and the abhorrence 
of vice and injuftice. The man who was injured, 
called upon Jupiter to be w itnefs of the wrong that 
was done to him, and could not doubt, but that di- 
vine being would behold it with the fame indigna*- 
tion which would animate the meaneft of man- 
kind, who looked on when injuftice was committed. 
The man who did the injury, felt himfelf to be 
the proper objedt of deteftation and refentment of 
mankind ; and his natural fears led him to impute 
the fame fentiments to thofe awful beings, wfofe 
prefence he could not avoid, and whofe power he 
could not refill. Thefe natural hopes and fears, 
and fufpicions, were propagated by fympathy, and 
confirmed by education ; and the gods were univer- 
fally reprefented and believed to be the rewarders 
of humanity and mercy, and the avengers of per- 
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fidy and injuftice. And thus religion, even in its 
rudeft form, gaVe a fandtion to the rules of mora- 
lity, long before the age of artificial reafoning and 
philofdphy. That the terrors of religion ftiould 
thus enforce the natural fenfe of duty, was of too 
much importance to the happinefs of mankind, for 
nature to leave it dependent upon the flownefs and 
uncertainty of philofophical refearches. 

Thefe refearches, however, when they came to 
take place, confirmed thofe original anticipations of 
nature Upon whatever we fuppofe that our moral 
faculties are founded, whether upon a certain modi- 
fication of reafon, upon an original inftinft, called a 
moral fenfe, or upon fome other principle of our 
nature, it cannot be doubted, that they were given 
us for the direction of our conduft in this life. They 
carry along with them the mpft evident badges of 
this authority, which denote that they were fet up 
within us to be the fupreme arbiters of all our a&iong, 
to fuperintend all our fenfes, paffions, and appetites, 
and to judge how far each of them was either to be 
indulged or reftrained. Our moral faculties are by no 
means, as fome have pretended, upon a level in this 
refpedt with the other faculties and appetites of our 
nature, endowed with no more right to reftrain thefe 
laft, than thefe laft are to reftrain them. No other 
faculty or principle of aftion judges of any other. 
Love does not judge of refentment, nor refentment 
of love. Thofe two paffions may be oppofite to one 
another, but cannot, with any propriety, be faid to 
approve or difapprove of one another. But it is the 
peculiar office of thofe faculties now under our con- 
fideration to judge, to beftow cenfure or applaufe 
upon all the other principles of our nature. They 

may 
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may be confidered as a fort of fenfes of which thofe 
principles are the objects. Every fenfe is fupreme 
over its own objedls. There is no appeal from the 
eye with regard to the beauty of colours, nor from 
the ear with regard to the harmony of founds, nor 
from the tafte with regard to the agreeablenefs of 
flavours. Each of thofe fenfes judges in the laft 
jrefort of its own objefts. Whatever gratifies the 
tafte is fweet, whatever pleafes the eye is beautiful, 
whatever fooths the ear is harmonious. The very 
effence of each of thofe qualities confifts in being 
fitted to pleafe the fenfe to which it is addrefled. It 
belongs to our moral faculties, in the fame manner 
to determine when the ear ought to be foothed, when 
the eye ought to be indulged, when the tafte ought 
to be gratified, when and how far every other prin- 
ciple of our nature ought to be indulged or reftrain- 
ed. What is agreeable to our moral faculties, is fit, 
pnd right, and proper to be done; the contrary 
wrong, unfit, and improper. The fentiments which 
they approve of, are graceful and unbecoming. The 
very words, right, wrong, fit, improper, graceful, 
unbecoming, mean only what pleafes or difpleafes 
thofe faculties. 

Since thefe, therefore, were plainly intended to be 
the governing principles of human nature, the rules 
which they prefcribe, are to be regarded as the com- 
mands and laws of the Deity, promulgated by thofe 
v vicegerents which he has thus fet up within us. All 
general rules are commonly denominated laws : thus 
the general rules which bodies obferve in the com^ 
munication of motion, are called the laws of motion, 
Put thofe general rules which our moral faculties 
pbferve in approving or condemning whatever fenti-^ 
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ment or adtion is fubjedted to their examination, may 
much more juftly be denominated fuch. They havf 
a much greater refemblance to what are properly call- 
ed laws, thofe general rules which the fovereign lays 
down to diredt the condudt of his fubjedts. Like 
them they are rules to diredt the free adtions of men \ 
they are prefcribed moft furely by a lawful fuperior, 
and are attended to in the fandtion of rewards and 
punifhments. Thofe vicegerents of God within us, 
never fail to punifti the violation of them, by the tor- 
ments of inward (hame, and felf-condemnation ; 
and on the contrary, always reward obedience with 
tranquillity of mind, with contentment, and felf-far 
tisfadtion, ; 

There are innumerable.other confiderations which 
ferve to confirm the fame conclufion. The happir 
jiefs of mankind, as well as of all other rational 
creatures, feems to have been the original pur-? 
pofe intended by the Author of nature, when he 
brought them into exiftence: No other end feems 
worthy of that fupreme \vifdom and divine benig- 
nity which we neceffarily afcribe to hipi ; and this 
opinion, which we are led to by the abftradt confiderr 
ation of his infinite perfedtions, is ftill more con- 
firmed by the examination of the works of nature, 
which feem all intended to promote happinefs, and 
to guard againft mifery. But by adting according 
to the didtates of our moral faculties, we neceffarily 
purfue the moft effedtual means for promoting the 
happinefs of mankind, and may therefore be faid, 
in fome fenfe, to co-operate with the Deity, and to 
advance as far as in our power the plan of Provi- 
dence. By adting othervvays, on the contrary, we 
feem to obftruft, in fome meafure, the fcheme 
which the Author of nature has eftabliflied for the 

happinefs 
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happinefs and perfedtion of the world, and to de- 
clare ourfelves, if I may fay fo, in fome meafure the 
enemies of God. Hence we are naturally encou- 
raged to hope for his extraordinary favour and re- 
ward in the one cafe, and to dread his vengeance 
and puniftiment in the other. 

There are befide? many other reafons, and many 
other natural principles, which all tend to confirm 
and inculcate the fame falutary dodtrrne. If we con- 
fider the general rules by which external profperity 
and adverfity are commonly diftributed in this life, 
we fhall find, that notwithstanding the diforder in 
which all things appear to be in this world, yet even 
here every virtue naturally meets with its proper re- 
ward, with the recompenfe which is ' mod fit to en- 
courage and promote it; and this too fo furely, that 
it requires a very extraordinary concurrence of dr- 
cumftances entirely to difappoint It. What is the 
reward mod proper for encouraging induftry, pru- 
dence, and circumfpedltpn ? Succefs in every fort 
of bufinefs. And is it poffible that in the whole of 
life thefe virtues (htmld fail of attaining it ? Wealth 
and external honours are their proper recompenfe, 
and the recompenfe which they can feldom fail of 
acquiring. What reward is moft proper for pro- 
moting the prafcHceof truth, juftice, and humanity ? 
The confidence, the efteem, and love of thofe we 
live with. Humanity does not defire to be great, 
but to be beloved. It is not in being rich that truth 
and juftice would rejoice, but in being trufted and 
believed, recompenfes which thofe virtues mud al- 
moft always acquire. By fome very extraordinary 
and unlucky circumftance, a good man may come 
to be fufpedted of a crime of which he was altoge- 
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ther incapable, an4 upon that account be moll un- 
juftly expofed for the remaining part of. his life to 
the horror and averfion of mankind. By an acci- t 
dent of this kind he may be faid to lofe his all, not- 
withftanding his integrity and j nft ice ; in the fame- 
manner as a cautious man, notwithftanding his ut- 
moft circumfpedtion, may be ruined by an earth- 
quake or an inundation. Accidents of the firft 
kind, however, are perhaps ftill more rare, and ftill 
more contrary to the common courfe of things than 
thofe of the fecond •, and ftill it retrains true > that the 
pradtice of truth, juftice, and humanity, is a certain 
and almoft infallible method of acquiring what thofe 
virtues chiefly aim at, the confidence and love of 
thofe we live with. A perfon may be very eafily 
mifreprefented with regard to a particular adtion-, 
but it is fcarce poflible that he fhould be fo with re-r 
gard to the general tenor of his condudt. An iijnor ' 
cent man may be believed to have done wrong : 
this, however, will rarely happe*}. On the contra^, 
ry, the eftablifhed opinion of the innocence of his 
manners, will often lead us to abfolve him where he 
has really' beea in the fault, notwithstanding very 
ftrcng preemptions. A knave, in the fame manr 
ner may efcape cenfure, or even meet appiaufc, for 
a particular knavery, in which his condudt is not 
underftood. But no man was ever habitually fucb, 
without being almoft univeffally known to be fo, 
and without being even frequently fufpcdled of 
guilt, when he was In reality perfectly innocent. 
And {o far as vice and virtue can be either punifhed 
or rewarded by the fentiments and opinions of man- 
kind, they both, according to the common courfe 
of things, meet even here with fomething more 
than e-xadt and impartial juftice. 

But 
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But though the general rules by which profperity 
and adverfity are commonly diftributed, when con- 
fidered in this cool and philofophical light, appear to 
be perfectly fuited to the fituation of mankind in 
this life* yet they dre by no means fuited to fome of 
our natural fentiments. Our natural love and ad- 
juration for fome virtues is fuch, that we ftiould 
wifti torbeftow on them all forts of honours, and re** 
wrards> i even thofe which we muft acknowledge to 
be the ".proper recompenfes of other qualifies with 
which ithofe virtues are *iot always accompanied. 
Our deteftation,oft the contrary, for fome ! vices is 
fuch, that we ftiould defire to heap upon them every 
fort of? difgrace and diifafter, thofe not excepted 
which are the nalural confequences of very different, 
qualities. Magnanimity, generofity, and juftice 
command fo high a degite of admiration, that we 
defire to fee them crowned with wealth, and power, 
md honours of every kind, the natural confluences 
of prudence, induffry, and application ; qualities 
with which thofeVhtues are not infeparably connect- 
ed. Fraud, falfehood, brutality, and violence/ on 
the other hand, excite in every human breaft fuch 
fcorn and abhorrence, thdt our indignation roufes to 
fee them poflefa thofe advantages which they may in 
fome fenfe be faid to have merited, by the diligence 
and induftry with which they a:re fometimes attended. 
The induftrious knave cultivates the foil; the indo- 
lent good man leaves it uncultivated. Who ought 
to reap the harveft ? Who ftafve, and who live in 
plenty? The natural courfe of things decides it in 
favour of the knave : the natural fentimenttf of man- 
kind in favour of the man of virtue. Mati judges, 
that the good' qualities of the one are greatly over-re- 
£ ompenfed by thofe advantages which they tend to 
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procure him, and that the omiffions of the other are 
by far too feverely puniftied by the diftrefs which 
they naturally bring upon him * and human laws, 
the confequences of human fentiments, forfeit the 
life and the eftate of the induftrious and cautious 
traitor, and reward, by extraordinary recompenfes, 
the fidelity and public fpirit of the improvident and 
carelefs good citizen. Thus man is by Nature di^ 
redted to correft, in fome meafure, that diftribution 
of things which (he herfelf would otherwife havs 
made. The rules which for this purpbfe (he prompt* 
him to follow, are different from thofe which fh$ 
herfelf obferves. She befto >vs upon every virtue, and 
upon every vice, that precife reward or purjifhment 
which is beft fitted to encourage the one, or. to re-? 
ftrain the other. She is directed by this fole qonfide-r 
ration, and pays little regard to the different degrees 
of merit and demerit, which they may feem to poffeft 
in the fentiments and paffions of man. Man, on. 
the contrary, pays regard to this only, aqd would 
endeavour to render the ftate of every virtue precifely 
proportioned to that degree- of love and efteem, and 
of every vice to that degree of contempt and abhor- 
rence, which he himfelf conceives for it. The rules 
which fhe follows are fit for her, thofe which he foU * 
lows for him ; but both are calculated to promote the 
fame great end, the order of the world, and the per-* 
fe&ion and happinefs of humaq. nature. 

But though man is thus * employed to alter that 
diftribution of things which natural events would 
make, if left to themfelves ; though; like the gods 
of the poets, he is perpetually interpofing, by extra-r 
ordinary means, in favour of virtue, and in oppofiti- 
on to vice, and like them, endeavours to turn away 
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the arrow that is aimed at the head of the righteous, 
but accelerates the fsvord of deftrudtion that is lifted 
up againft the wicked ; yet he is by no means able 
to render .the fortune of either quite fuitable to his 
own fentiments and wifhes. The natural courfe of 
things cannot" be entirely controuled by the impo- 
tent endeavours of man : the current is too rapid and 
too ftrong for him to flop it ; and though the rules 
which diredt it appear to have been eftablifhed for 
the wifelt and beft purpofes, they fometimes pro- 
duce effedts which fhock ; all his natural fentiments. 
That a great combination of men, ftiould prevail 
over a 1 fmall one ; that thofe who engage in an en- 
terprife with fore-thought and all neceflary prepara- 
tion, ftiould prevail over fuch as oppofe them, with- 
out any ; and that every end ftiould be acquired by 
thofe means only which -Nature has eftabliihed for 
acquiring it, feems to be a rule not only neceflary 
and unavoidable in itfelf, but even ufeful and proper 
for roufing the induftry'and attention of mankind. 
Yet, when, in confequence of this rule, violence and 
artifice prevail over fincerity and juftice, what indig- 
nation does it not excite in the breaft of every humane 
fpedtator? What forrow and compaflion' for the 
bufferings of the innocent, and what furious refent- 
ment againft the fuccefs of the oppreffor ? ' We are 
equally grieved and enraged, at the wrong that is 
done, but often find it altogether out of oiir power 
to redrefs it. When we thus defpair of finding any 
force upon earth which can check the triumph . of 
injuftice, we naturally appeal to Heaven, and hope, 
that the great Author of our nature will himfelf exe- 
cute hereafter, what all the principles which he has 
given us for the direction of our conduft, prompt us 
tp attempt even here $ that he will complete the 

plan 
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plan which he himfelf has thus taught us to begin $ 
and "will, in a life to come, render to every one ac? 
cording to the works which he has performed in this 
world. And thus we are led to the belief of a future 
ftate, not only by the weakfteflfes, by the hopes and 
fears of human nature, but by the nobleft and beft 
principles which belong to it, by the love of virtue, 
and by the abhorrence of vice and injuftice. 

" Does it fuit the greatnefs of God," fays the elo^ 
quent and philofophical biihop of Clermont, with 
that paflionate and exaggerating force of imaginati- 
on, which feems fometimes to exceed the bounds of 
decorum-, 44 does it fuit the greatnefs of God, to 
44 leave the world which he has created in fo uni- 
" vcrfal a diforder ? . To fee the wicked prevail al? 
ic moft always over the juft ; the innocent dethroned 
44 by theufurper* the father become the vidtinx of 
44 the ambition of an unnatural fon ; the hufbancl 
44 expiring under the ftroke of a barbarous, ami faiths 
44 lefs wife ? From the height of Jiis greatpefs ought 
i4 QqA to behold thofe melancholy events as a fan-? 
44 taftical amufement, without taking any (hare in 
44 them ? Becaufe he is great, ftiould he be weak, 
44 or unjijft, or barbarous ? Becaufe men are little, 
44 ought they to be allowed either to be diflblute 
44 without punifliment, or virtuous without reward ? 
" O God ! if this is the character of your Supreme 
44 Being - 9 if it is yott whom we adore under fuch 
44 dreadful ideas ; I can no longer acknowledge you 
44 for my father, for my prqtedtor, for the comforter 
44 of my forfow, the fupport of my weaknefs, the 
44 rewarderof my fidelity. You would then be no 
44 more than an indolent and fantaftical tyrant, who 
44 facrifiees mankind to his infolent vanity, .and who 
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" has brought them out of nothing, only to make 
" them ferve for the fport of his leifure, and of his 
" caprice." 

When the general rules which determine the me- 
rit and demerit of a&ions, come thus to be regarded, 
as the laws of an All-powerful Being, who watches 
over our conduft, and who, in a life to come, wil! 
reward the obfervance, and punifh the breach of 
them ; they neceffarily acquire a new facrednefs from 
this confideration. That our regard to the will of 
the Deity, ought to be the fupreme rule of our con- 
du£t, can be doubted of by no body who believes 
his exiftence. The .very thought of difobedience 
appears to involve in it themoft (hocking improprie- 
ty. How vain, how abfurd would it be for man, 
either to oppofe or to negleft the commands that 
were laid upon him by Infinite Wifdom, and Infi- 
nite Power ! How unnatural, how impioufly un- 
grateful not to reverence the precepts that were pre- 
fcribed to him by the infinite goodnefs of his Creator, 
even though no punifhment was to follow their vio- 
lation. The fenfe of propriety too is here well fup- 
ported by the flrongeft motives of felf-intereft. 
The idea that, however we may efcape the obferva- 
tion of man, or be placed above the reach of human 
punifhment, yet we are always adting under the eye, 
and expofed to the punifhment of God,v the great 
avenger of injuftice, is a motive capable of reftrain- 
ing the moft headftrong paffions, with thofe at leaft 
who, by conftant reflection, have rendered it fami- 
liar to them. 

It is in this manner that religion enforces the na- 
tural fenfeof duty : and hence it is, tliat mankind 

are 
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are generally difpofed to place great confidence in 
the probity of thofe who feem deeply impreffed with 
religious fentiments. Such perfons, they imagine, 
aft under an additional tye, befides thofe which re- 
gulate the conduit of other men. The regard to the 
propriety of a&ion as well as to reputation, the re- 
gard to the applaufe of his own breaft, as well as that 
of others, are motives which they fuppofe have the 
fame influence over the religious man, as over the 
man of the world* But the former lies under ano- 
ther reftraint, and never a&s deliberately but as in 
the prefence of that Great Superior who is finally to 
recompenfe him according to his deeds. A greater 
truft isrepofed, upon this account, in the regularity 
and exadtnefs of his condudt. And wherever the 
natural principles of religion are not corrupted by the 
factious and party zeal of fome worthlefs cabal ; 
wherever the firft duty which it requires, is to fulfil 
all the obligations of morality j wherever men are not 
taught to regard frivolous obfervances, as more im- 
mediate duties of religion, than adts of juftice and 
beneficence ; and to imagine, that by facrifices, and 
ceremonies, and vain fupplications, they can bargain 
with the Deity for fraud, and perfidy, and violence, 
the world undoubtedly judges right in this refpedt, 
andjuftly places a double confidence in there&itude 
of the religious man's behaviour. 
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CHAP. IV, 



In what cafes the fenfe of duty ought to be the fole princi- 
ple of our condufi ; and in what cafes it ought to concur 
with other motives. 
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.E L I G I 6 N affords fuch ftrong motives ta 
the praftice of virtue, and guards us 1 by fuch 
powerful reftraints from the temptations of vice, 
that many have been led to fuppofe, that religious 
principles were the fole laudable motives of adtion. 
We ought neither, they faid, to reward from grati- 
tude, nor punifh from refentmeqt ; we ought nei- 
ther to protedt the helpleffnefs of our children, nor 
afford fupport to the infirmities of our parents, from 
natural affe&ion. All affedtions for particular obje&s, 
ought to be extinguifhed in our breaft, and one 
great affedtion tgke the place of all others, the love 
of the Deity, the defire of rendering ourfelves agree- 
able to him, and of diredting our condudt in every 
refpedt according to his will. We ought not to be 
grateful from gratitude, we ought not to be charita- 
ble from humanity, we ought not to be public-fpirited 
from the love of our country, nor generous and juft 
from the love of mankind. The fole principle and 
motive bf our condudt in the performance of all thofe 
different duties, ought to be a fenfe that God has 

com- 
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commanded us to perform them. I fhall not at pre- 
fent take time to examine this opinion particularly j 
I fhall only obferve, that we fhould not have expedted 
to have found it entertained by any fed, wlio pro- 
fefled themfelves of a religion in which, as it is the 
firft precept to love the Lord our God with all our 
heart, with all our foul, and with all our ftrength, fo 
it is the fecond to love our neighbour as we love 
ourfelves ; and we love ourfelves furely for our own 
fakes, and not merely becaufe we are commanded 
to do fo. That the fenfe of duty fhould be the fble 
principle of our conduft, is no. where the precept of 
Chriftianity ; but that it fhould be the ruling and 
governing one, as philofophy, and as, indeed, com- 
mon fenfe directs. It may be a queftion however, 
in what cafes our attions ought to arife chiefly or en- 
tirely from a fenfe of duty, or from a regard to gene* 
ral rules ; and in what cafes fome other fentiment or 
a'ffe&ion ought to concur, and have a principal in- 
fluence. 

The decifion of this queftion, which cannot, 
perhaps, be given with any very great accuracy, will 
depend upon two different circumftances ; firft, 
upon the natural agreeablenefs or deformity of the 
fentiment or afFeftion which would prompt us to any 
a&ion independent of all regard to general rules ; 
and fecondly, upon the precifion and exa&nefs, or 
the loofenefs and inaccuracy of the general rules 
themfelves. 

I. Firft, I fay, it will depend upon the natural 
agreeablenefs or deformity of the affoftion itfelf,how 
far our adlions ought to arife from it, or entirely pro- 
ceed from a regard to the general rule. 

All 
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AH thofe graceful and admired a&iorts> to which 
the benevolent affe&ions Would prompt us, ought 
to proceed as much from the paffions themfelves, as 
from awy regard to the general; rules of condu&r. 
A, benefa&or thinks himfclf but ill requited, if the 
perfon ispon whom he has bellowed his good offices, 
repays them merely from a cold fenfe of duty* and 
wrthout any afFc&io* to his perfon. A hufbaftd is 
diffatisfied with the moft obedient wife^ when he 
imagine* her conduct is animated by no other prin- 
ciple befides her regard to what the. rtiation /he 
flrands in requires. Though a fan fhould fail m none 
of the offices of filial /duty, yet if he wants thataf- 
fit&ionote reverence which) it fo well becomes him to 
feel, the parent may juftly complain of his irrdiffer- 
ence. Nor could a fon be quite fetisfied with x pa- 
rent who, though he performed all the duties of his 
ficuation, had nothing of that fatherly fondnefs 
which might have been expedted frpnv him. With 
regard to allfach benevolent and fecial affeftions, ic 
is agreeable to fee the fenfe of doty employed rather 
to reftrain than to enliven xhem y rather jo hinder us 
from doing too much, than to prompt us to do what 
we ought. It gives us pleafure to fee a father obliged 
to check his own fondnefs, a friend obliged to fet 
bounds to his natural generoftty, a perfon who has 
received a benefit, obliged to reftfain the too fan- 
guine gratitude of hisfown temper. 

The contrary maxim takes place with regard to the 
malevolent and unfocial paffions. We ought to re- 
ward from the gratitude and generofity of our own 
hearts, without any reludlance, and without being 
obliged to refleft how great the propriety of reward- 
ing : but we ought always to punifh with reluctance, 
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and more from a fenfe of the propriety of punching 
than from any favage difpofition to revenge. No- 
thing is more graceful than the behaviour of the 
man who appears to refent the greateft injuries, more 
from a fenfe that they deferve, and are the proper 
objelts of refentment, than from feeling himfelf the 
furies of that difagreeable paffion •, who, like a judge, 
confiders only the general rule, which determines 
what vengeance is due for each particular offence ; 
who, in executing that rule, feels lefs for what him- 
felf has fuffered, than what the offender is about to 
fuffer ; who, though in wrath remembers mercy, and 
is difpofed to interpret the rule in the moft gentle and 
favourable manner, and to allow all the alleviations 
which the moft candid humanity could, confidently 
with good fenfe, admit of. 

As the felfifli pafiions, according to what has for- 
merly been obferved, hold in other refpedts a fort of 
middle place, between the focial and unfocial affe&i- 
onsj fo do they likewife in this. The purfuit of the 
obje&s of private intereft, in all common, little, and 
ordinary cafes, ought to flow rather from a regard 
to the general rules which prefcribe fuch condud, 
than from any paffion. for the obje&s themfelves ; 
but upon more important and extraordinary occafi- 
ons, we fhould be awkward, infipid, and ungrace- 
ful, if the objefts themfelves did not appear to ani- 
mate us with a considerable degree of paffion. To 
be anxiou9, or to be laying a plot either to gain or 
to fave a fingle (hilling, would degrade the moft vul- 
gar tradefman in the opinion of all his neighbours. 
Let his circumftances be ever fo mean, no attention 
to any fuch fmall matters, for the fake of the things 
themfelves, muft appear in his conduit. His fitu- 

ation 
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ation may require the moft fevere ceconomy, and thd 
moft exaft affiduicy : But ?ach particular exertion of 
that ceconomy and afliduity tfiuft proceed riot fo 
much from a regard for that particular faving or 
gain, as for the general rule which to him prefcribes,- 
with the utmoft rigour, fuch a tenoiir of coftdudh 
His parfimony to-day muft riot arife from a defire of 
the particular three-pence which he will favfc by it, 
nor his attendance in his Ihop from a paffion for thcf 
particular ten-pertce which he will acquire by it : 
both the one and the other ought to proceed folety 
from a regard to the general rule, which prefcribes, 
with the moft unrelenting feverity, this plan df con-r 
duft to all perfons in his way of life. In this cori- 
fifts the difference between the charafter of a mifer* 
and that of a perfon of exaft ceconomy and aflidui- 
ty. The one is anxious about fmall matters for 
their Own fake ; the other attends to them only in 
cotofequence of the fcheme of life which he has 
laid down to himfelf. 

It is quite Gthertoife with regard tfc the more ex- 
traordinary and important objedls of felf-intereft. 
A perfon appears tnean-fpirited, who does not pur- 
fue thefe with fdme degree of earneftnefs for their 
own fake. "We fhould defpife a prince who was not 
anxious about conquering or defending a province. 
We fhould have little refpeft for a private gentleman 
who did not exert himfelf to gain an eltate, or even 
a coftfiderable office, when he could acquire them 
without either meannefs or injuftice. A member of 
parliament who (hews no keennefs about his own , 
eledtion, is abandoned by his friends, as altogether 
unworthy of their attachment, Even a tradcfman is 
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thought a poor-fpirited fellow among hU neigh- 
bours, who does not beftir himfelf to get what they 
call an extraordinary job, or fome uncommon ad- 
vantage. This fpirit and keeflnefe conttititfes the 
difference between the man of emerprife and the 
man of dull regularity. Thofe great qbje&s ef 
fel£intereft, of which the lofs or acquisition quit© 
changes the rank of the perfon, are the objedts of 
the paffton properly called ambition *, a pafSoo* 
which when it keeps within the bounds of prudence 
and juftice, is always admired in the world* add has. 
even fometimes a certain irregular greatnefe, whick 
dazzles the imagination, when it pafles the limits of 
both thefe virtues, and is not. only unjuft but extra- 
vagant. Hence the general admiration foe Heroes 
and Conquerors, and even for Statefmen, whofe pro- 
jects have been very daring and extenfive^ though 
altogether devoid of juftice; fuch as thofe of the 
Cardinals of Richlieu and of Retz. The objects of 
avarice and ambition differ only in their greatneft. 
A mifer is as furious about a halfpenny, as a man 
of ambition about the conqqeft of a kingdom. 

II. Secondly, I fay, it will dep'end partly upon 
the precifion and exa&nefs, or the loofenefs and in- 
accuracy of the general rules themfelves, how far 
our conduft ought to proceed entirely from a re- 
gard to them. 

The general rules of almoft all the virtues, the 
general rules which determine what are the offices of 
prudence, of charity, of generofity, of gratitude, 
of friendship, are in many refpefts loofe and inaccu- 
rate, admit of many exceptions, and require fomany 
modifications, that it is fcarce pofliblc to regulate our 
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conduft entirely by a regard to them. The common 
proverbial maxims of prudence, being founded in 
univerfai experience, are perhaps the beft general 
rules which can be given about it. To affedt, howe* 
ver, a very ftridl and literal adherence to them would 
evidently be the moft abfurd and ridiculous pedan- 
try. Of all the virtues I have juft now mentioned* 
gratitude is that, perhaps, of which the rules are the 
moft precife, and admit of the feweft exceptions, 
That as foon as we can we fhould make a return of 
equal, and if poffible of fuperior value to the fer- 
vices we have received, would feem to be a pretty 
plain rule* and one which admitted of fcarce any ex- 
ceptions. Upon the mod fuperficial examination, 
however, this rule will appear to be in the higheft 
degree loofe and inaccurate, and to admit of ten 
thoufand exceptions. If your bencfaftor attended 
you in your ficknefs, ought you to attend him in 
hw ? or can you fulfil the obligation of gratitude, 
by making a return of a different kind ? If you 
Ought to attend him, how long ought you to attend 
him ? The fame time which he attended you, or 
longer, and how much longer ? If your friend lent 
you money in your diftrefs, ought you to fend him 
money in his ? How much ought you to lend him ?. 
When ought you to lend him ? Now, or to-morrow, 
or next month ? And for how long a time ? It is 
evident, that no general rule can be laid down, by 
which a precife anfwer can, in all cafes, be given to 
any of thefc queftions. The difference between his 
character and yours, between his circumftances and 
yours, may be fuch, that you may be perfeftly 
grateful, and juftly refufe to lend him a halfpenny : 
and, on the contrary, you may be willing to lend, 
or even to give him ten times the fum which he lent 
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you, and yet juftly be accufed of the blackeft ingra- 
titude, and of not having fulfilled the hundredth 
part of the obligation you lie under. As the duties 
of gratitude, however, are perhaps the mod facred 
of all thofe which the beneficent virtues prefcribe to 
us, fo the general rules which determine them arc, 
ps I faid before, the mod accurate. Thofe which 
afcertain the a&ions required by friendlhip, humani- 
ty, hofpit^lity, generpfity, are {till more vague and 
jndeterminate. 

There.is, however, one virtue of which the gene* 
ral rules determine with the greateft exadnefs every 
external a&ion which it requires. This virtue i$ 
juftice. The rules of juftice are accurate in the 
higheft degree, and admit of no exceptions or modi- 
fications, but fuch as may be afcertained as accurate* 
Jy as the rules themfelves, and which generally, in- 
deed, flow frQm the very fame principles with them. 
If 1 owe a man ten pounds, juftice requires that I 
P^ould precifely pay him ten pounds, either at the 
time agreed upon, or when he demands it. What I 
ought to perform, how n^uch I ought to perform, 
when and wjiere I ought to perform it, the whole 
nature and pirpumftances of the adlion prpfcribed, 
are all of therp precifely iixt and determined. Thoggh 
it taay be awfeward and pedantic, therefore, to af- 
feft too ftrift an adherence to the common rules of 
prudence or generality, there is no pedantry in flick- 
ing faft by the rules of juftice. On the contrary, 
fhe moft facred regard is due to them ; and the a£H- 
pns which this yirtqe requires are never fo properly 
performed, as when the chief motive for perform- 
ing them is a reverential arid religious regard to thofe 
general rules which require them. In the pradlice of 
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the other virtues, our conduft fhould rather be 
dire&ed by a certain idea of propriety, by a certain 
tafte for a particular tenour of conduft, than by any 
regard to a precife maxim or rule ; and we fhould 
confider the end and foundation of the rule, more 
than the rule itfclf. But it is otherwife with regard 
tQ juftice: the man who in that refines the leaft, 
and adheres with the moft obftinate ftedfaftnefs, to 
the general rules themfelves, is the moft commenda- 
ble, and the moft to be depended upon. Though 
the end of the rules of juftice be, to hinder us 
from hurting our neighbour, it may frequently be a 
crime to violate them, though we could pretend, 
with fome pretext of reafon, that this particular vio- 
lation could do no hurt. A man often becomes a 
villain the moment he begins even in his own heart, 
to chicane in this manner. The moment he thinks 
of departing from the moft (launch and politive ad- 
herence to what thofe inviolable precepts prefcribe 
to him, he is no longer to be trufted, and no man 
can fay what degree of guilt he may not arrive at. 
The thief imagines he does no evil, when he fteals 
from the rich, what he fuppofes they may eafily 
want, and what poflibly they may never even 
know has been ftolen from them. The adulterer 
imagines he does no evil, when he corrupts the 
wife of his friend, provided he covers his intrigue 
from the fufpicion of the hulband, and does not 
difturb the peace of the family. When once we 
begin to give way to fuch refinements, there is 
no enormity fo grofs of which* we may not be capa- 
ble. 

The rules of juftice may be compared to the rules 

q{ grammar •, the rules of the other virtues to thq 
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rules which eriticks lay down for the attainment of 
what is fublime and elegant in compofition. The 
one, are precife, accurate, and indifpenfaWe; The 
pther, are loofe, vague, arid indeterminate, and 
prefent us rather with a general idea of the perfefti- 
bn we ought to aim at, than afford us any certain 
and infallible direftions fpr acquiring it. A man 
may learn to write grammatically by rule, with the 
moft abfolute infallibility j and fo, perhaps, he may 
be taught to aft juftly. But there are no rules whofc 
obfervance will infallibly lead us to the attainment y 
of elegance or fublimity in writing, though there are 
fome which may help us, in fome meafure, to cor- 
reft and afcertain the vague ideas which we might 
otherwife have entertained of thofe perfections : and 
there are no rules by the knowledge of which we can 
infallibly be taught to aft upon aU pecafions with 
prudence, with ju(): magnanimity, or prober bene- 
ficence. Though there are fome which may enable 
us to correft and afcertain in feveral refpefts, the 
impcrfeft ideas which we might otherwife have en- 
tertained of tjiofe virtues. 

It may fometimes happen, that with the moft fe- 
rious and earned defire of afting fo as to defervc ap- 
probation, we may miftake the proper rules of con- 
duft, and thus b<e mifled by that very principle 
which oughj: to direct us. It is in vain to expeft, 
that in this cafe mankind fhcfuld entirely approve of 
our behaviour. They cannot enter into that abfurd 
idea of duty which influenced us, nor go along with 
any of the aftions which follow from it. There is 
jftill, however, Something refpeitable in the charac- 
ter and behaviour of one who is thus betrayed into 
' vice. 
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yicc, by a wrong fenfe of duty, or by what is called 
ah erroneous confeience. How fatally foever he 
may be mifled by it, he is ftill, with the generous 
and humane, more the objeft of commiferation than 
of hatred or refentmenr. They lament the weak- 
nds of human nature, which expofes us to fuch un- 
happy delufions, even while we are moft fincerely 
labouring after perfedtion, and endeavouring to a6fc 
according to the beft principle which can poflibly 
direft ius. Falfe notions of religion are ajmoft the 
pnly caufes which can occafion any very grofs per- 
yerfion of our natural fentiments in this way ; and 
that principle which gives the greateft authority 
tp the rules of duty, is alone capable of diftorting 
pur ideas of them in any confiderable degree." In 
all other cafes common fenfe is fufficient to diredt 
us, if not to the moft exquifite propriety of conduit, 
yet to fomething which is not very far from it ; and 
provided weVe in earneft defirous to do well, our 
behaviour will always, upon the whole, be praife- 
worthy. That to obey the will of the Deity, is the 
firft rule of duty, all men are agreed. But con- 
cerning the particular commandments which that 
will may impofe upon us, they differ widely from 
one another. In this, therefore, the greateft mu- 
tual forbearance and toleration is due ; and though 
the defence of fociety requires that crimes fhould be 
punifhed, from whatever motives they proceed, yet 
a good man will always punifh them with relu&ance, 
when they evidently proceed from falfe notions of 
religious duty. He will never feel againft thofe 
who commit them that indignation which he feels 
againft other criminals, but will rather regret, arid 
fometimes even admire their unfortunate firmnefs 
and magnanimity, at the very time that he punilhes 
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their crime. In the tragedy of Mahomet, one of the 
fineft of Mr. Voltaire's, it is well reprefented, what 
ought to be our-fentiments for crimes *whicb pro- 
ceed from* fuch motives. In that tragedy, two 
young people of different fexes, of the moft inno- 
cent and virtuous difpofitions, and without any 
other weaknefs except what endears them the more 
to us, a mutual fondnefs for one another, are infti- 
gated by the ftrongeft motives of a falfe religion, to 
commit a horrid murder, that (hocks all the princi- 
ples of human nature: a venerable old man, who 
had expreffed the moft tender affe&ion for them 
both, for whom, notwithftanding he was the avowed 
enemy of their religion, they had both conceived the 
higheft reverence and efteem, and who was in reality 
their father, though they did not know him to be 
fuch, is pointed out to them as a facrifice which God 
had exprefsly required at their hands, and they arc 
commanded to kill him. While they are about 
executing this crime, they are tortured with all the 
Agonies which can arife from the ftruggle between 
the idea of the indifpenfablenefs of religious duty on 
the one fide, and compaflion, gratitude, reverence 
for the age, and love for the humanity and virtue of 
the perfon whom they are going to deftroy, on the 
other. The reprefentation of this exhibits one of the 
moft interefting, and perhaps the moft inftru&ive 
fpedtacle that was ever introduced upon any theatre. 
The fenfe of duty, however, at laft prevails over 
all the amiable weakneffes of human nature. They 
execute the crime impofed upon them j but immedi- 
ately difcover their error, and th|^raud which had 
deceived them, and are diftrafted\oh horror, re- 
morfe, and refentment. Such as are oto^entiments 
for the unhappy Seid and Palmira, fuch obght we 
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to feci for every perfon who is in this manner milled 
by religion, when we are fure that it is really religion 
which mifleads him, arid not the pretence of it, 
tyhich is made a cover tQ fpme of the worft of human 
paffions. 

As a perfon may aft wrong by following a wrong 
fenfe of duty, fo nature may fometimes prevail, and 
lead him to adt right in oppofnioh to it. We cannot 
in this cafe be difpleafed to fee that motive prevail, 
which we think ought to prevail, though the perfon 
himfelf is fo weak as to think otherwife. As his 
conduct, however, is the effedt of weaknefs, not 
principle, we are far from bellowing upon it any 
thing that approaches to complete approbation. A 
bigotted Roman Catholick, who, during the mafla- 
cre of St. Bartholomew, had been fo overcome by 
compaflion, as to fave fome unhappy proteftants, 
whom he thought it his duty to deftroy, would not 
fcem to be entitled to that high applaufe which we 
fhould ha\te beftowed upon him, had he exerted the 
fame generofity with complete felf-approbation. 
We might be pleafed with the humanity of his tem- 
per, but we fhould (till regard him with a fort of 
pity which is altogether inconfiftent with the admi- 
ration that is due to perfect virtue. It is the fame 
cafe with all the other paffions. We do not diflike 
to fee them exert themfelves properly, even when a 
falfe notion of duty would diredt the perfon to ref- 
train them. A very devout. Quaker, who upon be- 
ing (truck upon one cheek, inftead of turning up 
the other, fhouldL fo far forget his literal interpreta- 
tion of our ^ftViour's precept, as to beftow foine 
good difcipline upon the brute that infulted him, 

would 
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would not be difagreeable to us. We lhould laugh 
and be diverted with his fpirit, and rather like him 
the better for it. But we (hould by no means regard 
him with that refpeft and efteem which would feem 
due to one who, upon a like occafion, had adted 
properly from a juft fenfe of what was proper to be 
done. No a&ton can properly be called virtuous, 
which is not accompanied with the fentiment of felf- 
approbation. 
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PAR T IV. 

Of the Effect of Utility upon the 
fentiment of approbation. 

CONSISTING OF ONE SECTION. 



CHAP. I. 

Of the beauty which the appearance of Utility he- 
Jiows upon all the produSions of art, and of the 
extenftve influence of this fpecies of beauty. 
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HAT utility is one of the principal fources 
of beauty has been obferved by every body, who 
has confidered with any attentiop what confti- 
tutes the nature of beauty. The conveniency of a 
houfe gives pleafure to the fpeftator as well as its 
regularity, and he is as much hurt when he obferves 
the contrary defeft, as when he fees the . correfpon- 
dent windows of different forms, or the door not 
placed exa&ly in the middle of the building. That 
the fitnef9 of any fyftem or machine to produce the 
end for which it was intended, beftows a certain 
propriety and beauty upon the whole, and renders 
the very thought and contemplation of it agreeable, 
is fo very obvious that nobody has overlooked it. 

The 
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The caufe too, why utility pleafcs, has of late 
been afiigned by an ingenious and agreeable philofo- 
pher, who joins the greateft' depth of thought to 
the greateft elegance of expretfion, and pofleffes t the 
fingular and happy talent of treating the abftrufeft 
fubjefts not .only with the mod perfect perfplcility* 
but with the tnoOf lively eloquence. The utility of 
any objeft, "according to him, pleafes the matter by 
perpetually fuggefting to him the pleafure or conve- 
niency. which it is fitted to promote. Every time he 
looks at it, he is put in mind of this pleafure 5 and 
the objedt in this manner becomes a fource of per- 
petual fatisfa&ion and enjoyment. The fpejftator 
enters by fympathy into the fentiments of the matter, 
and neceflarily views the objedt under the fame agree- 
able afpe<5h> When we vifit the palaces of the great, 
we cannot help conceiving the fatisfadtion we fhould 
enjoy if we burfelves were the matters, and were pof- 
fefled of fo much artful and ingenioufly contrived 
accommodation. A fimilar account is given why 
the appearance of inconveniency Ihould render any 
objedt difagreeable both to the owner and to the 
fpe&ator. 

But that this fitnefs, this happy contrivance of 
any produdtion of art, Ihould often be more valued, 
than the very end for which it was intended 5 and 
that the exaft adjuftment of the means for attaining 
any conveniency or pleafure, Ihould frequently be 
more regarded, than that very conveniency or plea- 
fure, in the attainment of which their whole merit 
would feem to confift, has not, fo far as I know, 
been yet taken notice of by any body. That this 
however is very frequently the cafe, may be obferved 
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in a thoufand inftances, both in the mod frivolous 
and in the molt important concerns of human life. 

When a perfon comes into his chamber, and finds 
the chairs all Handing in the middle of the room, he 
is angry with his fervant, and rather than fee them 
continue in that diforder, perhaps takes the trouble 
himielf to fet them all in their places with their backs 
to the wall. The whole propriety of this hew fitu- 
ation arifes from its fuperior conveniency in leaving 
the floor free and difengaged. To attain this con- 
veniency he voluntarily puts himfelf to more trouble 
than all he could have fuffered from the want of it ; 
fince nothing was more eafy, than to have fet him- 
felf down upon one of them, which is probably 
what he does when his labour is over. What he 
wanted therefore, it feems, was not fo much this 
conveniency, as that arrangement of things which 
promotes it. Yet it is this conveniency which ulti- 
' mately recommends that arrangement, and beftows 
upon it the whole of its propriety and beauty. 

A watch, in the fame manner, that falls behind 
above two minutes in a day, is defpifed by one curi- 
ous in watches. He fells it perhaps for a couple of 
guineas, and purchafes another at fifty, which will 
not lofe above a minute in a fortnight. The fole 
ufe of watches however, is to tell us what o'clock 
it is, and to hinder us from breaking any engage- 
ment, or fufFering any other inconveniency by our 
ignorance in that particular point. But the perfon 
fo nice with regard to this machine, will not always 
be found either more fcrupuloulty pun&ual than 
other men, or more anxioufly concerned upon any 
other account, to know precifcly what time of day 

it 
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it is. What interefts him is not fo much the attain* 
merit of this piece of knowledge, as*che perfe&ioa 
of the machine which ferves to attain it. 

How many people ruin themfelves by laying oat 
money on trinkets of frivolous utility ? What 
pleafes thefe lovers of coys is not fo much the utility* 
as the aptnefs of the machines which are fitted to 
promote it. All their pockets are fluffed with little 
conveniences. They contrive new pockets*, t un- 
known in the clothes of other people, in order to 
carry a greater number. They walk about loaded 
with a multitude of baubles, in weight and form* 
times in value not inferior to an ordinary Jew's- boot, 
fome of which may fometimes be of fame little 
ufe, but all of which might at all times be very well 
fpared, and of which the whole utility is certainty- not 
worth the fatigue of bearing the burden. 

Nor is it only with regard to fuch frivolous ob- 
je£ls that our conduft is influenced by this principle j 
it is often the fecret motive of the moft ferious 
and important purfuits of both private and public 
life, 

The poor man's fon, whom Heaven in its angcf 
has vifited with ambition, when he begins to look 
around him admires the condition of the rich. He 
finds the cottage of his father too fmall for his ac- 
commodation, and fancies he fhould be lodged more 
at his eafe in a palace. He is difpleafed with being 
obliged to walk a-foot, or to endure the fatigue of 
riding on horfeback. He fees his fuperiors carried 
about in machines, and imagines that in one of 
thefe he could travel with lefs inconveniency. He 
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feds himfelf naturally indolent, and willing to ferve 
himfelf with his own hands as little as paffible * and 
judges, that jf numerous retinue of fervants would 
fave him from a great deal of trouble. He thinks 
if he had/ attained all t;hefe, he would fit dill con- 
tentedly, and be quiet, enjoying himfelf in the 
thought of the happmels and tranquillity of his fitu- 
9tior>. He is enchanted with the diftant idea ,of thisl 
felicity. It appears in his fancy like the life of fome 
&$>ertQF rank of beings, and in order to arrive at it, 
be devotes himfelf for ever to the purfuit; of wealth 
and greamefs.- To obtain the con v^nieacies which 
thefe afford, he fubmits in the firft y$ar, nay in the 
firft month of his application to more fatigue of 
body and more uneafin^fs, qi mind than he could 
have fuffered through the whole of his life from the 
want of them. He ftudws to diftinguifh himfelf in 
fome laborious profeffioa. WUb the moft unre- 
lenting induftry he labours night and day to acquire 
talents fuperior to all his competitors. He endea- 
vours next to hring thofe taknts into public view* 
and with equal affiduity folicits every opportunity of 
employment. . For this purpofe he makes his court 
to all mankind ; he ferves thofe whom he hates, and 
is ohfequious to thofe whom he defpifes. Through 
the whole of his life he purfues the idea of a certain 
artificial and elegant repqfe which he may never ar- 
rive at, for which he facrifices a real tranquillity 
that is at all times in his power, and which, if in 
the extftemtty of old age he fhowld at laft attain to 
it, he will find to be in no refpeft preferable to that 
bumble fecurity and contentment which he had aban- 
doned for it. It is then, in the laft dregs of life, 
his body wafted with toil and difeafes, his mind 
galled and ruffled by the memory of a ritou* 

R fand 
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fand injuries and difappointments which he imagines 
he has met with from the injuftice of his enemies, 
or from the perfidy and ingratitude of his friends, 
that he begins at laft to find that wealth and great- 
nefs are mere trinkets of frivolous utility, no more 
adapted for procuring eafe of body or tranquillity 
of mind than the tweezer-cafes of the lover of toys ; 
and like them too, more troublefome to the perfon 
who carries them about with him than all the ad- 
vantages they can afford him are commodious. 
There is no other real difference between them, ex- 
cept that the conveniences of the one are fomewhat 
more obfervable than thofe of the other. The pa- 
laces, the gardens, the equipage, the retinue of the 
great are objects of which the obvious conveniency 
ftrikes every body. They do not require that their 
matters fhould point out to us wherein confifts their . 
utility, Of our own accord we readily enter into it, 
and by fympathy enjoy and thereby applaud the fa- 
tisfa&ion which they are fitted to afford him. But 
the curiofity of a tooth pick, of an ear- picker, of a 
machine for cutting the nails, or of any other trinket 
of the fame kind, is not fo obvious. Their conveni- 
ence may perhaps be equally great, but it is not fo 
ftriking, and we do not fo readily enter into the fa- 
tisfaftion of the man who poffefTes them. They are 
therefore lefs reafonable fubjedts of vanity than the 
magnificence of wealth and greatnefs*, and in this 
confifts the fole advantage of thefe laft. They more 
effe&ually gratify that love of diftinftion fo natural 
to man. To one who was to live alone in a defolate 
ifland it might be a matter of doubt, perhaps, whe- 
ther a palace, or a colledlion of fuch fmall conveni- 
encies as are commonly contained in a tweezer-cafe, 
would contribute mod to his happine(s and enjoy- 
ment; 
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ment. If he is to live in focicty, indeed, there can 
be no companion, becaufe in this, as Wv all other 
cafes, we conftanriy pay more regard to the fenti- 
inents of the fpedtator, than to thofe of the perfon 
principally concerned, and confider rather how his 
fituation will appear to other people, than how it 
will appear to himfelf. If we examine, however* 
why the fpe&ator diftinguifties with fuch admiration 
the condition of the rich and the great* we fhall find 
that it is not fo much upon account of the fuperior 
cafe or pleafure which they are fuppofed to enjoy, as 
of the numlberlefs artificial and elegant contrivances 
far promoring this cafe or pleafure. He does not 
even imagine that they are really happier than other 
people : but he imagines that they poffefs more- 
means of happinefs. And it is the ingenious and 
artful adjuft ment of thofe/ means to the end for 
which they were intended, that is the principal 
fource of his admiration. But in the languor of 
diftafe, and the wearinefs of old age, the pleafures 
of the vain and empty diftinftions of greatnefs dif- 
appear. To one, in this fituation, they are no 
looger capable of recommending thofe toilfome pur- 
fuits in which they had formerly engaged him. In 
his heart he curfes ambition, and vainly regrets the 
eafc and the indolence of youth, pleafures which are 
fled for ever, and which he has fooliflily facrificed for 
what, when he has got it, can afford him no real 
fatisfa&ion. In this miferable afpedt does greatnefs 
appear to every man when reduced either by fpleen 
or difeafe to Qbferve with attention his own fituation, 
and to confider what it is that is really wanting, to 
his happinefs. Power and riches appear then to be 
what they are, enormous and operofe machines 
contrived to produce a few trifling conveniences to 

R 2 the 
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the bqdy, con&ftiRg ojf .Springs {he moll nice and de- 
licate, which ipuft be&ept in order with the moft 
anxious, attentipn, and which in f^pice of all cue care 
are. ready every moment to burft into .pieces, and to 
cftjfl* in their rpins their unfortunate pofleflbr. They 
are immenfe fabrics, which it requires, the labour of a 
life to raife, wfeicix du?ea*pn every moment ^over- 
whelm the pejfon that dwells in theov and which 
while they (land, though they .may favc.hkrotfrDntfbaie 
fmalier inq<).nvcniencics, can prated: him from noae 
of the feverer inclemencies of theieafon.::". -Ffopy keap 
off the fommer -ftftwfcr,. not. the winter ftorm, but 
leave him always as much,, and fomctimes more eac- 
pofedthan before, to anxiety, .to fean,. and. to far- 
row ;, to difeafes, to danger, smdtodfcatlu ■: 

■ • ■ ' ■ , ■ : J "" ' * 

I . 

Butthougli this:.fplenetic philofcphyv which Jin 
time of ficknefs or law fpirits is familiar to every 
man, thus, entirely depreciates thofe great objefts of 
hum&n defire, when in. better health .and in, better 
humour, we never fail to regard them under a 
more agreeable afped. Our imagination, whiph 
in pain and forrow feems to be confined and 
cooped up within our own perfons, in times of- 
eafe and profperrty expands itfelf to every thing 
around us. We are then charmed with the beauty 1 
of that accommodation which reigns in the palaees- 
and ceconomy of the great; and admire how evtfry 
thing is adapted to promote their eafe, to prevent 
their wants; to gratify their wifh£s, and to anwfe 
and entertain, their moft frivolous defires. If we 
confider the real fatisfa&ion which all thfcfe things 
are capable of affording, by itfelf and feparated 
from the beauty ctfjthat arrangement which b fitted 
topromote ic, k Will always appear in thehigheft 

degree 
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degree :tx>ntimf>tibk ^tui: trifling. But w$ tartly 
rievHt in this abffraft and philofaphical light We 
naturally confound it in our imagination with the 
Order, the i regular and harmonious moyement of the 
fyftenfijthc jfrxachine or ascanomy by means, of which 
it is produced. The pleasures of wealth arid great- 
nefs, when confidered' in this complex view, ftrike 
the imagination as fomething grand and beautiful arid 
noble, of which the attainment is well worth all the 
toil and iand anxiety which we are fo apt .10 beftow 
up6n it. 

Ahd it is well that nature impofes upon us in thl$ 
manner. It is this deception which roufes and keeps 
in continual motion the induftry of mankind. It is 
this which firft prompted them to cultivate the 
ground, to build hotifes, to found cities and cqm- 
mon* wealths* and to invent and improve all the 
fcienees and arts, which ennoble and embellilh hu- 
man 'life; which, have entirely changed the whole 
face of the globe, have turned the rude forefts of 
nature into agreeable and fertile plains, and made the 
tracklefs and barren ocean a new fund of fubfiftence, 
and the -great high road of communication to the 
different nations of the earth. The earth by thele 
labours of mankind has been obliged to redouble her 
riaturil fertility, and to maintain a greater multitude 
of inhabitants. It is tohopurpofe, that the proud 
arid Unfeeling landlord views his extenflve fields, 
and without a thought for the \frants of his brethren, 
in imagination confumes fiirtifelf the jfohole harveft. 
that grows upon them. Thfe hotaely and vulgar 
proverb, that the eye is larger fchari th'6 belly, never 
was more fully verified than with regard to him. 
The capacity of his ftomach bears no proportion to 

R 3 the 
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the immcnfity of his defires, and will receive no 
more than that of the meaneft peafant. The reft he 
is obliged to diftribute among thofe, who prepare, 
in the niccft manner, that little which he himfelf 
makes ufe of, among thofe who fit up the palace in 
which this little is to be confumed, among thofe 
who provide and keep in order all the different bau- 
bles ^nd trinkets, which are employed in the cecono- 
my ofgreatnefs; all of whom thus derive from his 
luxury and caprice, that fhare of the neceffaries of 
life, which they would in vain have expe&ed from 
his humanity or his juftice. The produce of the foil 
maintains at all times nearly that number of inhabi- 
tants, which it is capable of maintaining. The rich 
only feleft from the heap what is moft precious and 
agreeable. They confume little more than the poor/ 
and in fpite of their natural felfifhnefs and rapacity, 
though they mean only their own conveniency, 
though the fole end which they propofc from the 
labours of all the thoufands whom they employ, be 
the gratification. of their own vain and infatiable de- 
fires, they divide with the poor the produce of all 
their improvements. They are led by an invifible 
hand to make nearly the fame distribution of the ne- 
ceffaries of life, which would h^ve been made, 
had the earth beep divided into equal portions among 
all its inhabitants, and thus without intending it, 
without; knowing it, advance the ijuereft f t ^ 
fociety, and afford means to the multiplication of 
the fpecie?. When Providence divided th 4 e e^rth 
among a few lordly rafters, it neither forgot nor 
abandoned thofe who fcemed to have been left 
out in the partition, Thefe laft too enjoy their 
fhare of all that it produces. In what conftitutes 

the 
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the real happinefs of human life, they are in no re- 
fpeft inferior to thofe who would feem fo much above 
them. In eafe of body and peace of mind, all the 
different ranks of life are nearly upon a level, and 
the beggar, who funs himfelf by the fide of the high- 
way, poffeffes that fecurity which kings are fighting 
for. 

The fame principle, the fame love of fyftem, the 
fame regard to the beauty of order, of art and con- 
trivance, frequently ferves to recommend thofe indi- 
cations, which tend to promote the public welfare. 
When a patriot exerts himfelf for the improvement 
of any part of the public police, his conduft does 
not always arife from pure fympathy with the hap- 
pinefs of thofe who are to reap the benefit of ir. It 
is not commonly from a fellow-feeling with carriers 
and waggoners that a public-fpirited man encourages 
the mending of high roads. When the legiflature 
eftablifhes premiums and other encouragements to 
advance the linen or woollen manufaftures, its con- 
duct feldom proceeds from pure fympathy with the 
wearer of cheap or fine< cloth, and much lefs from 
that with the manufacturer, or merchant. The per* 
fedtion of. police, the extenfion of trade and manu* 
fa&ures, are noble and magnificent objedts. The 
contemplation of them pleafes us, and we are inter- 
efted in whatever can tend to advance them. They 
make part of the great fyftem of government, and 
the wheels of the political machine feem to move 
with more harmony and eafe by means of them. 
We take pleafure in beholding the perfedlipn of fo 
beautiful and grand a fyftem, and we are uneafy till 
we remove any obftrudtion that qan in the leaft dif- 
turb or encumber the regularity of its motions. AH 
R 4 conftitutions 
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conftitutions of government, however, art. valued 
only in proportion, as they tend to promote the hap- 
pinefs of thofe who live under them. This is. their 
fole ufe and end. From a certain fpirit of fyftcm, 
however, from a certain love of art and contrivance, 
we fometimes feem to value the means more than the 
end, and to be eager to promote the happinefs of 
our fellow- creatures, rather from a view to perfedt 
and improve a certain beautiful and orderly fyftcm, 
than from any immediate fenfe or feeling of what 
they either fuffer or enjoy. There hav^been men of 
the greateft public fpirit, who have fhewn themfelves 
in other refpedts not very fenfible to the feelings of 
humanity. And on the contrary, there have been 
men of the greateft humanity, who feem to have 
been entirely devpid of public fpirit. Every man 
may find in the circle of his acquaintance inftances 
both of the one kind and the other. Who had ; ever 
lefs humanity, or more public fpirit, than the cele- 
brated legiflator of Mufcovy ? The focial and well 
natured James the Firfl of Great-Britain feems, <hi 
the contrary, to have had fcarce any paffion, either 
for the glory, or the intereft of his country. Would 
you awaken the induftry of the man-, who feems al- 
moft dead to ambition, it will often be to no purpofe 
to defcribe to him the happinefs of the rich and the 
great ; to tell him that they are generally flickered 
from the fun and the rain, that they are feldom hun- 
gry, that they are fejdomcold, and that they are rare- 
ly expofed to wearinefs, or $0 want of any kind. 
The moft eloquent exhortation of this kind will have 
little effed: upon him. K If you would hope to fuc- 
ceed, you muft defcribe to him the conveniency and 
arrangement of the different apartments in their 
palaces ; you muft explain to him the propriety of 

their 
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their equipages, and point out to him the number, 
the order, and the different offices of all their atten- 
dants. If any thing is capable of making impreffion 
upon him, this will. Yet all thefe things tend only 
to keep off" the fun and the rain, to fave them from 
hunger and cold* from want and wearihefs. In the 
fame manner, if you would implint public virtue in 
the bread of him, who feems heedlefs of the intereft 
of his country, it will often be to no purpofe to tell 
him, what fuperior advantages the fubjeds of a well- 
governed ftate enjoy ; that they are better lodged, 
that they are better clothed, that they are better fed. 
Thefe confiderations will commonly make no great 
impreffion.' You will be mofe likely to perfuade, 
if you defcribe the great fyftem of public police 
which procures thefe advantages, if you explain the 
connexions and dependencies of its feveral parts, 
their mutual fubordination to one another, and their 
general fubferviency to the happinefs of the fociety ; 
if you (how how this fyftem might be introduced into 
his own country, what it is that hinders it from tak- 
ing place there at prefect, how thofe obftru&ions 
might be removed, and all the feveral wheels of the 
machine of government be made to move with more 
harmony and finoothftefs* without grating upon one 
another, or mutually retarding one another's moti- 
ons. It is fcarce poffible that a man fhould liften to 
a difcourfe of this kind* and not feel himfelf ani- 
mated to fome degree of public fpirit. He will, at 
kaft for the moment, feel fome define to remove thofe 
obftru&ions, and to put into motion fo beautiful and 
fo orderly a machine. Nothing tends fo much to 
promote public fpirit as the (ludy of politics, of the 
feveral fyftems of civil government* their advantages 
and disadvantages, of the conftitution, of our own 

country. 
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country, its fituation, and intereft with regard to 
foreign nations, its commerce, its defence, the difad- 
vantages it labours under, the dangers to which it 
may be expofed, how to remove the one, and how 
to guard againft the other. Upon this account po- 
litical difquifitions, if juft and reafonable, and prac- 
ticable, are of all the works of fpeculation the mod 
ufeful. Even the weakeft and the word of them are not . 
altogether without their utility. They ferve at leaft 
to animate the public paffions of men, and roufe them ' 
to feek out the means of promoting the happinefs of 
the fociety. 



CHAP. II. 



Of the beauty which the appearance of utility bejlows 
upon the characters and aSlions of men ♦, and bow far 
the perception of this beauty may be regarded as one 
of the original principles of approbation. 



T. 



H E characters of men, as well as the contri- 
vances of art, or the inftitutions of civil govern- 
ment, may be fitted either to promote or to difturb 
the happinefs both of the individual and of the fo- 
ciety. The prudent, the equitable, the a&ive, re- 
folute, and fober charafter promifes profperity and 
fatisfattion, both to the perfon himfelf and to every 
one conne&ed with him. The rafti, the infolent, 
the flothful, effeminate, and voluptuous, on the 
contrary, forebodes ruin to the individual, and mif- 
fortune to all who have any thing to do with him. 
The firft turn of mind has at leaft all the beauty 

which 
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which can belong to the mod pe/fedt machine that 
was ever invented for promoting the mod agreeable 
purpofc : and the fecond all the. deformity of the 
moft awkward and clumfy contrivance. What in- 
ft it ut ion of government could tend fo much to pro- 
mote the happinefs of mankind as the general pre- 
valence of wifdom and virtue ? All government is 
bqt an imperfedt remedy for the deficiency of thefe. 
Whatever beauty, therefore, can belong to civil go- 
vernment upon account of its utility, mult in a far 
fuperior degree belong to thefe. On the contrary, 
what civil policy can be fo ruinous and deftrudtive as 
the vices of men ? The fatal effedts of bad govern- 
inent arife from nothing, but that ir does not fuffici- 
ently guard againft the mifchiefs which human wick- 
ed nefs gives occafion to. 

This beauty and deformity which characters ap- 
pear to derive from their ufefulnefs or inconveniency, 
are apt to ftrike, in a peculiar manner, thpfe who 
confider, in an abftradt and philofophical light, the 
adtions and condudt of mankind. When a philofo- 
pher goes to examine why humanity is approved of, 
or cruelty condemned, he does not always form to 
himfelf, in a very clear and dlftindt manner, the con- 
ception of any one particular adtion either of cruelty 
or of humanity, but is commonly contented with the 
vague and indeterminate idea which the general 
pames of thofe qualities fuggeft to him. But it is in 
particular inftances only that the propriety or impro-p 
priety, the merit or demerit of adtions is very obvious 
and difcernible. It is only when particular exam- 
ples are given that we perceive diftindtly either the 
concord or difagreement between our own afFedtions 
$nd thofe of the agent, or feel a focial gratitude arifp 
. ' towards 
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towards 3iira in the one cafe, or a fympathetic re- 
fentment in the other. When we confider virtue and 
vice in an abftra<5t and general manner, the qualities 
by which they excite thefe fevcral fentiments feem in 
a great meafure to difappear, and the femimenta 
themfelves become lefs obvious and difcerniblc. *On 
the contrary, the happy effe&s of the one and the 
fatal confequences of the other feem then to rife up 
to the' view, and as it were to ftand Out and diftin- 
guilh themfelves from all the other qualities 6i 
cither. 

The fame ingenious and agreeable author who 
firft explained why utility pleafes, has been fo ftruck 
with this view of things, as to refolve our whole ap- 
probation of virtue into a perception of this fpeciea 
of beauty which refults from the appearance of uti- 
lity. No qualities of the mind, he obferves, are ap- 
proved of as virtuous, but fuch as are ufeful or , 
agreeable either to the perfon himfelf or to others ; 
and no qualities are difapproved of as vicious but 
fuch as have a contrary tendency. And Nature, in- 
deed, feems to have fo happily adjufted our fenti- 
ments of approbation and difapprobation, to the con- 
veniency both of the individual and of the fociety, 
that after the ftri&eft examination it will be found, I 
believe, that this is univerfally the cafe. But ftill I 
affirm, that it is not thejview of this utility or hurt- 
fulnefs which is either the firft or principal fource of 
bur approbation and difapprobation. Thefe fenti- 
mfcnts are no doubt enhanced and enlivened by the 
perception of the beauty or deformity which refults 
from this utility or hurtfulnefs. But ftill, I fay, 
they are originally and eflentially different from this* 
perception. 

For 
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For firft of all, it feenis impoflible that the appro- 
bation of virtue Ihbuld be a fentiment of' the Tame 
kind with that by which \ve approve of a. convenient 
and well contrived building ; or that we (hould have 
rit> other repfon for praifing a mah than that for 
v^hich we commend a cheft of. drawers. 

* And fecontfly,- it will be founds upon examinati* 
oh, that, the trfefulnefs of any difftofltioti of mind is 
ftldom the firft ground tff oqr approbation ; and'th&t 
the fehtiment of approbation always involves in it a 
fettfe bf propriety quite diftinfl: fronj the perception 
* 6f Utility. We may obferve this with regard to all 
the qualities which are aprov'ed* of as virtuous, both' 
thofe which, according to this fyftem, are originally 
valued as ufeful to qurfelves, as well as thofe which 
are efteemed on account of their ufefulnefs to ojthers. 

The qualities moft ufeful to ourfelves are, firft of 
all,'fuperibr reafon. and underftanding, by which 
we are capabfe of difcerning the remote confequen- 
ces of all our aftions, and of fbrefeeing the advan- 
tage or detriment which is likely to refult from, 
them : : and fecondly, felf- command, by which we 
are enabled to abftain from prefent pleafure or to en- 
dureyprefent pain* in order to. obtain a greater plea- 
fure or to avoid a greater pain in fome future time. 
In the union of thofe two qualities confifts the vir- 
tue of prudence, of all the virtues' thaT which is, moft 
ujfcfuj, to the individual.. 

With regard to the firft ,of thofe qualities, it has 
been obferved on a former occafion, that fuperior 
reafon and ujiderftanding are originally approved of 

as 
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as juft and right and accurate, and not merely as 
ufefulpr advantageous. It is in the abftrufer fciences, 
particularly in the higher parts of mathematics, that 
the greateft and mod admired exertions of human 
reafon have been difplayed. But the utility of thofe 
fciences, either to the individual or to the public, is 
not very obvious, and to prove it requires a difcuf- 
fion which is not always very eafily comprehended. 
It was not, therefore, their utility which firft recom- 
mended them , to the public admiration. This qua- 
lity was but little infifted upon, till it became necef- 
fary to make fome reply to the reproaches of thofe* 
who, having themfelves no tafte for fuch fublimc 
difcoveries, endeavoured to depreciate them as ufe?-_ 
kCs. 

That felf-command, in the fame manner, by which 
we reftrain our prefent appetites, in order to gratify 
them more fully upon another occafion, is approved 
of, as much under the afpeft of propriety, as under 
that of utility. When we aft in this manner, the 
fentiments which influence our conduft feem exaftly 
to coincide with thofe of the fpeftator. The fpefta- 
tor does not feel the felicitations of our prefent appe- 
tites. To him the pleafure which we are. to enjoy a 
week hence, or a year hence, is juft as interefting 
as that which we are to enjoy this moment. When 
for the fake of the prefent, therefore, we facrifice 
the future, our conduft appears to him abfurd and 
extravagant in the higheft degree, and he cannot en- 
ter into the principles which influence it. Oil the 
contrary, when we abftain from prefent pleafure, in 
order to fecure greater pleafure to come, when we 
aft as if the remote objeft interefls us as much as 
that which immediately prefles upon the fenfes, as 

our 
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our affe&ions exa&ly correfpond with his own, he 
cannot fail to approve of our behaviour : and as he 
knows from experience, how few are capable of this 
felf-command, he looks upon our condu& with a 
confiderable degree of wonder and admiration. 
Hence arifes that eminent efteem with which all 
men naturally regard a fteady perfeverance in the 
pra&ice of frugality, induftry, and application, 
though dire&ed to no other purpofe than the acqui- 
fition of fortune. The refolute firmnefs.of the per- 
fon who adls in this manner, and in order to obtain 
a great though remote advantage, not only gives up 
all prefent pleafures, but endures the greateft labour 
both of mind and body, neceflarily commands our 
approbation. That view of his intereft and happi- 
nefs which appears to regulate his condudt, exadtly 
tallies with the idea which we naturally form of it. 
There is the moft pcrfedl correfpondence between his 
fentiments and our own, and at the fame time, from 
our experience of the common weaknefs of human 
nature, it is a correfpondence which we could not 
reafonably have expected. We not only approve, 
therefore, but in fome meafure admire his conduft, 
and think it worthy of a confiderable degree of ap- 
plaufe. It is the confcioufnefs of this merited appro- 
bation and efteem which is alone capable of fupport- 
ing the agent in this tenour of condudt. The plea- 
fure which we are to enjoy ten years hence interefts 
us ib little in comparifon with that which we may 
enjoy to-day, the pafllon which the firft excites, is 
naturally fo weak in comparifon with that violent 
emotion which the fecond is apt to give occafion to, 
that one could never be any balance to the other, un- 
lefs it was fupported by the fenfe of propriety, by 
the confcioufnefs that we merited the efteem and 

approbation 
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approbation of every body, by a&ing in the one 
way, and that wc became the proper objedfca of their 
contempt and dcrifion: by behaving in the other. 

Humanity, juftice, generofity, and public fpirit, 
are the qualities moft ufeful to others. Wherein 
con lifts the propriety of humanity and juftice has 
been explained uppn a former occ^fion, where it 
was fhewn how much our efteem and approbation of 
thofe qualities depended upon the concord between 
the affedions of the agent and thofe of the fpeda* 
tors. .:"•-•. 

The propriety. of generofity and public fpirit \ 
founded upon the fame principle with that of j-oftpp. 
Generofity: is different from humanity. Thofe two 
qualities, which at firft fight feem fo nearly allied, 
do not always belong to the fame perfon. Humani- 
ty is the virtue of a woman, generofity of a man. 
The fair fex, who have commonly much more ten- 
dernefs than ours, have fefctom fo much generofity* 
That women rarely make confiderable donations is 
an obfervation of the citfil law* . Humanity conftfts 
merely in the exquifite fellow-feeling which the fpee- 
tator entertains vikh the fentiments of the perfons 
principally concerned, fo as to grieve for their fuf- 
ferings, to refent their injuries, and to rejoice at 
their good fortune. The moft humane actions re- 
quire no felf-denial, no felf-comthand, no great ex- 
ertion of the fetife of propriety. They confift only 
in doing what this exquifite fympathy would -of its 
own accord prompt us to do. But it is otherwife 

with 
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with generoficy. We never are generous except 
when in fome refpeft we prefer fome other perfon to 
ourfelves, and facrifice fome great and important in- 
tereft of ouhr own to an equal intereft of a friend or of 
a fuperior. The man who gives up his pretenfions 
to an office that was the great objcft of his ambition, 
becaufe he imagines that the fervices of another are 
better entitled to it ; the man who expofes his life to 
defend that of his friend, which he judges to be of 
more importance, neither of them aft from humani- 
ty, or becaufe they feel more exquifitely what con- 
cerns that other perfon than what concerns themfelves. 
They both confider thofe oppolite interefts not in the 
light in which they naturally appear to themfelves, 
but in that in which they appear to others. To every 
byftander, the fuccefs or prefervation of this other 
perfon may juftly be more interefting than their own -, 
but it cannot be fo to themfelves. When to the in- 
tereft of this other perfon, therefore, they facrifice 
their own, they accommodate themfelves to the fen- 
timents of the fpeftator, and by an effort of magna- 
nimity aft according to thofe views of things which 
they feel, muft naturally occur to any third perfon. 
The foldier who throws away his life in order to de- 
fend that of his officer, would perhaps be but little 
affefted by the death of that officer, if it fhould 
happen without any fault of his own ; and a very 
finall difafter which had befallen himfelf might ex- . 
cite a much more iivcly forrow. BUt when he en- 
deavours to aft fo as to deferve applaufe, and to 
make the impartial fpeftator enter into the princi- 
ples oif his conduft, he feels, that to every body but 
himfelf, his own life is a trifle compared with that of 
his officer, and that when he facrifices the one to the 
other, he afts quite properly and agreeably to what 

S would 
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would be the natural apprehenfions of every impar- 
tial byft^nder. 

It is the fame cafe with the greater exertiqns of, 
public fpirit. When a young officer expofes his life 
to acquire fome inconfid^rable addition to the domi- 
nions of his fovereign, it is not, becaufe the acqui? 
fition of the new territory is, to.himfelf, an objeft: 
#ior.e defireable. than the prefervation of hU own 
life. To him his own life is of . infinitely more va^ 
lue than the conque.lt of a whole kingdom for, the- 
ftate which. he ferve^ But whence compares^thofe; 
two obje&s with one another, he cjoes not view then? 
in the light, in which; they naturally appear, to him- 
felf, but in that in which they appear, to the nation 
he fights for. Tq them the fuccefs of the war 
is . of th$ higheft importance \ the life of r a,, pri-- 
yate perfon of fcarce any confequence. When he 
puts himfelf in their fituation, he immediately feel* 
that he cannot be too prodigal of his blood, if by 
fhedding it, he can promote fo valuable a purpofe. 
In thus thwarting, - frpm a fenfe of duty andjproprie- 
ty, the. ftrongeft of all natural propenfitiesjcpnfifts; 
the heroifm of his conduft.. Th^re is many an ho* 
neft Englishman, who, in his private ftation, would 
be more ferioufly difturbed by the lofe of a guinea, 
than by the national, lofs of. Minorca, who yejt, had. 
ki)ecn in his power. to defend, that fortrefe, wpuld 
have. faq:ifice4, his life a thouiand t^mes rather than*, 
through his fault, have let it fal^into the h^nd^ of ; 
the enemy. When the firft Brutu$ led forth hi§ 
own fons to a capital punifhmenf, becaufe they had. 
confpiredagainJut the rifing. liberty of Rome, he fa- 
crifiged wjiajt, if. he, had confulted his own breaijb; 
only, would appear to be the ftronger, to the. weaker^ 
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affe&ion. Brutus ought naturally to have felt much 
more for the death of his own fons, than for all that 
probably Rome could have fuffered from the want of 
fo great an example: But he viewed them, not with 
the eyes of a father, but with thofe of a Roman citizen. 
He entered fo thoroughly into the fentiments of this 
laft chara&er, that he paid nb ' regard to that tye, 
by wftich he himfelf wafc cbnne&cd with them •, and 
to a Roman titizeh, 1 the Ions even of BVutus feemed 
coiitemjptiblei when put into the balance with the 
fmaMeft intereft of Rome; In thefe and in all other 
cafes of this kind, bur admiration is not fo much 
founded" upon the utility, as upon the unexpefted, 
arid oft that account the great, the noble, and exalt- 
ed propriety of fuch* aftioris. This utility, when we 
corft£ to view it, beftows upon them, undoubtedly, 
a ftew bfcataty* and upon that account ftill further 
recommends thfcm to our approbation. This beauty, 
hdvfevfcr; is chiefly perceived by men of reflexion 
and fpetulatibn, arid is ! by no jriearis the quality 
which fii-ft recommertd^ fuch anions to the natural 
fentiments of the balk of mankind. 1 

It is* to be obferved, that fo far as the fentiment 
of approbation arifes from the perception of this 
beauty of utility, it has no reference of any kind to 
the fentiments of others. If it was poffible, there- 
fore, that a perfon Ihould grow up to manhood with- 
out any communication with fociety, his own a&ions 
might, notwithftanding, be agreeable or difagreeable 
to him on account of their tendency to his happinefs 
or difadvantage. He might perceive a beauty of 
this kind in prudence, temperance, and good con- 
duct, and a deformity in the oppofite behaviour : 
He might view his own temper and chara&cr with 

S 2 that 
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that fort of fatisfaftion with which we confider a well 
contrived machine, in the one cafe; or with that 
fort of diftafte and diffatisfa&ion with which we regard 
ajrery awkward and clumfy contrivance, in the 
other. As thcfe perceptions, however, are merely a 
matter of tafte, and have all the feeblenefs and deli- 
cacy of that fpecies of perceptions, upon the juftneft 
of which what is properly called tafte is founded, 
they probably would not be much attended to by one 
in his folitary and miferable condition. Even though, 
they fhould occur to him, they would by no means have 
the fame effett upon him, antecedent to his connexi- 
on with fociety, which they would have in confe- 
quence of that connexion. He would not be caft 
down with inward fhame at the thought of this de- 
formity v nor would he be elevated with fecret tri- 
umph of mind from the confcioufnefs of the contrary 
beauty. He would not exult from the notion of de- 
ferving reward in the one cafe, nor tremble from the 
fufpicion of meriting punifhment in the other. All 
fuch fentiments fuppofe the idea of fome other being, 
who is the natural judge of the perfon that feels 
them ; and it is only by fympathy with the decifions 
of this arbiter of his conduft, that he can conceive; 
eithfcr the triumph of felf-applaufe, or the fhame of 
felf-condemnation. 
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P A R T V. -. 

Of the Influence of Custom and 
Fashion upon the fentiments of moral 
approbation and difapprobation. 



CONSISTING OF ONE SECTION, 



CHAP. I. 

Of the influence of cuftom and fajhion upon our noti- 
ons of beauty and deformity. 



HERE are other principles befidcs thofe al- 
ready enumerated, which have a confiaerable influ- 
ence upon the moral fentiments of mankind, and are 
the chief caufes of the many irregular and difcordant 
opinions which prevail in different ages and nations 
concerning what is blameable or praife- worthy. 
Thefe principles are cuftom and faftion, principles 
which extend their dominion over our judgments 
concerning beauty of every kind. 

When two objefts have frequently been feen toge- 
ther, the imagination acquires a habit of palling 
eafily from the one to the other. If the firft appear, 
we lay our account that the fecond is to follow. Of 
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their own accord they put us in mind of one another, 
and the attention glides eafily along them. Though, 
independent of cuftom, there fhould be no real 
beauty in their union, yet when cuftom has thus 
connected them together, we feel an impropriety in 
their feparation. The one we think is awkward 
when it appears without its ufual companion. We 
mifs fomething which we expc&ed t6 find, and the 
habitual arrangement of our ideas is difturbed by 
the difappointment. A fuit of clothes,. for example, 
feems to want fomething if they are without the moft 
infignificant ornament* which ufually accompanies 
them, and we find a meannefs or awkwardnefs in the 
abfence even of a haunch button. When there is 
any natural propriety in the union, cuftom increafc* 
our fenfe of it, and makes a different arrangement 
appear (till more difagreeable than it would otherwife 
feem 10 be. Thofe who have been accuftomed to 
fee things in a good tafte, are more difgufted by, 
whatever is clumfy or awkward. Where the con- 
junction is improper, cuftom either diminiflhes, or 
takes away altogether, our fenfe of the impropriety. 
Thofe who have been accuftomed to flovenly diforder 
lofe all' fenfe of neatnefs or elegance. The modes of 
furniture or drefs which feem ridiculous to ftrangers, 
give no offence to the people who are ufed to them. 

Fafhion is different from cuftom, or rather is a 
particular fpecies of it. That is not the fafhion which 
every body wears, but which thofe wear who are of 
a high rank, or character. The graceful, the eafy, 
and commanding manners of the great, joined to the 
ufual richnefs and magnificence ,of their drefs, give 
a grace to .the very form which they happen tq beftow 
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upon ir. As long as they continue to ufe this form, 
it is cohne&ed in our imaginations with the idea of 
fomething that is genteel and magnificent, and though 
in itfelf it ihould be indifferent, it feetas, on account 
of this relation, to have fomething about it that is 
genteel and magnificent too. As foon as they drop 
it, it lofes all the grace, which it had appeared to pof- 
fefs before, and being now ufed only by the inferior 
ranks of people, feems to have fomething of their 
meannefs and awkwardnefs. 

Drefs and furniture are allowed by all the world 
to be entirely under the dominion of cuftom and 
fafhion. The influence of thofe principles, however, 
is by no means confined to fo narrow a fphere, but 
extends itfelf to whatever is in any refpeft the objeft 
of tafle, to mufic, to poetry, to archite&ure. The 
modes^bf drefs and furniture are continually chang- 
ing, and that fafhion appearing ridiculous to-day 
which was admired five years ago, we are experi- 
mentally convinced that it owed its vogue chiefly or 
entirely to cuftom and fafhion. Clothes and furni- 
ture are not made of very durable materials, A well 
fancied coat is done in a twelve-month, and cannot 
continue longer to propagate, as the fafhion, that 
form according to which it was made. The modes 
of furniture change lefs rapidly than thofe of drefs ; 
becaufe furniture is commonly more durable. In 
five or fix years, however, it generally undergoes an 
entire revolution, and every man in his own time fees 
the fafhion in this refpeft change many different ways. 
The productions of the other arts, are much more laft- 
ing, and, when happily imagined, may continue to 
propagate the fafhten of their make for a much longer 
time. A well contrived building may endure many 
S 4 centuries : 
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centuries : a beautiful air may be delivered down by 
a fort of tradition, through many fucceffive genera- 
tions : a well written poem may laft as long as the 
world i and all of them continue for ages together, 
to give the vogue to that particular ftyle, to that. par- 
ticular tafte or manner, according to which each of 
them was compofed. Few men have an opportunity 
of feeing in* their own times the falhion in any of 
thefe arts change very confiderably. Few men have 
fo much experience and acquaintance with the differ- ' 
ent modes which have obtained in remote ages and 
nations, as to be thoroughly reconciled to them, or to 
judge with impartiality between them, and what tak« 
place in their own age and country. Few men there? 
fore are willing to allow that cuftom or falhion have 
much influence upon their judgments' concerting 
what is beautiful, or otherwife, in the productions 
of any of thofe arts ; but imagine, that all the rule?, 
which they think ought to be phferyed in eac(V of 
them, are founded upon reafon and nature, not upon 
habit or prejudice. A very little attention, however, 
may convince them of the contrary, and fatisfy them, 
that the influence of cuftom and falhion over drefs 
and furniture, is qot more abfolute than over archi- 
tecture, poetry, and mufic. 

Can any reafon, for example, be affigned why th$ 
Doric capital Ihould be appropriated to a pillar, 
whofe height is equal to eight diameters ; the Ionic 
volute to one of nine ; and the Corinthian foliage to 
one of ten ? The propriety of each of thofe appro- 
priations can be founded upon nothing but habit and 
cuftom. The eye having been ufed to fee a particu- 
lar proportion connefted with a particular ornament,' 
would be, offended if they were not joined together.' 

Each 
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Each of the five orders has its peculiar ornaments* 
which cannot be changed for any other, without 
giving offence to all thofe who know any thing of 
the rules of archite&ure. According to fome archi- 
tects, indeed, fuch is the exquifite judgment with 
which the ancients have afligned to each order its pro- 
per ornaments, that no others can be found which 
are equally fuitable. It feems, however, a little diffi- 
cult to be conceived that thefe forms, though, no 
doubt, extremely agreeable, fhould be the only forms 
which can fuit thofe proportions, or that there fhould 
not be five hundred others which, antecedent to 
eftablifhed cuftom, would have fitted them equally 
well. * When cuftom, however, has eftabliftied par- 
ticular rules of building, provided they are not ab- 
solutely unreafonable, it is abfurd to think of alter- 
ing them for others which are only equally good, or 
even for others which, in point of elegance and 
beauty, have naturally fome little advantage over 
them. A man would be ridiculous who fhould ap- 
pear in public with a fuit of clothes quite different 
from, thofe which are commonly worn, though the 
new drefs fhould in itfelf be ever fo graceful or con- 
venient. And there feems to be an abfurd ity of the 
fame kind in ornamenting a houfe after a quite dif- 
ferent manner from that which cuftom and fafhion 
have prefcribed ; though the new ornaments fhould 
in themfclves be fomewhat fuperior to the common 
pnes. 

According to the ancient rhetoricians, a certain 
jneafure or vcrfc was by nature appropriated to each 
particular fpecies of writing, as being naturally ex- 
preffive of that chara&er, fentiment, or paflion, 
1 which 
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which ought to predominate in it. One verfe, they 
faid, was fit for grave and another for gay works, 
which could not, they thought, be interchanged 
without the greateft impropriety. The experience 
of modern times, however, feems to contradidt this 
principle, though in itfelf it would appear to be 
extremely probable. What is the burlefque verfe in 
Englifh is the heroic verfe in French. The trage- 
dies of Racine and the Henriad of Voltaire, are in 
the fame verfe with, 

Thus faid to my lady the knight full of care. 

The burlefque verfe in French, on the contrary, is 
pretty much the fame with the heroic verfe of ttn 
fyllables in Englifh. Cuftom has made the one na- 
tion affociate the ideas of gravity, fublimity, and 
ferioufnefs, to that meafure which the other has 
conne&ed with whatever is gay, flippant, and ludi- 
crous. Nothing would appear more abfurd in Eng- 
lifh than a tragedy written in the Alexandrioe verfes 
of the French'-, or in French, than a work of the 
fame kind in verfes of ten fyllables. 

An eminent artift will bring about a confiderable 
change in the eftablifhed modes of each of thofe arts* 
and introduce a new fafhion of writing, mufic, or 
architecture. As the drefs of an agreeable man of 
high rank recommends itfelf, and how peculiar and 
fantaftical foever, comes foon to be admired and 
imitated ; fo the excellencies of an eminent tiufter 
recommend his peculiarities, and his manner becomes 
the fafhionable ftyle in the art which he praltifes. 
The tafte of the Italians in mufic and architecture, 
has, within thefe fifty years, undergone a confiderable 

change, 
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•change, from imitating the .peculiarities of fome 
eminent mailers. in each of thofe arts. Seneca is ac- 
cused by Quintilian of having corrupted the tafte of 
the Romans, and of having introduced a frivolous 
prettinefs in the room of majeftic realon and malcu- 
lijie eloquence. Saliuft and Tacitus have by others 
been charged with the fame accufation, tho* in a dif- 
ferent manner. They gave reputation, it is pre- 
tended, to a ftyie, which though in the higheft de~ 
.gree concife, elegant, expreffive, and even poetical, 
wanted, however, eafe, fimplicity, and nature, and 
was evidently the produftion of the moft laboured 
and ftudied affe&ation. How many great qualities 
mud that writer ,poffefs who can thus render his very 
faults agreeable? After the praife of refining the 
tftfte qf a nation, the higbeft eulogy, perhaps, which 
can be beftowed upon ;any author is to fay, that he 
corrupted it. In our own language, Mr. Pope and 
Dr. Swift have each of them introduced a manner 
different from what was pradtifcd before, into all 
works that are written in rhyme, the one in long 
verfes, the other in fhort. The quaintnefs of Butler 
has given place to the plamneis of Swift. The 
rambling freedom of Dryden, and the corred but 
often tedious and profaic languor of Addifon, are no 
longer the objefts of imitation, but all long verfes 
are now written after the manner of the nervous pre- 
cifion of Mr. Pope. 

Neither is it only over the productions of the arts, 
that cuftom and fafhion exert their dominion. They 
influence our judgments, in the fame manner, with 
regard to the beauty of natural objefts. What vari- 
ous and oppofite forms are deemed beautiful in dif- 
ferent fpecies of things ? The proportions which are 

admired 
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admired in one animal, are altogether different from 
thofe which are efteemed in another. Every clafs of 
things has its own peculiar conformation, which is 
approved of, and has a beauty of its own, diftinft 
from that of every other fpecies. It is upon this 
account that a learned Jefuir, father Buffier, has 
determined that the beauty of every obje& confifts in 
that form and colour, which is moft ufual among 
things of that particular fort to which it belongs. 
Thus, in the human form, the beauty of each 
feature lies in a certain middle equally remOV' 
ed from a variety of other forms that are ugly, 
A beautiful nofe, for example, is one that is neither 
very long, nor very fhort, neither very ftraight, nor 
very crooked, but a fort of middle among all thefe 
extremes, and lefs different from any one of them, 
than all of them are from one another. It is the 
form which Nature feems to have aimed at in them 
all, which, however, fhe deviates from in a great 
variety of ways, and very feldom hits exa6Uy ; but 
to which all thofe deviations (till bear a very ftrong 
refemblance. When a number of drawings are 
made after one pattern, though they may all mils it 
in fome refpefts, yet they will all refemble it more 
than they refemble one another ; the general charac- 
ter of the pattern will run through them all ; the moft 
fingular and odd wjll be thofe which are moft wide 
of it ; and though very few will copy it exactly, yet 
the moft accurate delineations will bear a greater re- 
femblance to the moft careleft, than the careleft 
ones will bear to one another. In the fame manner, 
in each fpecies of creatures, wh^t is moft beautifql 
bears the ftrongeft charaflers of the general fabric of 
the fpecies, and has the ftrongeft refemblance to, the 
greater part of the individuals with which it is 
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claffed. Monfters, on the contrary, or what is per- 
fectly deformed,' are always' moft Angular and odd, 
and have the leaft refemblance to the generality of 
that fpecics to which they belong. And thus the 
beauty of each fpecies, though in one lenfe the rareft 
of all things, becaufe few individuals hit this middle 
form exa&ly, yet in another, is the moft common, 
becaufe all the deviations from it refemble it more 
than they refemble one another. The moft cuftom- 
ary form, therefore, is in each fpecies of things, 
according to him, the moft beautiful. And hence it 
is that a certain practice and experience in contem- 
plating each fpecies of obje&s is requifite, before 
we can judge of its beauty, or know wherein the 
middle and moft ufual form confifts. The niceft 
judgment concerning the beauty of the human fpe- 
cies, will not help us to judge of that of flowers, or 
horfes, or' any other fpecies of things. It is for the fame 
reafon that in different climates and where different 
cuftoms and ways of living take place, as the gene- 
rality of any fpecies receives a different conformation 
from thofe circumftances, fo different ideas of its 
beauty prevail. The beauty of a Moorifh is not ex- 
a&ly the fame with that of an Englifti horfe. What 
different ideas are formed in different nations con- 
cerning the beauty of the human fhape and counte- 
ance? A fair complexion is a (hocking deformity 
upon the coaft of Guinea. Thick lips and a flat 
nofe are a beauty. In fome nations long cars that hang- 
down upon the fhoulders are the obje&s of univer- 
fal admiration. In China if a lady's foot is fo large 
as to be fit to walk upon, (he is regarded as a mon- 
fter of uglinefs, Sonfe of the favage nations in 
North- America tie four boards round the heads of 
their children, and thus fqueeze them, while the 

bones 
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bones are tender and griftly, into a form that is al- 
moft perfe&ly fquare. Europeans are aftoniflied at 
the abfurd barbarity of this praftice, to which fome 
miffionaries have imputed the Angular ftupidity of 
thofe nations among whom it prevails. But when 
they condemn thofe favages, they do not refleft' 
that the ladies in Europe had, till within thefe very ; 
few years, been endeavouring, for near a century 
part*, to fqueezc the beautiful roundnefs of their na- 
tural lhape into a fquare form of the fame kind. 
And that notwithftanding the many diftortions and 
difeafes which this practice was known to occafion^ 
cuftom had rendered it agreeable among fome of the 
moft civilized nations, which, perhaps, the world- 
ever heheld. ^ 

Such is the fyftem of this learned and ingenious 
father, concerning the. nature of beauty; of which' 
the whole charm, according to him, would thus* 
(ccm to arife from its falling in with the habits which 
cuftom had imprefled upon the imagination, with 
regard to things of each particular kind. I cannot; 
however, be induced to believe that our fenfe even 
of external beauty is founded altogether on cuftom. 
The utility of any form, its fitnefs for the ufcful 
purpofes for which it was intended, evidently re- 
commends it, and renders it agreeable to us inde- 
pendent of cuftom. Certain colours are more agree- 
able than others*, and give more delight to the eye 
the firft time it ever beholds them. A fmooth fur- 
face is more agreeable than a rough one. Variety is K 
more pleafing than a tedious undiverfified uniformity. 
Connc&ed variety, in which each new appearance 
feems to be introduced by what went before it, and in 
which all the adjoining parts feem to have fome na- 
tural 
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tural relation to one another, is more agreeable than 
a disjointed and disorderly affemblag? of unconnect- 
ed obje&5. But though I cannot admit that cuftom 
is. the fole principle of beauty, yet I can fo far allow 
the truth of this ingenious fyftem as to grant, that 
there is fcarce any one external form fo beautiful as 
to pleafe, if quite contrary to cuftom and unlike 
whatever we have been ufed to in that particular fpe- 
cies of things : or fo deformed as not to be agreeable, 
if cuftom uniformly fupports it, and habituates us- 
to fee it in every fingle individual of the kind. 

C H A P. II." 

Of the influence of cuftom and fafbion upon moral 
fentiments. 

M.INC.E our. fentiments concerning beauty of. 
every kind. are fo much influenced .by cuftom and. 
fafliion,, it cannot be expe&ed, that thofe> concern- 
ing the beauty of condudt, fhogld be entirely ex- 
empted from the dominion of thp.fe. principles. Their 
influence here, however, . teems to be much lefs than 
it is every where elfe. There is, perhaps, no form 
of external objefts, how' abfurd and fantaftical fo- 
ever, to which cuftom will not reconcile us, or 
which fafliion will not render even agreeable. But 
the characters and conduft of a Nero, or a Claudius, 
arc. what no cuftom will ever reconcile us to, what 
no fafliion will ever render agreeable j but the one 
will always be the objeft of dread and hatred* the 
other of (corn and derifion. The principles of the 
imagination, upon which our fenfe of beauty de- 
pends, 
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pends, are of a very nice and delicate nature, and 
may eafily be altered by habit and education : but 
the fentiments of moral approbation and difappro- 
bation, are founded on the ftrongeft and moft vigo- 
rous paflions of human nature; and though they 
may be fomcwhat warpt, cannot be entirely per- 
verted. 

But though the influence of cuftom and fafhion, 
upon moral fentiments, is not altogether fo great, 
it is however perfe&ly fimilar to what it is every 
where elfe. When cuftom and falhion coincide 
with the natural principles of right and wrong, they 
heighten the delicacy of our fentiments, and increafe 
our abhorrence for every thing which approaches to 
evil. Thofe who have been educated in what is 
really good company, not in what is commonly 
called fuch, who have been accuftomed to fee no- 
thing in the perfons whom they efteemed and lived' 
with, but juftice, modefty, humanity, and good 
order ; are more ftiocked with whatever feems to be 
inconfiftent with the rules which thofe virtues pre- 
fcribe. Thofe, on the contrary, who have had the 
misfortune to be brought up dmidft violence, liccn- 
tioufnefs, falfehood, and injuftice; lofe, though not 
all fenfe of the impropriety of fuch conduit, yet all 
fenfe of its dreadful enormity, or of the vengeance 
and punifhment due to it. They have been famili- 
arized with it from their infancy, cuftom has ren- 
dered it habitual to them, and they are very apt to 
regard it as, what is called the way of the world, 
fomething which either may, or rnuft be prac- 
tifed, to hinder us from being the dupes of our 
own integrity. 

Fafhion 
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Fafhion too will fometimes give reputation to a 
certain degree ofdiforder, and on the contrary dif- 
tountenance qualities which deferve efteem. In the 
reign of- Charles II. a degree of licentioufnefs was 
deemed the chara&eriftic of a liberal education. It 
was conne&ed, according to the notions of thofe 
times, with generofity, fincerity, magnanimity, loy- 
alty, and proved that the perfon who afted in this 
manner, was a gentleman, and not a puritan ; fe- 
Verity of manners, and regularity of condudt, on 
the other hand, were altogether unfafliionable, and 
were conne&ed, in the imagination Of that age, with 
cant, cunning, hypocrify, and low manners. To 
iuperficial minds, the vices of the great feem at all 
times agreeable. They conned them, not only with 
the fplendour of fortune, but with many fuperiour 
virtues, which they afcribe to their fuperiors; with < 
the fpirit of freedom and independency, with frank- 
nefs, generofity, humanity, and politenefs. The 
virtues of the inferior ranks of people, on the con- 
trary, their parfimonious frugality, their painful in- 
duftry, and rigid adherence to rules*, feem to them 
mean and difagreeable. They conneft them, hoth 
with the meannefs of the ftation to which thofe quali* 
ties commonly belong, and with many great vices, 
which, they fuppofe, ufually accompany them •, fuch 
as an abjeft, cowardly, ill-natured, lying, pilfering 
difpofition. 

• The obje6h with which men in the different pro- 
feffions and ftatcs of life are converfant, being very 
different, and habituating them to very different paf- 
fions, naturally form in them very different charac- 
ters and manners. We expeft in each rank and pro- 

T feflion, 
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feffion, a degree of thofc manners; which, experience 
has taught us, belong to it. But as in each (pecks 
of things, we are particularly pleated with the middle 
conformation, which in every part and feature agrees 
moft exaftiy with the general iiandand which nature 
lcems to have eftablifhcd for things of that kind ; fo 
in each rank, or, if I may fey fo, in each fpecies of 
men, we are particularly pleafed, if they have nei- 
ther too Jhuchy nor too little of the chara&er which 
ufually accompanies their particular, condition and 
fituation. A man, we fay, ffaould look like Us 
trade and profeflion ; yet the pedantry of every pr&- 
feffion is difagreeable. The different periods of life 
have, for the fame reafon, different manners affigaod 
to them. We exped: in old age, that gravity and 
ledatenefs which its infirmities, its long experience, 
•and its worn-out fenfibilrty feem to render both natu- 
ral and refpe&able ; and we lay our account to find 
in youth that fenfibrlity, that gaiety and fprightly vi- 
vacity which experience teaches us to expc& from 
the lively impreffions that all interefting objeds are 
apt to make upon the tender and unpra&ifed fenfa 
of that early period of life. Each of thofe two ages, . 
however, may eafily have too much of theie peculi- 
arities which belong to it. The flirting levity of 
youth, and the immoveable infenfibility of old age, 
are equally difagreeable. ThCyoung, according to 
the common faying, are moft agreeable when b 
their behaviour there is fomething of the manners of 
the old, and the old, when they retain fomething of 
the gaiety of the young. Either of them, however, 
may eafily have too much of the manners of the 
other. The extreme coldnefs, and dull formality, 
which are pardoned in old age, 1 make youth ridicu- 
lous. The levity, the carelcflheft, and the vanity, 

which 
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which arc indulged in youths render old age corn 
teroptible. 

The peculiar chara&er and manners which we art 
led by cuftom to appropriate to each rank and pro* 
feflion, have fometimes perhaps a propriety indepen- 
dent of cuttoin ; and are what we fhould approve of 
for their own fakes, if we took into confederation all 
the different circumftances which naturally afieft 
thole in each different ftate of life; The propriety 
of a peribn's behaviour, depends not upon its fuitable- 
nefs u) any one circumftance of his fituation, but 
tp all the circumftances, which, when we bring his 
cpfe home to ourfclves we fee), mould naturally call 
upon his attention. If he appears to be fo much oc- 
cupied by a#y one of them, as entirely to neglcd the! 
reft, we 4'\(zpprovc of his ccndud, as iowtfeing 
which we cannot entirely go along with, bewife hoc 
properly adjufted to all the circumftances of his fitu- 
ation : yet, perhaps, the emotion he express for 
the object which principally interefts him, does not 
exceed what we fhould entirely fympachize. wiih, and 
approve of, in one whole attention was not required 
by any other thing. A parent in private life might, 
upon the k>fs of ai) only ion, e&prefs without blame* 
a degree of grief and tendernefs, which would be uo>- 
pardonable in a general at the head of an army* when 
glory, and the public fafety demanded fo great a part 
of his attention* As different objects ought, uporl 
common occafions, to occupy the attention of men 
of different profeflions, fo different paffions ought* 
naturally to become habitual to them •, and when we 
bring home to ourfelves their fituation in this parti- 
cular refpedr, we muft be fenfible, that every occur- 
rence fhould aaturaliy affedk them more or lefs, a«- 

T a cording 
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cording as the emotion which it excites, coincides or 
difagrees with the fixt habit and temper of their 
minds. We cannot expedt the fame fenfibility to the 
gay pleafures and amufements of life in a clergyman 
which we lay our account with in an officer. The 
man whofe peculiar occupation it is to keep the 
world in mind of that awful futurity which awaits 
them, who is to announce what may be the fatal con- 
fequences of every deviation from the rules of duty, 
and who is himfelf to fet the example of the moft 
exaft conformity, feems to be the meffenger of ti- 
dings, which cannot, in propriety, be delivered either 
with levity or indifference. His mind is fuppofed to 
be continually occupied with what is too grand and 
folemn, to leave any room for the impreffions of 
thofe frivolous objefts, which fill up the attention 
of the diffipated and the gay. We readily feel there- 
fore, that, independent of cuftom, there is a propri- 
ety in the manners which cuftom has allotted to th& 
profeffion ; and that nothing can be more fuitable to 
the charadler of a clergyman, than that grave, that 
auftere and abftra&ed feverity, which we are habitu- 
ated to expeft in his behaviour, Thefe refle&ions 
are fo very obvious, that there is fcarce any man fo 
inconiiderate, as not, at fome time, to have made 
them, and to have accounted to himfelf in this man- 
ner for his approbation of the ufual chara&er of-' 
this order. 

The foundation of the cuftomary character of 
fome other profeflions is not fo obvious, and our ap- 
probation of it is founded entirely in habit, without 
being either confirmed, or enlivened by any refle&ions 
of this kind. We are led by cuftom, for example, 
to annex the character of gaiety, levity, and fprightly 

freedom, 
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freedom, as well as of fome degree of diflipation, to 
the military profeffion : yet, if we were to confider 
what mood or tone of temper would be moft fuita- 
ble to this fituation, we fhould be apt to determine, 
perhaps, that the moft ferious and thoughtful turn of 
mind, would beft become thofe whofe lives are con- 
tinually expofed to uncommon danger; and who 
fhould therefore be more conftantly occupied with 
the thoughts of death and its confequences than other 
men. It is this very circumftance, however, which 
is not improbably the occafion why the contrary turn 
of mind prevails fo much among men of this pro* 
fcflion. It requires fo great an effort to conquer the 
fear of death* when we furvey it with fteadinefs and 
attention, that thofe who are conftantly expofed to it, 
find it eafier to turn away their thoughts from it al- 
together, to wrap themfelves up in carelefs fecurity 
and indifference, and to plunge themfelves, for this 
purpofe, into every fort of amufcment and diflipa- 
tion. A camp is not the element of a thoughtful 
or a melancholy man : perfons of that caft, indeed, 
are often abundantly determined, and are capable, 
by a great effort, of going on with inflexible refolu- 
tk>n to the moft unavoidable death. But to be ex- 
pofed to continual, though lefs imminent danger,, to 
be obliged to exert, for a long time, a degree of this 
effort, exhaufts and deprefles the mind, and renders 
it incapable of all happinefs and enjoyment. The 
gay and carelefs, who have occafion to make no ef- 
fort at all, who fairly refolve never to look before 
them, but to lofe in continual pleafures and amufe- 
ments, all anxiety about their fituation, more eafily 
fupport fuch circumftances. Whenever, ~$y any 
peculiar circumftances, an officer has no reafon to 
lay his account with being expofed to any uncom- 

T 3 mon 
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mon danger, he is very apt to lofe the gaiety and dif- 
fipated thoughtlefsnefs of his character. The cap* 
tain of a city guard is commonly as fober, careful, 
and penurious an animal as the reft of his fellow- citi- 
zens. A long peace is, for the fame reafon, very apt 
to diminifh the difference between the civil and the 
military charafter. The ordinary (ituation, howe- 
ver, of men of this profeifion, renders gaiety, and * 
{degree of difllpafion, fo much their ufual cfyara&er \ 
and cuftomlias, in our imagination, fo ftrongly con- 
pedted this character with this ftate of life, that w$ 
are very apt to defpife any man, whofe peculiar ha* 
rnour or fituation, renders him incapable of acquiring 
it. We laugh at the grave and careful faces of a city 
guard, which, fo little refemble thofe of their profef- 
£on. They themfelves feem often to be afharpedof 
the regularity of their own manners, and, not to be 
put of the fafhion of their trade, are fond of affecting 
that levity, which is by no means natural to them. 
Whatever is the deportment which we have been ac- 
cuftomjed to fee in a refpedable order of men, it 
comes to be fo affociated in our imagination with that 
order, that whenever we fee the one, we lay our ac- 
count that we are to meet with the other, and when 
difappointed, mifs fomething which we expedted to 
find. We are embarraffed, and put to a ftand, and 
know not how to addrefe ourfelves to a character, 
, which plainly affefts to b<e of a different fpecies 
from thofe with which we fhould have been difpofe4 
to clafs it. 

The different fituations of different ages and 
countries, are ^pt, in the fame manner, to giyc dif- 
ferent characters tQ the generality of thofe who live 
in them, and their fentiments concerning the parti- 
cular 
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cular degree of each quality, that is either blameable, 
or praife-worthy, vary according to that degree, 
which is ufual in their own country, and in their 
own times. That degree of politenefs, which would 
be highly efteemed, perhaps, would be thought ef- 
feminate adulation, in Ruffia, would be regarded as 
rudenefe and barbarifm at the court of France. 
That degree of order and frugality, which, in a 
Polifh nobleman, would be confidered as exceflive 
parfimorty, would be regarded as extravagance in a 
citizen of Amfterdam. Every age and country look 
upon that degree of each quality, which is commonly 
to be met within thofe who are efteemed among 
themfelves, as the golden mean of that particular 
talent or virtue. And as this varies, according as 
their different circumftances render different qualities 
more or lefs habitual to them, their fentiments con- 
cerning the exaft propriety of character and behavi- 
our vary accordingly. 

Among civilized nations, the virtues which are 
founded upon humanity, are more cultivated than 
thofe which are founded upon felf- denial and the 
command of the paffions. Among rude and bar- 
barous nations, it is quite otherwife, the virtues of 
felf-denial are more cultivated than thofe of huma- 
nity. The general fecurity and happinefs which 
prevail in ages of civility and politenefs afford little 
exercife to the contempt of danger, to patience in 
enduring labour, hunger, and pain. Poverty may 
eafily be avoided, and the contempt of it therefore, 
almoft ceafes to be a virtue. The abftinence from 
pleafure, becomes lefs ncceflary, and the mind 
is more at liberty to unbend itfelf, and to indulge 

T 4 its 
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its natural inclinations in all thofe particular re* 
fpe&s. 

Among favages and barbarians it is quite other- 
wife. Every favage undergoes a fort of Spartan 
djifcipline, and by the necefiity of his fituation is in- 
ured to every fort of hardfhip. He is in continual 
daqger; He is often expofed to the greateft extremi- 
ties of hunger, and frequently dies of pure want 
His circtimftances pot only habituate him to every 
fort of diftrefs, bgt teach him to give way to'none of 
the pafllons which that diftrefs is ap? to excite* He 
can expedt from his countrymen no fympathy or in- 
dulgence fojr fuch weaknefs. Before we can feel 
much for others, we jnuft in fome meafure be at 
cafe ourfelves, If our own mifery pinches us very 
feverely, we have PQ leifure to attend to that of our 
neighbour ; And all favages are too much occupied 
with their own wants and neceflSties, to give much 
attention to thofe of another perfon. A favage, 
therefore, whatever be the nature of his diftrefs, ex- 
perts no fympathy from thofe about him, and dif- 
cjains, upon that account, to expofe himfelf, by al- 
lowing the leaft weaknefs to efcape him. His paf- 
fions, how furious and violent fopver, are never per- 
mitted to difturb the ferenity of his countenance or 
the cpmpofure of his condudt and behaviour. The 
favages in North Arperica, we are told, affume upon 
^11 pecafions the greateft indifference, and would 
think themfelves degraded if they fliould ever ap- 
pear in any refpe& to be overcome, either by love, 
or grief, or refentment. Their magnanimity and 
felf- command, in this refpedt, are almoft beyond the 
conception of Europeans, ' In a country in which 
jjll men are upon a levpl, with regard to rank and 

fortune ? 
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fortune, jit might be expedted that the mutual inclU 
nations of the two parties fhould be the only, thing 
confidered in marriages, and (hould be indulged 
without any fort of controul. This, however, is the 
county in which all marriages, without exception, 
are made up by the parents, and in which a young 
man would think himfelf difgraced for ever, if he 
fhewed the leaft preference of one woman above an- 
other, or did not exprefs the moft complete indiffer- 
ence, both about the time when, and the perfon to 
whom he was to be married. The weaknefs of love, 
which is fo much indulged in ages of humanity and 
politenefs, is regarded among favages as the moft un- 
pardonable effeminacy. Even after the marriage the 
two parties feem to be afhamed of a connexion which 
is founded upon fo fordid a neceflity. They do not 
live together. They fee one another by Health only. 
They both continue to dwell in the houfes of their re* 
fpedtive fathers, and the open cohabitation of the 
two fexes, which is permitted without blame in all 
other countries, is here confidered as the moft inde- 
cent and unmanly fenfuality. Nor is it only over 
this agreeable paffion that they exert this abfolute 
felf-command. They often bear in the fight of all 
their countrymen with injuries, reproach, and the 
groffeft infults with the appearance of the greateft in- 
fenfibility, and without expreffing the fmalleft re- 
fentment. When a favage is made prifoner of war, 
and receives* as is ufual, the fcntence of death from 
his conquerprs, he hears it without expreffing any 
emotion, and afterwards fubmits to the moft dread- 
ful torments, without ever bemoaning himfelf, or 
difcovering any other paffion but contempt of his 
enemies. While he is hung by the fhoulders over a 
ilo\y fire,. he derides his tormentors, and tells them 

with 
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with how much more ingenuity, he himfelf had tor- 
mented fuch of their countrymen as had fallen into 
his hands. After he has been fcorched and burnt, 
and lacerated in all the moft tender *nd fenfible parts 
of his body for feveral hours together, he is often al- 
lowed, in order to prolong his mifery, a (hort refpite, 
and is taken down from the ftake : he employs this 
interval in talking upon all indifferent fubjedts, in- 
quires after the news of the country, and feems in- 
different about nothing but his own fituatibn. The 
fpe&ators exprefs the fame infenfibility •, the fight of 
fo horrible an obje& feems to make no impreflfon 
upon them ; they fcarce look at the prifoner, except 
when they lend a hand to torment him. At other 
times they fmoke tobacco, and amufe themfelves 
with any common objedt, as if no fuch matter was 
going on. Every favage is faid to prepare himfelf 
from his earlieft youth for this dreadful end. He 
compofes, for this purpofe, what they call the fong of 
death, a fong which he is to fing when he has fallen 
into the hands of his enemies, and is expiring under 
the tortures which they inflift upon him. It confifts 
of infults upon his tormentors, and expreffes the 
higheft contempt of death and p^in. He fings this 
fong upon all extraordinary occafions, when he goes 
out to war, when he meets his enemies in t the field, 
or whenever he has a mind to (how that he has fami- 
liarifed his imagination to the moft dreadful misfor- 
tunes, and that no human event can daunt hk refo- 
lution, or alter his purpofe. The fame contempt of 
death and torture prevails among all other favage na- 
tions. There is not a negro from the coaft of Africa 
who does nor, in this refpeft, pofiefs a degree of 
piagnanimity which the foul of his fordid matter is 

too 
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too often fcarce capable of conceiving. Fortune 
never exerted more cruelly her empire over mankind, 
than when (he fubje&ed thofe nations of heroes to 
the refufe of the jails of Europe, to wretches who 
pofTefs the virtues neither of the countries which 
they come from, nor of thofe which they go to, and 
whofe levity, brutality, and bafenefs, fo juftly expofc 
them to the contempt of the vanquiftied. 

This heroic and unconquerable firmnefs, which 
iht cuftom and education of his country demand of 
every favage, is not required of thofe who are brought 
up to live in civilized focieties. If thefe laft complain 
when they are in pain, if they grieve when they are 
in diftrefs, if they allow themfelves either to be 
overcome by love, or to be difcompofed by anger, 
they are eafily pardoned. Such weaknefies are not 
apprehended to affed the eflential parts of their cha- 
radter. As long as they do not allow themfelves to 
be tranfported to do any thing contrar^ to juftice or 
humanity, they lofe but little reputation, though the 
ferenity of their countenance or the compofure of 
their difcourfe and behaviour fhould be fomewhat 
ruffled and difturbcd. A humane and polifhed peo- 
ple, who have more fenfibility to the paflions of 
others, can more readily enter into an animated and 
paflionate behaviour, and can more eafily pardon 
fome little excefs. The perfon principally concerned 
is fenfible of this ; and being allured of the equity, 
of his judges, indulges himfelf in ftronger expreffions 
of paifion, and is lefs afraid of expofing himfelf to 
their contempt by the violence of his emotions. We 
can venture to exprefs more emotion in the prefence 
of a friend than in that of a ftranger, becaufe we ex- 
• pe£t more indulgence from the one than from the 

other. 
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other. And in the fame manner the rules of dccdhim 
among civilized nations, admit of a more animated 
behaviour, than is approved of among barbarians. 
The firft converfe together with the op'ennefs of 
friends ; the fecond with the referve of ftrangers. 
The emotion and vivacity with which the French 
and the Italians, the two moft polifhed nations upon 
the continent, exprefs themfelves on occafions that 
are at all interefting, furprife at firft thofe ftrangers 
yrho happen to be travelling among thpm, and who, 
having been educated among a people of duller fenfi- 
bijity, cannot enter into this paflionate behaviour, 
of which they have never feen any example in their 
own country. A young French nobleman will weep 
in the prefence of the whole court upon being refufed 
a regiment. An Italian, fays the abbot Dfi Bos, ex- 
preffes more emotion on being condemned in a fine 
of twenty (hillings, than an Engliftiman on receiving 
the fentence pf death. Cicero, in the times of the 
higheft Roman politenefs, could, without degrading 
himfelf, weep with all the bitternefs of forrow in the 
fight of the whole fenate and the whole people ; as 
it is evident he muft have done in the end of almoft 
every oration. The orators of the earlier and ruder 
ages of Rome could not probably, confident with 
the manners of the times, have exprefled themfelves 
with fo' much emotion. It would have been re- 
garded, I fuppofe, as a violation of nature and pro- 
priety in the Scipios. in the Leliufes, and in the el- 
der Cato, to have expofed fo much tendernefs to the 
view of the public. Thofe ancient warriors could 
exprefs themfelves, with order, gravity, and good 
judgment-, but are faid to have been ftrangers to 
that fublime and pafiionate eloquence which was firft 
introduced into Rome, not many years before the 

birth 
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birtlf of Cicero, by the two Gracchi, by Craffus, and 
by Sulpitius. This animated eloquence, which has 
been long pra<5tifcd, with or without fuccefs, both in 
France and Italy* is but juft beginning to be intro- 
duced into England. So wide is the difference be- 
tween the degrees of felf-command which are re- K 
quired in civilized and in barbarous nations, and by 
fuch different ftandardsf do they judge of the pro- 
priety of behaviour. 

This difference gives occafion to many others that 
are npt lefs eiTential. A polifhed people, being ac- 
cuftomed to give way, in fome meafure, to. the move-. 
ments,of nature, become frank* open,, and fincere* 
Barbarians, on the contrary, being obliged to fmo- 
ther and. conceal the appearance of every paffion, 
neceflarily acquire the habits of falfehood and dif- 
fimulation. It is obferved by all thofe who have 
been converfant with favage> nations, whether in 
Afia, Africa, or. America, that they are all equally : 
impenetrable, and that, when they have a mind to' 
conceal the truth, no examination is capable of 
drawing it from them. They cannot be trepanned 
by the moft artful queftions. The torture itfelf is 
incapable of making them confefs any thing which 
they have no mind to tell. The paflions of a fa- 
vage too, though they never exprefs themfelves by 
any outward emotion, but lie concealed in the breaft 
of the fufferer, are, notwithftanding, all mounted to 
the higheft pitch of fury. ■ Though he fcldom fhows 
any fymptorris of anger, yet his vengeance, when he 
comes to give way to it, is always fanguinary and 
dreadful. The leaft affront drives him to defpair. 
His countenance and difcourfe indeed are ftill fober 
and compofedj and exprefs nothing but the moft per- 
fect 
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fed tranquillity of mind: But bis a&ions are often 
the moft furious and violtnt. Among the Nprtb- 
Anjericans it is not uncommon for peribns of the 
tendered age and more fearful fex to drown them~ 
(elves upon receiving only a flight reprimand from 
their mothers, and this too without expre&ng any 
pafllons or faying any thing, except, yotiJbaUiw kn- 
ger have a daughter. In ciyilized nations the paf- 
fions of men are not commonly fo furious or fo def- 
perate. They are often clamorous and noify, but 
are feidom very hurtful ; and foetn frequently to aim 
at no other fatisfa&ion, but that of convincing the 
fpedator, that they are in the right to be fo much 
moved, and of procuring his fympatby and appro- 
bation. 

All theje effefts of cuflom and faihion, however* 
upon the moral fentiments of mankind, are incoA& 
derable in comparifon of thofe which they give occa^ 
(ion to in fome other cafes ; and it is not concerning 
the general ftyle of chara&er and behaviour, that , 
thofe principles produce the greatefi: perverfion of 
. judgment^ but concerning the propriety or impro- 
priety of particular ufages. 

The different manners which cultom teaches us to 
approve of in the different profeflions and flares of 
life, do not concern things of the greatefl: importance* 
We expeft truth and juftice from an old man as wcli 
as from a young, from a clergyman as well as from 
an officer ; and it is in matters of fmall moment only 
that we look for the diftinguifhing marks of their re- 
fpe&ive chara&ers. With regard to thefe too, there 
is often fome unobferved circumftaoce which, if it 
was attended to, would (how us, that, independent 

of 
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of cuftonv there was * propriety in the chara&er 
which, cuftom had taught us to allot to each profef- 
fion. We cannot complain, therefore, in this cafe, 
that the pcrverfioj) of natural fentiment is very great. 
Though the manners Of different ^nations reauire dif- 
ferent degrees of the fame quality, in the chara&er 
which they think worthy of efteem, yet the worft 
that can be faid to bappeji even here, is that the du- 
ties of one virtue are fometimes extended fo as to en- 
croach a little upon the prpcin&s of fome other. 
The ruftic hofpitality that is in faihion among the 
Poles encroaches, perhaps, a little upon cecortomy 
and good order •, and the frugality that is efteemed 
in Holland, upon generofity and good-fellow(hip. 
The hardinefs demanded of favages diminishes their 
humanity ; and, perhaps, the delicate fenfibility re- 
quired in civilized nations ibmeticnes deftroys the 
znafculine firmnefc of the character. In general, the 
flyle of manners which takes place in *ny nation, 
may commonly upon the whole be faid to be that 
which is mod fuitable to its fituation. Hardinefs is 
the character mod fuitable to the circum&ances of a 
lavage ; fenfibility to thofe of one who lives in a very 
civilized ibciety. Even here, therefore, we cannot 
complain that die moral featknents of men are very 
gro&ly perverted. 

It is not therefore in the general ftyle of condudt 
or behaviour that cuftom authorizes the wideft depar- 
ture from what is the natural propriety of a<ftion. 
With regard to particular ufages its influence is often 
much more deftru&ive of good morals, and it is ca- 
pable of eftablifliing, as lawful and blamelefs, par- 
ticular aftions, which fhock the plained principles 
of right and wrong. 

Can 
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Can there be greater barbarity, for example, than 
to hurt an infant ? Its helplefihefs, its innocence, 
its '' amiableriefs, call forth the compaflion even of 
an enemy, and not to fpare that tender age is re- 
garded is the molt furious effort of an enraged and 
cruel conqueror. What then Ihould we imagine 
muft be the heart of a parent who could injure that 
wcaknefs which even a furious enemy isafraictto vio- 
late r Yet the expofition, that is, the murder of new- 
born infants, was a practice allowed of in almoft . ail 
the ftates of Greece, even among the polite arid civi- 
lized Athenians; and whenever the circumftances 
of the parent rendered it inconvenient to bring up the 
child, to abandon it to hunger, or to wild beafts, 
was regarded without blame or cenfure. This prac- 
tice had probably begun in times of the moft' favage 
barbarity. The imaginations of men had been firft 
made familiar with it in that earlieft period of focie- 
ty, and the uniform continuance of the cuftom had 
hindered them afterwards from perceiving its enor- 
mity. We find, at this day, that this practice pre- 
vails among all favage nations ; and in that rudeft 
and loweft ftate of fociery it is undoubtedly more 
pardonable than in any other. The extreme indr- * 
gence of a favage is often fuch that he himfelf is fre- 
quently expofed to the greateft extremity of hunger, 
he often dies of pure want, and it is frequently im- 
poflible for him to fupport both himfelf and his 
child. We cannot wonder, therefore, that in this 
cafe he fhould abandon it. One who in flying from 
an enemy, whom it was impoflible to refift, Ihould 
throw down his infant, becaufe it retarded his flight, 
would furely be excdfeable^ fince, by attempting to 
fave it, he could only hope for the confolation of 

dying 
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dying with it. That in this ftatc of fociety, there- 
fore, a parent (hould be allowed to judge whether he 
can bring Up his child, ought not to furprife us fo 
greatly. In the latter ages of , Greece, however, the 
fame thing was permitted from views of remote in- 
tereft or conveniency, which could by no means ex- 
cufe it. Uninterrupted cuftom had by this time fo 
thoroughly authorized the pradtice, that not only the 
loofc maxims of the world tolerated this barbarous 
prerogative, but even the doftrine of philofophers, 
which ought to have been more juft and accurate, 
was led away by the eftablifhed cuftom, and upon 
this, as upon many other occafions, inftead of 
cenfuring* fupported the horrible abufe, by far- 
fetched confiderations of public utility. Ariftotle 
talks of it as of what the magiftrate ought upon 
many occafions to encourage. The humane Plato 
is of the fame opinion, and, with all that love 
of mankind which feems to animate all his writ- 
ings, no where marks this praftice with difappro- 
bation. When cuftom can give fandtion to fo dread- 
ful a violation of humanity, we may well imagine 
that there is fcarce any particular pradtice fo grofs 
which it cannot authorize. Such a thing, we hear 
men every day faying, is commonly done, and they 
feem to think this a fufficient apology for what, 
in itfelf, is the mod unjuft and unreasonable con- 
dudt. 

There is an obvious *reafon why cuftom Ihould 
never pervert our fentiments with regard to the 
general ftyle and charadter of condudt and behavi- 
our, in the fame degree as with regard to the pro- 
priety or unlawfulnefs of particular ufages. There 

U never 
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never can be any fuch cuftom. No fociety could 
fubfift a moment, in which the ufual drain of mens 
conduit and behaviour was of a piece with the hor- 
rible practice I juft now mentioned. 
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PART VI. 

Of Syftems of Moraj. Phu-qspphy. 

^ 
CONSISTING OF FOUR SECTIONS, 

.SECTION. I. 

Of the queftions which ought to be examined in a 
theory of moral fentiments. 



i 



F we examine thp moft celebrated and rem^ca- 
ble of the different theories which have be?q givpn 
concerning the nature ^pd origin of our moral fenti- 
meats, we {hall find |h«*t ajinpft all of them coincide 
with forrjp part or other qf t{iat whiph I hayp been 
endeavouring to give ar> amount of; and that if 
every thing which has already beenfaid be fully con^ 
fidered, we fball be at no lofs to explain what was 
the view or afpeft of nature which led each particu* 
lar author to form his particular fyftem. From fome 
one or other of thole principles which I have been 
endeavouring to unfold, every fyftem of morality 
that ewer had any reputation in the world, has, per- 
haps, ultimately been derived. As they are all of 
them, in this refpeft, founded upon natural princi- 
ples, they are all of them in fome meafiwe in cb* 
right. But as many of them are derived from a par- 

Hi tial 
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rial and imperfedt view of nature, there are many of , 
them coo in fome refpedts in the wrong. 

In treating of the principles of morals there are 
two queftions to be confidered. Firft, wherein docs 
virtue confift ? Or what is the tone of temper, and 
tenour of conduit, which conftitutes the excellent 
and praife-worthy charadter, the charadter which is 
the natural objedt of efteem, honour, and approba- 
tion ? and fecondly, by what power or faculty in the 
mind is it, that thfs character, whatever it be, is re- 
commended to us ? Or in other words, how and by 
what means does it come to pafs, that the mind 
prefers one tenour of condudt to another, denomi- 
nates the one right and the other wrong •, confiders 
the one as the objedt of approbation, honour, and 
reward, and the other of blame, cenfure, and pu- 
nilhment? 

We examine the firft queftion when we confider 
whether virtue confifts in benevolence, as Dr. Hutche- 
ibn imagines ; or in adting fukably to the different 
relations we ftand in, as Dr. Clarke fuppofes ; or in 
the wife and prudent purfuit of our own real and fo- 
lid happinefs, as has been the opinion of others. 

We examine the fecond queftion, when we con- 
fider, whether the virtuous character, whatever it 
confifts in, be recommended to us by felf-love, 
which makes us perceive that this charadter, both in 
ourfelves and others, tends mod to promote our own 
private intereft * or by reafon, which points out to us 
the difference between one charadter and another, in 
the fame manner as it does that between truth and 
falfehood * or by a peculiar power of perception, 

called 
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called a moral fenfe, which this virtuous chara&er 
gratifies and pleafes, as the contrary difgufts and 
difpleafes it ; or laft of all, by fome other principle 
in human nature, fuch as a modification of fympa- 
thy, or the like. 

I (hall begin with confidering the fyftems which 
have been formed concerning the firft of thefe ques- 
tions, and fhall proceed afterwards to examine thofe 
concerning the fecond. 
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SICf IOK IL 



Of the different accounts which have been given 
of the nature of virtue 



INTRODUCTION. 

JL H E different accounts which have been given 
of the nature of virtue, or of the temper of mind 
which conftitutes the excellent and praife-worthy 
charadter, may be reduced to three different clafles. 
According to fome, the virtuous temper of mind 
does not confift in any one fpecies of affedtions, but 
in the proper government and dire&ion of all our af- 
fections, which may be either virtuous or vicious ac- 
cording to the obje&s which' Hfey purfue, and the 
degree of vehemence ^ith Which they purfue them. 
According to thefe authors, therefore, virtue con- 
fifts in propriety. 

According to others, virtue confifts in the judicU 
ous purfuit of our own private intereft and happi- 
nefs, or in the proper government and direction of 
thofe felfifh affections which aim folely at this end. 
In the opinion of thefe aufhors, therefore, virtue 
confifts in prudence. 

Another fet of authors make virtue confift in 
thofe affections only which aim at the happiriefs of 
dthers, not in thofe which aim at our own. Ac- 
Wding to them, therefore, difintereftcd benevolence 

is 
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is the only motive which can ftamp upon any aftion 

the chara&er of virtue. 

» 

The chara&er of virtue, it is evident, muft either 
be afcribed indifferently to all our affe&ions, when 
under proper government and direction ; or it muft 
be confined to fome one clafs or divifion of them. 
The great divifion of our affe&ions is into the felfifla 
and the benevolent. If the charadter of virtue, 
therefore, cannot be afcribed indifferently to all our 
affedtions, when under proper government and di- 
rection, it muft be confined either to thofe which aim 
direftly at our own private happinefs, or to thofe which 
aim dire&ly at that of others. If virtue, therefore, 
does not confift in propriety, it muft confift either in 
prudence or in benevolence. Befides thefe three, it 
is fcarce poffible to imagine that any other account 
can be given of the nature of virtue. I (hall endea- 
vour to ihew hereafter how all the other accounts, 
which are feemingly different from any of thefe, 
coincide at bottom with fome one t>r other of .them. 



.+ 
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Of thofe Jyftems which wake virtue confift in pro- 
priety. 



A, 



.C CORDING to Plato, to Ariftode, and to 
Zeno, virtue coufifts in the ^propriety of condwft, or 
in the fuitablenefs of the affection from which we a£t 
to the objedt which excites it. 

I. Inthe fyftemof Plat© * the foul is confidered 
as fcmqthing like a little ftate or republic, compofed 
of tbreq different faculties or orders. ." 

U 4 The 

* Sec Plato dc Rep, lib. iv. 
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The firft is the judging faculty, the faculty which 
determines not only what are the proper means for at- 
taining any end, but alfo what ends are fit to be pur- 
fued, and what degree of relative value we ought to 
put upon each. This faculty Plato called, as it is 
very properly called reafon, and confidered it as 
what had a right to be the governing principle of 
the whole. Under this appellation, it is evident, he 
comprehended not only that faculty by which we • 
judge of truth and falfchood, but that by which wc 
judge of the propriety or impropriety of defires and 
affedtions. 

The different paffions and appetites, the natural 
fubjedt: of this ruling principle, but whifch are fo apt 
to rebel againft their matter, he reduced to two dif- 
ferent claffes or orders. The firft confiftcd of thofe 
paflions, which are founded in pride arid refentment, 
or in what the fchoolmen called the irafcible part of 
the foul ; ambition, animofity, the love of honour, 
and the dread of fhame, the defire of vi&ory, fu- 
periority, and revenge ; all thofe paflions, in Abort, 
which are fuppofed either to rife from, or to denote 
what, by a metaphor in our language, we commonly 
call fpirit or natural fire. The fecond confiftcd of 
thofe paflions which are founded in the love of plea- 
fure, or in what the fchoolmen called the concupif- 
cible part of the foul. It comprehended all the appe- 
tites of the body, the love of eafe and fecurity, and 
of all fenfual gratifications. 

It rarely happens that we break in upon that plan 
of conduit, which the governing principle prefcribes, 
and which in all our cool hours we had laid down to 
purfelves as what was moft proper for us to purfue, 

but 
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but when prompted by one or other of thofe. two 
different fets of paffions •, either by ungovernable 
ambition and refentment, or by the importunate ib- 
licitations of prefent eafe and pleaiure. But though 
thefe t.wo orders of paffions are fo apt to miflead us, 
they are ftill confidered as necefiary parts of human 
nature: the firft having been given to defend us 
againft injuries, to afiert our rank and dignity in the 
^orld, to make us aim at what is noble and ho- 
nourable,, and to make us diftinguilh thofe who aft 
in the fame manner ; the fecond to provide for the 
fupport and neceflities of the body. 

In the ftrength, acutenefs, and perfedtion of the 
governing principle was placed the effential virtue of 
prudence, which, according to Plato, confided in a 
juft aiyd clear difcernment, founded upon general 
and Scientific ideas, of the ends which were proper to 
be purfued, and of the means which were proper for 
attaining them. 

When the firfl fet of paffions, thofe of the irafcible 
part of the foul, had that degree of ftrength and 
firmnefs, which enabled them, under the dire&ion 
of reafon, to defpife all dangers in the purfuit of 
what was honourable and noble -, it constituted the 
virtue of fortitude and magnanimity. This order of 
paffions, according to this fyftem, was of a more ge- 
nerous and noble nature than the other. They were 
confidered upon many occafions as the auxiliaries of 
reafon, to check and reftrain the inferior and brutal 
appetites. We are often angry at ourfelves, it was 
obferved, we often become the obje&s of our own re- 
fentment and indignation, when the love of pleafure 
prompts to dp what we difapprove of; and the irafci- 
ble 
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Me part of our nature is in this manner called in to 
affift the rational againft the concupifcible. 

When all thofe three different parts of our nature 
were iirperfett concord with One another, when neither 
the irafcible nor cdncupifcible paifions ever aimed at 
any gratification which reafon did not approve of, 
atoiiwhen reafon never commanded any thing, bat 
what thefc of their own accord were willing to pcm 
form ; this happy compofure, this perfedfc and com* 
plete harmony of foul, conftituted that virtue' which 
in their language is expreiTed by a word which we 
commonly tranflate temperance, but which might 
more properly be translated good temper, or fobriety 
and moderation of mind. 

Jufticc, the laft and greateft of the four cardinal 
▼iraies, took place, according to this fyftem, when 
each of thofe three faculties of the mind confined k- 
fclf to its proper office, without attempting to en- 
croach upon that of any other ; when reafon direfted 
and paflion obeyed, and when each paffion perform- 
ed its proper duty, and exerted itfelf towards its 
proper objeft eafily and without relu&ance, and wrch 
that degree of force and energy, which was fuitabfc 
to the value of what it purfued. In this confided 
that complete virtue, that perfedt propriety of con- 
duct, which Plato, after fome of the ancient Pythago- 
reans, denominated Juffict. 

The word, it is to be dbferved, which exprefies juf- 
ticein the Greek language, has feveral different mean- 
ings ; and as the correspondent word in aH other lan- 
guages, fo far a* I know, has the fame, there muft be 
Jbme natural affinity among thofe various fignificarions. 

In 
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In one fcnfe wi are faid to do jufticc to our neigh- 
bdur when we abftain from dbing him any pofitive 
hirm, and do not dire^ly hurt him, cither in his 
£erfon> or in his tftate, or it* his reputation. This 
is that juftice which I hive treated of above, theob- 
fervancc of ^rhich may be extorted by force, and the 
violation of which expofes to puntthroent. In ano- 

Csr fenfe we are faid not to do juftice to our neigh- 
ur unlefs we conceive for him all that love, refpeft 
and efteefli, which his cbara&cr, bis fituation, and 
his connexion with ourfelves,' rfendefr fuitable and 
proper for us to feel, and unleft we aft according- 
ly. It is in this fenfe that we are laid to do injuftrce 
to a man of therit who is connected with us, tho* 
we abftain from hurting him in every refpeft, if we 
do tiot exfcrt (Mrfelves to ferve him and to pkdc him 
in that fituarion in which the impartial fpe&itor 
would be pte&fed to fee him. The firft fenfe of the 
word coincides with what Ariftotle and the School- 
men call commutative juftice, and with what Gro- 
fius calls thejuftitia expletrix, which confifts in ato- 
Raining from what is another's, and in doing volun- 
tarily whatever wfc can with propriety be forced co 
do. The fecond fcnfe of the word coincides witfh 
what fome have called diftributive juftice*, and with 
the juftitia attributrix of Grotius, which confifts in 
ptelptr bfenefieetece, in the bfetoWitog ufe of what is 
*rtir 6wd, aftd in thfc applying h to thofe purpofes 
iritharbfchaFity wgefltt-ofity, tb which it is ftfoft 
ftfkabte, iA ourfitifetion, tihtft.k fhduld be applied. 
Ih this fenfe jaiftfee^a^prehaftds^lt the fodal virtues. 

There 

* The diftribirtivc jnfttce of Atiilorie h fomewhat different. 
It confifts in the proper drftribution of rewards from the public 
flock of a community. See Ariftotle Ethic. Nic, L 5, c. z. 
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There is yet another fenfe in which the word juftice 
is fometimcs taken, ftill more exteniive than either 
of the former, though very much a-kin to the laft ; 
and which runs too, fo far as I know, through all 
languages. It is in this lad fenfe that we are faid to 
be unjuft, when we do not feem to value any parti- 
cular objeft with that degree of efteem, or to purfue 
it with that degree of ardour which to the impartial 
fpe&ator it may appear to deferve or to be naturally 
fitted for exciting. Thus we are faid to do injuftice 
to a poem or a pidture, when we do not admire them . 
enough, and we are faid to do them more than juftice 
when we admire them too much. In the fame man- 
ner we are faid to do injuftice to ourfelves when we 
appear not to give fufHcient attention to any particu- 
lar objeft of felf-intereft. In this laft fenfe, what is 
called juftice means the fame thing with exadt and 
perfeft propriety of condudfc and behaviour, and com- 
prehends in it, not only the offices of both commu* 
tative and diftributive juftice, but of every other vir- 
tue, of prudence, of fortitude, of temperance. It is in 
this laft fenfe that Plato evidently underftands what 
he calls juftice, and which, therefore, according to 
him, comprehends in it the perfe&ion of every fort 
of virtue. 

Such is the account given by Plato of the nature 
of virtue, or of that temper of mind which is the 
proper objed of praife and approbation. It confifts, 
according to him, in that date of mind in which eve- 
ry faculty confines itfelf within its proper fpherc 
without encroaching upon that of any other, and 
performs its proper office with that precife degree of 
ftrength and vigour which belongs to it. His ac- 
count, it is evident, coincides in every refpeflr with 

what 
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what we have faid above concerning the propriety of 
condudt. 

II. Virtue, according to Ariftotle *, confifts in 
the habit of mediocrity according to right reafon. 
Every particular virtue, according to him, lies in a 
kind of middle between two oppofite vices, of which 
the one offends from being too much, the other from 
being too little affedted by a particular fpecies of ob- 
jects. Thus the virtue of fortitude or courage lies • 
in the middle between the oppofite vices of cowardice 
and of prefumptuous rafhnefs, of which the one 
offends from being too much, and the other from be- 
ing too little affedted by the objedts of fear. Thus 
too the virtue of frugality lies in a middle between 
avarice and profufion, of which the one confifts in an 
excefs, the other in a defedt of the proper attention 
to the objedts of felf-intereft. Magnanimity, in the 
fame manner, lies in a middle between the excefs of 
arrogance and the defedt of pufillanimity, of 'which 
the one confifts in too extravagant, the other in too 
weak a fentiment of our own worth and dignity. It 
is unneceffary to obferve that this account of virtue 
correfponds too pretty exadtly with what has been 
faid above concerning the propriety and impropriety 
of condudt. 

According, to Ariftotle -{% indeed, virtue did not 
fo much confift in thofe moderate and right affedti- 
ons, as in the habit of this moderation. In order to 
underftand this, it is to be obfcrved, that virtue may 
be confidered either as the quality of an adlion, or 

as 

* See Ariftotle Ethic. Nic. 1. 2. q. 5. et feq. et' 1. 3. c 5. et 
feq. 

t See Ariftotle Ethic. Nic. lib. ii. ch. 1. 2. 3. and 4. 
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as the quality of a perfon. Oonfidered as the qua- 
lity of an a&ion, it confifts, even according to Ari£ 
totle, in the reafonable moderation of the affedtion 
from which the 'aftion proceeds, whether this difpo- 
fition be habitual to the perfon or not. Confidered 
as the quality of a perfon, it confifts in the habit of 
this reafonable moderation, in its having become the 
cuftomary and ufual difpofition of the mind. Thus 
the a&ion which proceeds from an occasional fit of 
generality is undoubtedly a generous aftion, but the 
man who performs it, is not neceffarily a generous 
perfon, becaufe it may be the fingle aftion of the 
kind which he ever performed. The motive and 
difpofition of heart, from which this aftion was per- 
formed, may have been quite juft and proper: but 
as this happy mood feems to have been the effedt 
rather of accidental humour than of any thing fteady 
or permanent in tbe character, it can refleft no great 
honour on the performer. When We denominate a 
character generous or charitable, or virtuous in any 
refpeft, we mean to fignify that the difpofition ex* 
preffed by each of thofe appellations is the ufual 
and cuftomary difpofition of the perfon. But fingle 
aftions of any kind, how proper and fuitable foever, 
are of little confequence to fhow that this is the cafe. 
If a fingle aftion was fufficientio ftamp thecharader 
of any virtue upon the perfon who performed it, the 
moft worthlefs of mankind might lay claim to all the 
virtues ; fince there is no man who has not, upon 
fome occafions, afted with prudence, juftice, tem- 
perance, and fortitude. But though fingle aftions, 
how laudable foever, refledt very little praife upon 
the perfon who performs them, a fingle vicious a&ion 
performed by one whofe conduct is ufually very re- 
gular, greatly diminishes and fometimes deftroys 4- 

together 
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together our opinion of his virtue. A Angle a&ion 
of this kind fufficiently fhows that his habits arc not; 
perfctt, and that he is left to be depended upon, 
than, from the ufual train of his behaviour, we 
might have been apt to imagine. 

Ariftotle too *, when he nude virtue to confift in 
practical habits, had it probably in his view to x>p* 
pofe the doftrine of Plato, who feems to have beep 
of opinion that juft fentiments and reafonable judg-r 
ments concerning what was fit to be done or to be 
avoided, were alone fufficient to conftitute the moft 
perfedt virtue. Virtue, according to Plato, might 
be considered as a fpecies of fcience, and no man, be 
thought, could fee clearly and demonstratively what 
was right and what was wrong, and not aft accord- 
ingly. Paffion might make us adl contrary to doubt- 
ful and uncertain opinions, not to plain and evident 
judgments. Ariftotle, on the contrary, was of opi- 
nion, that no conviction of the understanding was 
capable of getting the better of inveterate habits, 
and that good morals arofe not from knowledge but 
from a&ion. 

ni. According to Zeno f, the founder of the 
ftoical cjo&rine, every animal was by nature recom- 
mended to its own care, and was endowed with the 
principle of felt love, that it might endeavour to 
preserve, not only its exiftence, but ail the different 
parts of its nature, in the beft and mod perfeft ftate 
of which they were capable. 

The 

* See Ariftotle Mag. Mor. lib. i. ch. 1. 
t See Cicero de finibus, fib. Hi. attb Diogenes Laertius ra 
Zenoae, lib, vii. fegment 84. 
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The fclf- love of man embraced, if I may fay fo, 
his body and all its different members, his mind and 
all its different faculties and powers, and defired the 
prefervation and maintenance of them all in their 
beft and moft perfedt condition. Whatever tended 
to fupport this date of exiftence was, therefore, by 
nature pointed out to him as fit to be chofen ; and 
whatever tended to deftroy it, as fit to be reje&ed. 
Thus health, ftrength, agility, and eafe of body, as 
well as the external conveniences which could pro- 
mote thefe, wealth, power, honours, the refpedt and 
efteem of thofe we live with, were naturally pointed 
out to us as things eligible, and of which the poflef- 
fion was preferable to the contrary. On the other 
hand, ficknefs, infirmity, unwieldinels, pain of body, 
as well as all the external inconveniencies which 
tended to occafion or bring on any of them, poverty, 
the want of authority, the contempt or hatred of 
thofe we live with ; were, in the fame manner, pointed 
out to us as things to be fhunned and avoided. In 
each of thofe two different claffes of objefts there 
were fome which appeared to be more the objedts 
either of choice or reje&ion than others in the fame 
clafs. Thus, in the firft clafs, health appeared evi- 
dently preferable to ftrength* and ftrength to agility ; 
reputation to power, and power to riches. And thus 
too, in the fecond clafs, ficknefs was more to be 
avoided than unwieldinefs of body, ignominy than 
poverty, and poverty than the want of authority. 
Virtue and the propriety of condudt confided in 
choofing and rejeding all different obje&s and cir- 
cumftances according as they were by nature rendered 
more or lefs the objedts of choice or rejeftion •, in 
felefting always from among the fevcral obje&s of 
choice prefented to us, that which was moft to be 

chofen, 
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chofen* when we could not obtain them all : and in 
feleding too out of the feveral objedts of reje&ion 
offered to us, that which was leaft to be avoided, 
when it was not in our power to avoid them all. By 
c hoofing and rejc&ing with this juft and accurate dis- 
cernment, by thus beftowing Upon every object the 
precife degree of attention it deferved, according to 
th$ place which it held in this natural fcale of things* 
we maintained, according to the Stoics* that perfect 
re&itude of conduct which conftituted the eflcnce of 
virtue. This was what they called to live confid- 
ently, to live according to nature* and to obey thofe 
laws and diredlions which nature, or the Author of 
nature, had prefcribed for our condudl. 

So far the Stoical idea of propriety and virtue is 
not very different from that of Ariftotlc and the an- 
tient peripatetics. What chiefly diftinguilhed thofe 
two fyfterro from one another was the different de- 
grees pf fclf-command which tbcy required. The 
peripatetics allowed of fome degree of perturbation 
as fuitaWe to the weakneis of human nature, and as 
ufcful to fo imperfed a creature as man. If his own 
misfortunes excited no paffionate grief, if his own in- 
juries called forth no lively refentment, reaibn, or a 
regard to the general rules which determined what 
was right and fit to be done, would commonly, they 
thought, be too weak to prompt him to avoid the 
one or to beat off the other. The Stoics, on the 
contrary, demanded the mod perfect apathy, and re- 
garded every emotion which could in the fmalleft de- 
gree difturb the tranquillity of the mind, as the cf-" 
fe& of levity and folly. The Peripatetics feem to 
have thought that no paffion exceeded the bounds pf 
propriety as long as the fpe&ator, by the Rt^ioftef- 
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fort of humanity, could fympathizc with it. The 
Stoics, on the contrary, appear to have regarded 

. every pafllon as improper, which made any demand 
upon the fympathy of the fpe&ator, or required him 
to alter in any refpeft the natural and ordinary ftate 
of his mind, in order to keep time with, the vehe- 

. mence of its emotions. A man of virtue, they 
feem to have thought, ought not to depend upon 
the generofity of thofe he lives with for pardon or 
approbation. : t. 

According to the Stoics, every event (hould, to 
a wife man, appear indifferent, and what for its own 
fake could be the objeft neither of defire, nor aver- 
fion, neither of joy, nor forrow. If he preferred 
ibme events to others, if fome fituations were the ob- 
jects of his choice, and others of jhis reje&ion, * it 
was not, becaufe he regarded the one as, in them- 
felves, in any refpeft better than the other, or thought 
that his own happinefs would be more complete in, 
what is called, the fortunate, than in what is com- 
monly regarded as the diftrefsful fituation-,. but be- 
caufe the propriety of a6tion, the rule which the 
gods had given him for the dire&ion of his conduft, 
required him to choofe and rejeft in this manner. 
. Among the primary objects of natural inclination, or 
among thofe things which nature had originally re- 
commended to us as eligible, was the profperity, of 
our family, of our relations, of our friends, of our 
country, of mankind, and of the univerfe in general. 
Nature too had taught us that as the profperity of 

two 

* Some of thefe ezpreifions found a little aukward in the 
finglifh language: they are literal tranflatipns of the. technical 
terms of the Stoics. .-*•:■ 
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two was preferable to that of one, that of many or 6f 
all n)uft be infinitely more fo. That we ourfelves 
were but one, and> that confequently wherever our 
profperity was inconfiftent with that, either of the 
whole, or of any confiderable part of the whole, it 
ought, even in our own choice, to yield to what was 
fo vaftly preferable* As all the events in this world 
were condufted by the providence of a wife, pow- 
erful and good God, we might be allured that what- 
ever happened, tended to the profperity and perfec- 
tion of the whole. . If we ourfelves, .therefore, were 
in poverty, 10 ficknefs, or in any other calamity, we 
ought, firft of all, to ufe our utmoft endeavours, fo 
far as juftice and opr duty to others would allow, to 
refcue ourfelves from this difagreeable. circumftancc« 
But if after all . we could do, we found this impofll- 
ble, we ought to reft fatisfir^ that the order and per- 
fection of the univerfe required that we Ihould in the 
mean time continue in this . fituation. And as the 
profperity of the whole fhquld, even to us, appear 
preferable to fo infignificant a part as ourfelves, our 
fituation, whatever it was, ought from that moment 
to become the objedt of our choice, and even of our 
dc(fire, if we would maintain that complete propriety 
aqd redtitude of fentiment and conduit in which the 
perfection of our nature confifts. If, indeed, any 
opportunity of extricating ourfelves ihould offer, it 
became our duty to embrace it. The order of the 
univerfe, it was evident* no longer required our con- 
tinuance in this fituation, and the great director of 
the world plainly called upon us to leave it, by fo 
clearly pointing out the road which wc were to fol- 
low. It was the fame cafe with the adverfity of our 
relations, our friends* our country. If without vio- 
X 2 lating 
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lating any mote facred obligation, it vra% in our 
power to pfeveht or to put an end to their calamity, 
it undoubtedly Was oar duty to dd fo. The propri- 
ety of a&iori, the rule which Jupiter had given us 
for the direction of our conduft, evidently required 
this of us. But if it was altogether out of our powfer 
to do either, wt ought then to confider this event as 
the moft fprtdhate, which could poffibly have hap- 
pened *: Bdcatffe we might be allured that it tended 
moft tb the prosperity and order of the whole : which 
was what we ourfelves, if we were wrfe and equita- 
able, ©toght moft of all tadefire. " In what fenfe, 
** fays Epiftetis, ztt fome things tfaid to be accord- 
" ing to our nkture, and others contrary to it ? It is 
" in that ferrfe' in Which we confider ourfelves as fe- 
" pafttttrd and' detached from all other things. Ffrr 
u thus it may be faid to be according to the nature of 
f< the foot to be always clean. But if you confider 
"It as afoot, and not as fomething detached from the 
• c reft of the body, it rnuft behove it fometimes to 
u trample' in the dirt, and fometimes to tread upon 
thorns, and fometimes too tb be cut off for the fake 
" of the whole body ; and if it refufesthis, it is fce 
** longer a foot. Thus too ought we to conceive 
*• with regard to ourfelves. What arc you ? A man. 
•• If you confider yourfclf as fomething feparated 
u and detached, it is agreeable to your nature to live 
#< to old age, to be rich, to be in health. But if ybu 
cc confider ybuffelf as a man, and as a part of a 
•« whole, upon accountof that Whole it will -behoove 
* you fometimes to beihifickiiefs, fometimes to be ttc- 
tc pofed to the inconveniency of a fea voyage, fortw- 
** tirirrts to be in want ; and at : laft, perhaps, to die 
•• before your time. Why then do you cotoplaih r 

" Don't 
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** Don't you know that by doing fo, as the foot ceafe^ 
" to be a foot, Co you ccafe to be a man l" * 

This fqbmiffioa to the order of the ijniverfe, this 
entire indifference with regard to whatever concerns 
ourfelves, when put into the balance with the interelt 
of the whole, could dtrive its propriety, it is evident, 
from no* other principJe befides that, upon which I 
have endeavoured to fhow, the propriety of juitice 
was founded. As long as we view our own interefts 
with our own eyes, it is fcarce pofllble that we fhould 
willingly acquiefce in their being thus Sacrificed to 
the interefts of the whole. It is only when we view 
thofe ©ppofite interetta with the eyes of others, that 
what concerns ourfelves can appear to be fo con- 
temptible in the comparifon, as to be refigned with- 
out any reluftance. To every body but the perfon 
principally concerned, nothing can appear . more 
agreeable to reaibn and propriety than that the pare 
fliould give place to the whole. But what is agree- 
able to the reafon of all other .men, ought not to ap- 
pear contrary to his. He himfelf therefore ought to 
approve of this Sacrifice, and acknowledge its confor- 
mity to reafon. But all the affe&ions of a wife man, 
according to the ftoip s f are perfectly agreeable to rea- 
fon and propriety, and of their own accord coincide 
with whatever thefe ruling principles prefcribe. A 
wife man, therefore* could never feel any reluftance 
to. comply with this difpQfition of things. 

IV. Befides thefe ancient, there are fome modern 
fyftems, according to which virtue qonfifts in propri- 
ety * or in the fuitablenefs of the sffeftipn from which 

X 3 we 



• Atriaii. lib. II. c. 
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we adt, to the caufe or objedt Which excites it. The 
fyftcm of Dr. Clarke, which places virtue in adting 
according to the relations of. things, in regulating 
our conduct according to the fitnefs or incongruity 
which there may be in the application of certain 
adtions to certain things, or to' certain relations : 
That of Mr. Woolafton, which plices it in adting ac- 
cording to the truth of things, according to their 
proper nature and effence, or ! in treating them as 
what they really are, and not as what they are not : 
that of my lord Shaftefbury, which places it in main- 
taining a proper balance of the afFedtions, and in al- 
lowing no paffion to go beyond its proper fphere ; 
are all of them more or lefs inaccurate defcriptions of 
the fame fundamental idea. 

The defcription of virtue which is either given, 
or at leaft meant and intended to be given in each 
of thofe fyftems, for fomc of the modern authors are 
not" very fortunate in their manner of expreffing 
themfclves, is no doubt quite juft, fo far as it goes. 
There is no virtue without propriety, and wherever 
there is propriety, fome degree of approbation is 
due. But ftill this defcription is imperfedt. For 
though propriety is an effential ingredient in every 
virtuous adtion, it is not always the fole ingredient. 
Beneficent adtions have in them another quality by 
which they appear not only to defcrve approbation 
but recompenfe. None of thofe fyftems account 
either eafily or fufficiently for that fuperior degree 
of efteem which feems due to fuch adtions, or for 
that diverfity of fentiment which they naturally ex- 
cite. Neither is the defcription of vice more com- 
plete. For in the fame manner, though impropriety 
is a neceflTary ingredient in every vicious adtion, it 15 

not 
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nor always the fole ingredient, and there is often the 
higheft degree of abfurdity and impropriety in very 
harmlefs and infignificarjt actions. Deliberate ani- 
ons, of a pernicious tendency to thofe we live with, 
have, befides their impropriciy, a peculiar .quality of 
their own by which they appear to deferve, not only, 
difapprobation, but puniftiment ; and to be the ob- 
jects, not of diflike merely, but of refentment and 
revenge : and none of thofe fyftems eafily and fufli- 
ently account for that fuperior degree of deteftatioij 
which we feel for fuch adtions. 



C H A f f II. 

Of thofe fyftems which make virtue conftft in pru- 
dence 

H £ moft ancient of thofe fyfterps which make 
virtye confift in prudence, and of which any consi- 
derable remains have come down to us, is that of 
Epicurus, who is faid, however, to have borrowed 
all the leading principles of his philofophy, from 
fome of thofp who had gone before him, particularly 
from Ariftippus ; though it is very probable, not- 
withftanding this allegation of his enemies, that at 
leaft his manner of applying thofe principles was al- 
together his own, 

According to Epicurus, * bodily pleafure and 
pain were the fole ultimate objcfts of natural defire 
and ^verfion. That they were always the natural 
objedts of thofe paffions, he thought required n'q 

X 4 proof. 

* See Cicero de finibus, lib. i. Diogenes Laert. 1. x. 
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proof. Pleafure might, indeed, appear fomctimes 
to be avoided ; not, however, becaufe it Was plea* 
fure, but becaufe, by the enjoyment of it, we fhouid 
either forfeit fome greater pleafure, or expofe our- 
felves to fome pain that was more to be avoided than 
this pleafure Was to be defired. Pain, in the fame 
manner, might appear fometimes to be eligible ; not, 
however, becaufe it was pain, but becaufe by en- 
during it we might either avoid a ftill greater pain, 
or acquire fome pleafure of much more importance. 
That bodily pain and pleafure, therefore, were al- 
ways the natural obje&s of defire and averfion, was, 
he thought, abundantly evident. Nor was it lefs fo, 
he imagined, that they were thefole ultimate obje£fcs 
pf thofe pafliops. Whatever elfe was either defired 
or avoided was fo, according to him, upon account 
of its tendency to produce one or other of thofe fen- 
fations. Tlje tendency to procure pleafure rendered 
power and riches defirable, as the contrary tendency 
to produce pain made poverty and infignificancy the 
pbje&s of averfion. Honour and reputation were 
valued, fyecaufe the efteem and love of thofe we live 
with were of the greateft c0nfequenc6 both td pro- 
cure pleafure and t<J defend us frbm pain. Ignominy 
and bad fame, on the contrary, wefjt to be avoided, 
becaufe the hatred, tqntefmpt, and refentment of 
tfiofe we lived with cfoftroyed all fecurity, and jie- 
cefiarily expofed us to the greateft bodily evils. 

All the pleafure? and pains of the mind were, ac- 
cording to Epicurus, ultimately derived from thofe 
of the body. The ipind was happy when it thought 
of the paft pleafures of the body, and hoped for 
others to<:ome : and it was miferable when it thought 
"" " "' ". of 
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of the pains which the body had formerly endured, 
and dreaded the fame or greater thereafter. 

But the pleafures and pains of the mind, though 
ultimately derived from thofe of the body, were 
vaftly greater than their originals. The body felt 
only the fenfation of the prefent inftant, whereas the 
mind felt alfo the pad and the future, the one by 
remembrance, the other by anticipation, and confe- 
quently both fuffered and enjoyed much more. 
When we are under the greateft bodily pain, he ob- 
ferved, we (hall always find, if we attend to it, that 
it is not the fuffering of the prefent inftant which 
chiefly torments us, but either the agonizing re- 
membrance of the paft, or the yet more horrible dread 
of the future. Tne pain of each inftant, confidered 
by itfelf, and cut off from all that goes before and all 
that comes after it, is a trifle not worth the regard- 
ing. Yet this, is all 'which the body can ever be faid 
to fuffer. In the fame manner, when we enjoy the 
greateft pleafure, we fhall always find that the bodily 
fenfation, the fenfation of jche prefent inftant makes 
but 2 imall part of our happhvefsj that our enjoy- 
ment chiefly arifes either from the cheerful recollec- 
tion of the paft, or the ftill more joyous anticipation 
of the future, and that the mind always contributes 
by much the largeft (hare of the entertainment. 

Since our happinefs and mifery, therefore, de- 
pended chiefly on the mind, if this part of our na- 
, ture was well difpofed, if our thoughts and opinions 
were as they fliould be, it was of little importance 
in what manner our body was affe&ed. Though 
under great bodily pain, we might ftill enjoy a con- 
fider^ble fh$re of happinefs, if our reafon and judg- 
ment 
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ment maintained their fuperiority. -We might en- 
tertain ourfelves with the remembrance of paft, and 
with the hopes of future pleafure ; we might foften 
the rigour of our pams, by recolle&ing what it was 
which, even in this fituation, we were under any ne- 
ceffity of fuffering. That this was merely the bodily 
fenfation, the pain of the prefent inftant, which by 
itfelf could never be very great. That whatever 
agony we fuffered from the dread of its continuance 
was theeffeft of an opinion of the mind, which might 
be correfted by jufter fentiments ; by confidering 
that, if our pains were violent, they would proba- 
bly be of (hort duration ; and that if they were of 
Jong continuance, they would probably be moderate, 
and admit of many intervals of eafe; and that, at 
any rate, death was always at hand and within call 
to deliver us, which as, according to him, it put an 
end to all fenfation, either of pain or pleafure, could 
not be regarded as an evil. When we are, faid he, 
death is not ; and when death is, we are not j death 
therefore can be nothing to us. 

If the aftual fenfation of pofitive pain was In it- 
felf fo little to be feared, that of pleafure was ftill 
lefs to be defired. Naturally the fenfation of plea- 
fure was much lefs pungent than that of pain. If, 
therefore, this laft could take fo very little from the 
happinefs of a welldifpofed mind, the other could 
add fcarce any thing to it. When the body was 
free from pain and the mind from fear and anxiety, 
the fuperadded fenfation of bodily pleafure could be 
of very little importance $ and though it might di- 
verfify, could not be properly be faic) tq increafe the 
happinefs of this fituation. 

la 
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In eafe of body, therefore, and in fecurity or tran- 
quillity of mind, confided, according to Epicurus, 
the moft perfeft ftate of human nature, the moft 
complete happinefs which man was capable of en- 
joying. To obtain this great end of natural defire 
was the fble objed of all the virtues, which, accord- 
ing to him, were not definable upon their own ac- 
count, but upon account of their tendency to bring 
about this fituation. 

Prudence, for example, though according to this 
philofophy, the fource and principle of all the vir-r 
tues, was not defirable upon its own account. That 
careful'and laborious and circumfpeft ftate of mind, 
. ever watchful and ever attentive to the moft dift^nt 
confequences of every adtion, could not be a thing 
pleafant ot agreeable for its own fake, but upon ac- 
count of its tendency to procure the greateft goods 
and to keep off the greateft evils. 

To abftain from pleafure too, to curb and res- 
train our natural paffions for enjoyment, which was 
the office of temperance, could never be defirable 
for its own fake. The whole value of this virtue 
arofe from its utility, from its enabling us to poft- 
pone the prefent enjoyment for the fake of a greater 
to come, or to avoid a greater pain that might enfue 
from it. Temperance, in fhort, was nothing but 
prudence with regard to pleafure. 

To Support labour, to endure pain, to be expofed 
to danger or to death, the Situations which fortitude 
would often lead us into, were furely ftill lefs the 
obje&s of natural defire. They were chofen only to 
jivoid greatpr evils. We Submitted to labour, in or- 

to 
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der to avoid the greater ihame and pain. of poverty, 
and we cxpofed ourfclves to danger and to death in 
defence of our liberty and property, the meant and 
inftruments of pleafure and hapginef; ; or in defence 
of our country, in the fafety of which our own was 
neceffarily comprehended. Fortitude enabled us to 
do all this cheerfully, as the beft which, in our pre* 
fent fituation, could poffibly be done,, and was in 
reality no more than prudence, good judgment, and 
prefence of mind in properly appreciating pain, la- 
bour, and danger, always choofing the lefs in order 
to avoid the greater. 

It is the fame cafe with jufticc.. To abftain from 
what is another's was not defirableon its own account, 
and it could not furely be better for you, that I 
fhould pofiefs what is my own, than that you fhould 
poffefs it. You ought however, to abftain from 
whatever belongs to me, becaufe by doing other wife 
you will provoke the refentment and indignation of 
mankind. The fecurity and tranquillity of your 
mind will be entirely deftroyed. You will be filled 
with fear and condensation at the thought of {bat 
punifhment which you will imagine that men are at 
all times ready to infli& upon you, and from which 
no power, no art, no concealment, will ever, in your 
own fancy, be fufficient to protefi; you. That other 
fpecies of juftice which coniifts in doing proper good 
offices to different perfons, according to the various 
relations of neighbours, kinfmen, friends, benefac- 
tors, fuperiors, or equals, which they may ftand in 
to us, is recommended by the fame reafons. To aft 
properly in all thefe different relations procures us 
the efteem and love of thofe we live with \ as to do 
otherwife excites their contempt and hatred, By the 

one 
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one we naturally fecurc, by the other we heceffarily 
ehdatfger our own eafe and tranquillity, the great and 
ultimate objects of ail our defires. The whole virtue 
rfjuftice, therefore, the moft important of all the 
virtue*, is no more than difcreet and prudent con- 
dutt^ith regard to our/ neighbours. 
.c. ■ ■ 

' Such is tbedo&rtne of Epicurus, concerning the 
nature of virtue. It may fccm extraordinary that 
this pbilofopher, who is defcribed as a perfon of the 
moft amiable manners, fhould never have obferved, 
that, whatever may be the tendency of thofe virtues, 
or of the contrary vices, with regard to our bodily 
eafcand feouriry, the fentiments which they natural- 
ly cxitite in others are the objefts of a much more 
.paffionate defire or averfion than all their, other con- 
feqitertces ; That to be amiable, to be refpe&able, 
Co te the proper obje£t of cftecm, is by tvery well- 
difpofod mind more valued than all the eafe and fecu- 
rity which lbve, refpciSt, and efteem can procure us ; 
That, on the contrary, to be odious, to be contempti- 
ble, to be the proper objed of indignation, is more 
dreadful than all that we can fuffer in our body from 
hatred, contempt, or indignation; and that conse- 
quently our defire of the one character, and our aver- 
fion to the other, cannot arife from any regard to the 
effects which either of them is likely to produce upon 
the body. 

This fyftem is, no <k>ubt, altogether inconfiftent 
with that which I have been endeavouring to efta- 
blifh. It is not difficult, however, to difcover from 
what phafis, if I may fay fo, from what particular 
view or alpeft of nature, this account of things de- 
rives, its probability. By the wife contrivance of the 

Author 
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Author of natufci* virtue is upon all ordinary pccafi- 
ons, even with regard to this life, real wifdora, and 
the fureft and readicft means- of obtaining bothffafety 
and advantage. Our fuccefs or difappointm?nt in 
our undertakings mud very much depend upon the 
good or bad opinion which is commonly entertained 
of us, and upon the general difpofition of thofe we 
live with, either to afiift or to oppofe.us. Bust the 
beft, the fureft, the eafieft, - and the readied: way of 
obtaining the advantageous and of avoiding the un- 
favourable judgments, of others*, is undoubtedly, to 
render ourfelves the proper objedls of the former and 
not of the flatter. " Do you defue, faid Socrates, 
" the reputation of a good raufician ? The only fure 
," way of obtaining it, is to become a! good mufician^ 
" Would youdefire in the fame manner to be thought 
" capable of ferving your country, either as a general 
" or as* a ftatefman ? The beft way in this cafe too 
" is really ko acquire the art and experience of war 
" and' government, and to become really fit ta.be a 
" general or a ftatefman. And in ihe fame manner 
*' if you would be reckoned fober, temperate; juft, 
«* and equitable, the beft way of acquiring this rc- 
4 * putatiori is to become fober, temperate, juft, and 
** equitable; If you can really render yourfelf amia- 
* l We, refpeftable, and the proper objedt of cfteem, 
" there is no fear of your not foon acquiring the love, 
" the refpeft, and efteem of thofe you live with." 
Since the pra&ice of. virtue, therefore, is in general 
fo advantageous/ and that of vice fo contrary to our 
intereft, the confideration of thofe oppiofite tenden- 
cies undoubtedly ftamps an additional beauty and 
propriety upon the one, and a new deformity and 
impropriety upon the other. Temperance, mag- 
nanimity, juftice, and beneficence, come thus to 

be 
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. be approved of, not only, under their proper charac- 
ters, but under the additional character of the higheft 
wifdom and moft real prudence. And in the fame 
manner the contrary vice* of intemperance pufilla- 
nimity* injuftice, and either malevolence or fordid, 
felfiftwefs, come to be dlfapptoved of, not only urt- 
der their proper chara&erts, but under the additional 
character of the moft Ihort-fighted folly and weafc- 
nefs. Epicurus appears in every virtue to have at- 
tended to this fpetiea of propriety Only. 'It is that 
which v is moft apt to occur to thofe who ate endea- 
vouring to perfuade others to regularity of condudh 
When men. by their pra&ice, and perhaps too by 
their daxifas, manifeftly mow that the natural beauty 
6( virtue is not like to halve much effett upon them, 
how isirpbfiible to move them but by reprefenting 
the folly of their tohdudl, and how muchthfey them- 
felves ivt in the end likely to fuffer by it ? 

By running up all the different virtues too to this 
one fpecies of propriety, Epicurus indulged a propen- 
fity, which is natural to ail men, but which philofo- 
phersirt particular are apt to cultivate with a pecu- 
liar fondnefs, 49 the great means of difplaying their 
ingenuity, thepropenfity^to account for all appear- 
ances from as few principles as poflibje. And he, 
no doubt, indulged this propenfity ftilt further, when 
he referred all the primary objedfcs of natural d$fire 
; and averfion to* the pleafures and pains of the body. 
The great patron of the atomical philofophy, who 
took fo much plcafure in deducing all the powers and 
qualities of bodies from the moft obvious and fami- 
liar, the figure*, motion, and: arrangement of the 
fmall parts of matter, felt no doubt a fimilar fatis- 
fodtion,' when he accounted, in the fame manner, for 

. -. ■ all 
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alt the fcntiment*and pafliocis of the mind fronubofc 
which are moil -obvious and familiar. 

The fyftem of Epicurus agreed wkb thofepf Pfc- 
to, Ariftotle, and .Z?no, ip niaJupg^viruie cpnfift in 
a&ing in the moft fuitable mawer no obtain the * 
x primary pbje&s of net-prat <jkftfe. J* differed from 
ail of rixoiin twp^h^r refpeftssfirik ifrtbc account 
which k gave pf thole primary objects of natural de- 
fire i and fqcpndly, in the eccpuot which it gave of 
the e*ceWenc:e of virjge, pr of the reafqn why that 
quality ought tip be efteemcd. » \ . . 

The primary obje&s of natural defirc cpnfiftod, 
according to Epicurus, to bodily pleafure and pain, 
and in nothing elfe : whereas, according io the ofhcr 
three philofophfers, there were many other .objsfts, 
fuch as knowledge, fuch as the happinefs.of our re- 
lations, of our friends, of our country, which were 
ultimately defirabte for their owa fakes. 
* 

Virtue too, according to Epicurus, did not deferve 
to be ptfr&ed &r m own fake, nor was itfelf one 
of the uUimtfeobjeas of mtural appetite, but was 
eligible only Mpon accouot of its pendency to pcevent 
pain and to procure cafe t qod pkafute. la the opinion 
of the othear. three, on dje oonixary, it'aras ifefirable, 
not merely as iShe means of procuring the other pri- 
mary objefts of matural defire, but as fomething 
which was in itfelf snore valuable than them all. 
Man, they xihought, being bora for adtion, his hap- 
pinds ,muft confiffi, not merely in the agreeablenefs 
-of his pafEve ifeniations, hut alio in the propriety of 
his »a<ftive. exertions. 

CHAP. 

* Prima naturae. 
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Of tfofc fyfltm Whkb mukt virtue cqhj$ j* bw- 
fyieute. 



-I HE fyftem whieh riiakes virtue cohfift in bene- 
volence; though I think not fo ancient as all of thofe 
which I have already given an accourtt Of* is, how- 
ever, of very great antiquity. It feems to hgve been 
the dodrine of the greater part of thofe phrlofophers 
who, about and after the age of Auguftus, called 
*hemfe!ves Eele&ics, who pretended to follow chiefly 
the opinions of Plato and Pythagoras, and who upon 
that account are commonly known by the name of 
the later Platonifts* 

In the divine nature, according to theft authors, 
benevolence or love was the fole principle of afiion* 
and direfted the exertion of all the other attributes. 
The wifdom of the Deity was employed in finding 
out the means for bringing about thofe ends which 
his goodnefs fuggefted, as his infinite power was ex- 
erted to execute them. Benevolence* however* wasr 
ftill the fupreme and governing attribute, to which 
the others were fubfervienc, and from which the whole 
excellency ^ or the whole morality, \{ I may be al- 
lowed fuch an expreffion, of the divine operations* 
was ultimately derived. The whole pcffe&ion and 
virtue of the human mind confided in forfie rrfem- 
blance or participation of the divine perfections, and, 
confequently, in being filled with the fame' principle 

* of 
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of benevolence and love which influenced all the acti- 
ons of the deity. The adtions of men which flowed 
from this motive were alone truly praife- worthy, or 
could claim any merit in the fight of the deity. It 
was by aftions of charity and love only that we 
could imitate, as became us, the condudt of God, 
that we could exprefs our humble and devout admi- 
ration of his infinite perfections, that by foftering in 
our own minds the fame divine principle, we could 
bring our own affedions to a greater refemblance 
with his holy attributes, and thereby become more 
proper objeds of his love and efteem ; till at laft we 
arrived at that immediate converfe and communica- 
tion with the deity to which it was the great objed of 
this philosophy to raife us. . 

This fyflem, as it was much efteemed by many 
ancient fathers of the chriftian church, fo after the. 
reformation it was adopted by federal divines of the 
mod eminent piety and learning, and of the moft 
amiable manners ; particularly, by Dr. Ralph Cud- 
worth, by Dr. Henry More, and by Mr. John Smith 
of Cambridge. But of all the patrons of this fyftem, 
ancient or modern, the late Dr. Hutchefon, was un- 
doubtedly beyond all comparifon, the moft acute, 
the moft diftindt, the moft philosophical, and what 
is of the greateft confequence of all, the fobereft and 
moft judicious. 

That virtue confifts in benevolence is a notion 
fupported by many appearances in human nature. 
It has been obferved already that proper benevo- 
lence is the moft graceful and agreeable of all the 
affedlions, that it is recommended to us by a double 
fympathy, that as its tendency is neceffarily benefi- 
cent, 
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cent, it "rs the proper objedt of gratitude and reward* 
and that upon all thefe accounts it appears to our 
natural fentimfents to poflefs a merit fijperiof to any 
other. It has been obferved too that even the weak- 
neffes of benevolence ire not very difagreeable to us, 
whereas thofe of every other paflion are always ex- 
tremely difgufting. Who does not abhor exceflive 
majice, exceflive felfiflinefs, or exceflive refentment ? 
But the mod exceflive indulgence even of partial 
friendlhip is not fo offenfive. It is the benevolent, 
paffions only which can exert themfelves without 
any regard or attention to propriety, and yet retain 
fomething about them which is engaging. There is 
fomething pleafing even in mere inftin&ive good- 
will 'which goes on to do good offices without once 
refle&ing whether by this condudl it is the proper 
objeft either of blame or approbation. It is not fo 
with the other paffions. The moment they are de- 
ferted, the moment they are unaccompanied by the 
fenfe of propriety, they ceafe to be agreeable. 

As benevolence beftows upon thofe a&ioris which 
proceed from it, a beauty fuperior to all others, fo 
the want of it, and much more the contrary inclina- 
tion, communicates a peculiar deformity to whatever 
evidences fuch a difpofition. Pernicious aft ions are 
often ponifhable for no other reafon than becaufe they 
(how a want of fufficient attention to the happinefs 
of our neighbour. 

Befides all this, Dn Miicchefon * obferved, that 

whenever in any adlion, fuppofed to proceed from 

benevolent affe&ions* foriie other motive had been 

Y 2 ■ difcovered, 

* See Inquiry concerning virtue, feet. 1, and 2. 
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difcovered, our fenfe fcf the merit of this aftion was 
juft fo far dimini&ed as this motive was believed to 
have influenced it. If an a&ion, fuppofed to proceed 
from gratitude, flwuid be difcovered to have arifen from 
an expectation of fome new favour, or if what was 
apprehended to proceed from public fpirit, ftiould be 
found out to have taken its origin from the hope of 
a pecuniary reward, fuch a difcoverj would entirely 
deftroy all notion of merit or praifc-warthinefc U* 
either of tbefe adtions. Since, therefore, the mixture 
of any felfifti motive, like that of a bafe alloy, di- 
minifhed or took away altogether the merit which* 
would otherwtfe have belonged to any a&ion, it was 
evident, he imagined, that virtue muft confift in pure 
and difuaercfted benevolence alone* 

When thofe aftions, on the contrary, which are 
commonly fuppofed to proceed from a felfilh mptive, 
are difcovered to have arifen from a benevolent one, 
it greatly enhances our fenfe of their merit. If we 
believed of any perfon that he endeavoured to ad- 
vance his fortune from no other view but that of do- 
ing friendly offices, and of making proper returns to 
his bencfa&ors, we (hoiiid only love and efteem him 
the more. And this observation feemed ftill more to 
confirm the cooclufion, that it was benevolence only 
which could ftamp upon any a&ion the chara&er of 
virtue. 

Laft of all, what, he imagined, was an evident 
proof of the juftnefs of this account of virtue, in all 
the difputes of cafurfts concerning the re&itude of 
conduft, the public good, he observed, was the 
ftandard to which they conftantly referred ; thereby 
univerfally acknowledging that whatever tended to 

promote 
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promote the happinefs of mankind was right and 
laudable and virtuous, and the contrary, wrong, 
blameable, and vicious. In the late debates about 
paflive obedience and the right of refiftance, the fole 
point in controversy among men of fenfe was, whe- 
ther univerfai fubrniffion would probably be attended 
with greater evils than temporary infurre&ions whet) 
privileges were invadod. Whether what, upon the 
whole,* tended moft to the happinefs of mankind, 
was *>oc ukb morally good) was never once, he faid, 
made a queftion. 

Since benevolence, therefore, was the only ma- 
tire which oould beftow upon any a£fc»n the charac- 
ter of virtue, the greater the benevolence which was 
evidenced by any aftion, the greater the praife which 
tnuft belong to it. 

Thofe actions which aimed at the happinefs of a 
great community, as they demonstrated a more en- 
larged benevolence than thofe which aimed only at 
that of a fmaller fyftem, fo were they, likewife, pro- 
portionally the more virtuous. The mod virtuous 
of all affedtions, therefore, was that which embraced 
as its object the happinefs of all intelligent beings. 
The leaft virtuous, on theoontrary, of thofe to which 
the chara&er of virtue cpuld in any refpeft belong, 
was that which aimed no further than at the happi- 
nefs of an individual, fuch as a fon, a brother, a 
friend* 

In dire&ing all our actions to promote the greatelt 

poffible good, in fubmitting all inferior affe&ions to 

the defire of the general happinefs of mankind, in 

regarding one$ fdf but as one of the many, whole 

Y 3 profperity 
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prosperity was to be purfued np. further than it was 
confident with, or conducive to that of the whole, 
confifted the perfedtion of virtue. 

Self-love was a principle which could never be 
virtuous in any degree or in any diredtion. It was 
vicious whenever it obftru&ed the general good. 
When, it had no other effeft than to make the in- 
dividual take care of his own happinefs, it w^s.merely 
innocent, and tho* it deferved no praife, neither 
ought it to incur any blame. Thofe benevolent 
adlions which were performed, notwithftanding fome 
ftrong motive from felf-intereft, were the more vir- 
tuous upon that account. They demonftrated the 
.ftrength and vigour of the benevolent principle. , 

Dr. Hutchefon * was fo far from allowing felf- 
love to be in any cafe a motive of virtuous adtions, 
that even a regard to the pleafure of felf-approbation, 
to the comfortable applaufe of our own confidences, 
according to him, diminifhed the merit of a benevo- 
lent aftion. This was a felfilh motive, he thought, 
which, fo far as it contributed to any a&ion, demon- 
ftrated the weaknefs of that pure and difinterefted 
benevolence which could alone ftamp upon the con- 
duct of man the charafter of virtue. In the com- 
mon judgments of mankind, however, this regard 
to the approbation of our own minds is fo far from 
being confidered as what can in any refpeft diminifti 
the virtue of any adtion, that it is rather looked upon 
as the fole motivp which defervps the appellation of 

virtuous. 

Such 

* Inquiry concerning virtue, fed, 2. art. 4* alfo illuftrations 
pn the moral fenfe, feci. 5. la(t paragraph. 
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Such is the account given of the nature of virtue 
in 'this amiable fyftdm, a fyftem whichchas a peculiar 
teridency r to nouriftir and fupport in the human heart 
the nobleft and the moft agreeable of all aflfe&ions, 
and not only tb ehe£k the injuttice of 'felf-iove, but 
hF« fome meaftiire to idifcourage that principle altoge-* 
th£r> by ' reprqfenting it as what could never refieft' 
an^ honour upon th&fe who were influenced by it. 

As (b#*e of toother fyftems which I have already 
given am account of, <do not fuffieiefttly explain ftom 
whence arifes the peculiar excellency of the fupreme 
virtue of bene&sence, fo this/ fyftem fcems to- have 
the contrary defe&,. of not fufficiemily* explaining 
frdm whertce ;arifes*our approbation Of the inferior 
virtues of prudence, vigilance, circumfpte&ton, -tem- 
pefiamje, constancy, flrmneft/* The vidw and airrt of 
out afliftions, the beneficent and hurtful effeSs which 
they tend to produce, are the only qualities at ail at- 
tended to in this fyftem. Their propriety and im« 
propriety, their ftiitablenefs and unfuitablencis, to 
thd. cauie which cxckes them, are disregarded alto- 
gether, v.' 

** Regard to. our own private happinefe afid.iatereft 
tog, appear upon maoy occafipns very laudable prin- 
ciples of adtion. The habits of cecononiy, induftry, 
difcretion, attention, and application . of thought* 
are generally fuppafed to .be cultivated from, fclf- 
interefted motives, and at the fame time are appre- 
hended to be ve*y praife-worthy qualities, whiclvcie- 
ferVe the efteem and approbation of every body: 
The mixtwre of a' felfifh ; motive, it is true, Teems 
often to fuUythe beauty of thofe aftiOns which ought 

Y 4 to 
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to wife from ft benevolent aSe&ton, The caufe of 
this, however, is not that fclf-love can never be 
the motive of a virtuous a&ion, but that the bene- 
volent principle appears in this particular cafe to 
want its due degree of ftrength, and to be altoge- 
ther unfukabte to its objeft. The character, there- 
fore, fcems evidently imperfect, and upon ibe whofo 
to deferve blame rather than pfaife. The mixture 
of a benevolent motive in an aftion to which felf- 
bve alone Otlght to be fufficient to prompt us* k 
not fc apt indeed to ditmpifl* oor/feftfe of its propria 
ety f or of the virtue of the perfen wljo performs It, 
We are. not rgady to fujpedt any.per&n of being de- 
fective inf*lfi<hne& This is by.no paeans, the weak 
&fe of human nature* or the failing of which we 
are apt to be fufpicious, if we could really believe, 
however, of any man, that, was Jt not from a regard 
(6 bis family apd friends, he would not take that 
proper care of his health, his life, or his fortune, cp 
whkh felf-prcfervation alone ought to be fufficient to 
prompt him, it would undoubtedly be a failing, tho' 
pnje of thofc amiable failings, whfcfr render a perfim 
rather the objedb of pity than of contempt or hatted. 
It would ftill, however, fomewhat diminish the dig- 
nity and refpe&ablenefo of his character. CarcUfs~ 
nefs and warit of <ec6nomy are onmrfaliy difap- 
proved of, not, however as proceeding from a want 
pf benevolence, but from a want of the proper at- 
tention ^to the objedfe of fel£intereft 

Though the ftandard by/whish cafuifts fre- 
quently determine wJ^at is right or wropg in human 
p&nduft, be ittf tendency to the welfare or diforder 
pf fociety> it does opt foUow that a regard to the 

jyelfarc 
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welfare <6f fodety ihould be the fole virtuous motive 
of action, but only that, in any competition, k 
ought to ctft the balance againft all other motives* , 

Benevolence may, perhaps, be the fole principle 
of a&ion in the Deity, and there are feveral, not im- 
probable, argwtti^nts which- tend -to pervade us that 
it is fo. It i* not-eafy to conceive what toher tnotiw 
an independent and alipetffea being, who (lands in 
need! of aathiftg external, and whole happinefs i* 
complete in himfelf, can a& from. But whatever 
may be the care with ehe Deity, ib imperfeft a crea- 
ture as man, the fuppott of whofe exiftence reduirea 
fo many things external to him, muft often aft from 
jaany other morives. The condition of human na* 
ture were peculiarly hard, if thofe affe&k>ns, which, 
by the vety nature of our being, oaoght frequently to 
influence our randu&, oould upon no occafion appear 
virtuous, or defcrve e&eem and commendation from 
aay body. 

Thofe three fyftems, that which places virtue in 
propriety, that which places it in prudence, and 
that which makes it confift in benevolence, are the 
principal accounts which have been given of the na- 
ture of virtue. To one or other of them, all the 
other defcriptions of virtue* how different foever they 
jnay appear, are eafily reducible. 

That fyftem which places virtue m obedience to 
the will of the Deity, may be counted either among 
thofe which make it £onfift £9 prudenoe, or among 
thofe which make it coofift ia propriety. When it ia 
afked, why we ought to obey the will of the Deky, 
this queftion, which would be impious and abfoni 
in the higheft degree, if afked from any cjoubt that 
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we.ought to obey him, can admit but of two differ- 
ent anfwers. It muft either bq faid that we ought to. 
obey the will of the Deity beqaufe he is a being of 
infinite power, who will reward us eternally if we do 
£b, and punifh us eternally if we do othefwife : Or 
it mull be faid, that independent of any regard to our 
own happinefs, or to rewards and punifhments of 
any kind, there is a congruity and fitnefs that a crea-> 
ture (hoijld obey its creator, that a limited and imper-. 
^eft being fhould fubmit to one of infinite and in- 
comprehenfible perfections. Befides one or other of 
thefe two it is impoflible to conceive that any other 
anfwer can be given to this qu eft ion. If the firft an* 
fwerbe the proper one, virtue, confifts in prudence^ 
or in the proper purfuit of our own final intereft and: 
happinefs; fince it is upon this account that we arc 
obliged to obey the will of the Deity. If the fecond 
anfwer be the proper one, virtue muft confift in pro- 
priety, fince the ground of our obligation to obedi- 
ence is the fuitablenefs or congruity of the fentiments 
of humility and fubmiffion to the fuperiority of the 
objedb which excites them. 

That fyftem which places virtue in utility coincides 
too, with that which makes it confift in propriety. 
According to this fyftem all thofe qualities of the 
mind which are agreeable or advantageous, either to 
the perfon himfelf or to others, are approved of as 
virtuous, and the contrary difapproved of as vicious. 
Bur the agreeableaefs or utility of any afleftion de- 
pends upon the degree which it is allowed to fubfift 
in. Every afFettion is ufeful when it is confined to 
a certain degree bf moderation •, and every affeftion 
is; difadvihtageous when it exceeds the proper bounds. 
According to this fyftem therefore, virtue confifts, 
' "■ ' not 
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not in any one affedtion, but in the proper degree of 
all the affediions. The only difference between k 
-andthat which I have been endeavouring to eftablifh, 
is, that itjmakes utility, and not fympathy, or the 
correspondent affedtion of the fpe<3ator, the natural 
and. original meafure of this proper degree. 



CHAP. IV.. 

Of licentious Jyjiems, 



A 



L L thpfe fyftems, which I have hitherto give& 
an account of, fuppofe that there is a real and effen • 
tial diftindfcion between vice and virtue, whatever 
thefe qualities may cqnfifi: in. There is a real and 
effential difference between the propriety and impro- 
priety of any affedtion, between benevolence and any 
other principle of adtjon, between real prudence and 
Jhcfft-fighted folly or precipitate rafhnefs. In the 
jpain too all of them contribute to encourage the 
praife-worthy, and to difcourage the blameable dif- 
pofition. , 

It may be true perhaps, of fome of them, that 
they tend, in fome meafure, to break the balance 
of the affeftions, and to" give the mind a particular 
bias to fome principles of adtion, beyond the pro- 
portion that is due to them. The ancient fyftems 
which place virtye in propriety, kem chiefly to re- 
commend the great, the awful, and the refpedtable 
virtues, the virtues of fclf government and felf- 
command; fortitude, magnanimity, independency 
upon fortune, the contempt of all outward accidents, 
of pain, poverty, exile, and death. It is in thefe 

great 
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great exertions that the nobleft propriety of conduct 
is difplayed. The fbft, the amiable, the gentle vir- 
tues, all the virtues of indulgent humanity are, in 
companion, but Kttle infilled upon, and feem, on 
the contrary, by the Stoics in particular, to have 
been often regarded as mere weaknefies which it be- 
hoved a wife man not to harbour in his bread. 

The benevolent fyftem, on the other hand, while 
it fbfters and encourages all thofe milder virtues in 
the higheft degree, feems entirely to negledt the more 
awful and refpe&able qualities of the mind. It even 
"denies them the appellation of virtues. It calls them 
moral abilities, and treats them as qualities which do 
notdeferve the Tame fort of efteem and approbation, 
that is due to what is properly denominated virtue. 
All thofe principles of a&ion which aim only at Our 
own intereft, it treats, if that be poffible, ftill worfe. 
So far from having any merit of their own, they di- 
minifh, it pretends, the merit of benevolence, when 
they co-operate with it: and prudence, it is afierted, 
when employed only in promoting private intereft, 
can never even be imagined a virtue. 

That fyftem, again, which makes virtue confift 
in prudence only, while it gives the higheft encou- 
ragement to the habits of caution, vigilance, fobriety, 
and judicious moderation, feems to degrade equally 
both the amiable and refpe&able virtues, and to 
ftrip the former of all their beauty, and the latter of 
all their grandeur. 

But notwithftanding thefe defe&s, the general ten* 
dency of each of thofe three fyftems is to encourage 
the beft and mofl: laudable habits of the human mind : 

and 
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and it were well for fockty, if, either mankind in 
general, or even thofe few who pretend to live ac- 
cording to any philofophical > rule, were to regulate 
their conduit by the precepts of any one of them. 
We may learn from each of them fomething that is 
both valuable and peculiar. If it was poflible, by 
precept and exhortation, to infpire the mind with 
fortitude and magnanimity, the ancient fyftems of 
propriety would feem fufficient to do this. Or if ic 
was poffible, by the fame means, to foften it into 
humanity, and to awaken the affections of kindnefs 
and general love towards thofe we live with, fomc 
of the pi&ures with which the benevolent fyftem pre- 
fents us, might feem capable of producing this ef- 
fect We may learn from the fyftem of Epicurus, 
though undoubtedly the, worft of all the three, how 
much the practice of both the amiable and refpe&a- 
ble virtues is conducive to our own intereft, to our 
own eafe and fafety and quiet even in this life. As 
Epicurus placed happinefs in the attainment of eafe v 
and fecurity, he exerted himfelf in a particular man- 
ner to ihow that virtue was, not merely the bed and 
the fureft, but the only means of acquiring thofe in- 
valuable pofleflions. The good effe&s of virtue, 
upon our inward tranquility and peace of mind, are 
what other philofophers have chiefly celebrated. Epi- 
curus, without negle&ing this topic, has chiefly in- 
filled upon the influence of that amiable quality on 
our outward profperity and fafety. It was upon this 
account that his writings were fo much ftudied in the 
ancient world by men of all different philofophical 
parties. It is from him that Cicero, the great enemy, 
of the Epicurean fyftem, borrows bis mod agreeable 
proofs that virtue alone is fufficient to fecure happi- 
nefs, Seneca, though a Stoic, the fe& moft oppo- 

fitc 
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fite to that of Epicurus, yet quotes this philofopher 
more frequently than any other. 

There are, however, fome other fyftems which 
feem to take away altogether the diftinftion between 
vice and virtue, and of which the tendency is, upon 
that account, wholly pernicious : I medn the lyftems 
of the duke of Rochefoucault and Dr. Mandeville. 
Though the notions of both thefe authors are in al- 
moft every refpeft erroneous, there are, however, 
lome appearances in human nature which, when 
viewed in a certain manner, feem at firft fight to fa- 
vour them. Thefe, firft (lightly fketched out with 
the elegance and delicate precifion of the duke of 
Rochefoucault, and afterwards more fully repre- 
fented with the lively and humorous, though coarfe 
and ruftic eloquence of Dr. Mandeville, have thrown 
upon their do&rines an air of truth and probability 
which is very apt to impofc upon the unfkilful. 

Dr. Mandeville, the mod methodical of thofe 
two authors, confiders whatever is done from a fenfe 
of propriety, from a regard to what is commendable 
and praife- worthy, as being done from a love of 
praife and commendation, or as he calls it from va- 
nity. Man, he obferves, is naturally much more 
interefted in his own happinefs than in that of others, 
and it is impoflible that in his heart he can ever really 
prefer their profperity to his own. Whenever he ap- 
pears to do fo, we may be affured that he impofes 
upon us, and that he is then afting from the fame 
felfifti motives as at all other times. Among his 
other felfifh paflions, vanity is one of the ftrongeft, 
arid he is always eafily flattered and greatly delighted 
with the applaufes of thofe about him. When he 

appears 
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appears to facrifice his own intereft to that of hi$ 
companions, he knows that this condudt will be 
highly agreeable to their fclf love, and that they will 
not fail to exprefs their fatisfa&ion by bellowing up- 
on him the moft extravagant praifes. The pleafure 
which he experts from this, over- balances, in his 
opinion, the intereft which he abandons 5 in order to 
procure it. His cortduft, therefore, upon this oc- 
tafion, is in reality juft as felfifh, and arifes from juft 
as m£an a motive as upon any other.. He is flatter- 
ed, however, and he flatters himfelf with the belief 
that it is entirely difmterefted ; fince, unlefs this was 
fuppofed, it would not feem to merit any commenda- 
tion either in his own eyes or in thole of others. All 
public fpirit, therefore, all preference of public to 
private intereft, is, according to him a mere cheat 
and impofnion upon mankind j and that human vir- 
tue which is fo much boafted of, and which is the 
occaflon of fo much emulation among men, is the 
mere offspring of flattery begot upon pride. 

Whether the moft generous and public fpirited 
aftions may not, in fome fenfe, be regarded as pro- 
ceeding from felf-love, I fhall not at prefent exa- 
mine. The decifion of this queftion is not, I appre- 
hend, of any importance towards eftablifhing the 
reality of virtue, fince felf-love may frequently be a 
virtuous motive of aftion. I (hall only endeavour to 
(how that the defire of doing what is honourable and 
noble, of rendering ourfelves the proper objedts of 
efteem and approbation, cannot with any propriety 
be called vanity. Even the love of well-grounded 
fame and reputation, the defire of acquiring efteem 
by what is really eftimable, does not ddervc that 
name. The flrft is the love of VirfiJe,"the nobl<jft 
• - J and 
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and the bed paffion of human nature. The Second 
. is the love of true glory, a paffion inferior no doube 
to the former, but which in dignity appears to come 
immediately after it. He is guilty of vanity who de- 
fires praife for qualities which are either joot praifo- 
worthy in a#y degree, or not in that degree which 
he expefts to be praifed for them - % who lets his char 
rafter upon the frivolous ornaments of drefs and 
equipage, or the equally frivolous accomplifhmeat$ 
of ordinary behaviour. He is guilty of vanity who 
defires praife for what indeed very well deferves it, 
but what he perfectly knows does not belong to him. 
The empty coxcomb who gives himfelf airs of im- 
portance which he has no title to, the filly liar who 
affuraes the merit of adventures which never happen- 
ed, the fooliih plagiary who gives himfelf out for the 
author of what he has no pretentions to, are properly 
accufcd of this paffion. He too is faid to be guilty 
of vanity who is not contented with the filent fcnti- 
ments of efteem and approbation, who feems to be 
fonder of their noify expreflions and acclamations 
than of the fentiments themfelves, who is never fatis- 
fied but when his own praifes are ringing in his ears, 
and whofolicits with the mod anxious importunity all 
"external marks of refpeft, is fond of titles, of compli- 
ments, of being vifited, of being attended, of being, 
taken notice of in public places with the appearance of 
deference and attention. This frivolous paffion is al- 
together different from either of the two former, and 
is the paffion of the lowed, and the lead of mankind, 
as they are of the nobled and the greated. 

But though thefe three paffions, the dpfire of ren- 
dering ourfelves the proper objefts of honour and 
efteem* or of becoming what is honourable and 

edimable v 
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cftimable •, the defire of acquiring honour and cftcem 
by really deferving thofe fentiments ; and the frivo- 
lous defire pf praife at, any rate, are widely different-, 
though the two former are always approved of, 
while the latter never fails to be defpifed ; there is, 
however, a certain remote affinity among them, 
which, exaggerated by the humorous and diverting 
eloquence of this lively author, has enabled him to 
jmpofe upon his readers. TbeF£ is an affinity be- 
tween, vanity and the love qf true glory, as both thefc 
paffions aim at acquiring efteem and approbation. 
But they are different in this, that the one is a juft, 
reafonable, and equitable pafiion, while the qther is 
unjuft, abfurd, and ridiculous. The man who de- 
fires efteem for what is really eftimable, defires no- 
thing but what be; is juftly entitled to, and what can- 
not be refufed him without fome fort of injury. He, 
qn th? contrary, who defires it upon any other terms, 
demands what he has no juft claim to. The firft is 
eafily fatisfied, is not apt to be jealous or fufpicioqs 
that we do not efteem him enough, and is feldom fe- 
licitous about receiving many external marks of our 
regard. The other, on the contrary, is never to be 
fatisfied, is full of jealoufy and fufpicion that we do 
not efteem him fo much as he defires, becaufe he has 
fome fecret confeioufnefs that he defires more than he 
defends. The leaft negleft of ceremony, he confi- 
ders as a mortal affront, and as an expreffion of the 
moft determined contempt. He is reftlefs and im- 
patient, and perpetually afraid that we have loft all 
refpedt for him, and is upon this account always 
anxious to obtain new exprefiions of efteem, and 
cannot be kept in temper but by continual atten- 
dance and adulation. 

Z There 
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There is an affinity too between the defire of be- 
coming what is honourable and eftimable, and the 
defire of honour and efteem, between the love of vir- 
tue and the love of true glory. They refemble one 
another' not only in this refpeft, that both aim at 
really being what is honourable and noble, but even 
in that refpeft in which the love of true glory refem- 
bles what is properly called vanity, fome reference 
to the fentiments of others. The man of the greateft 
magnanimity, who defires virtue for its own fake, 
and is mod indifferent about what actually are the 
opinions of mankind with regard to him, is ftill, 
however, delighted with the thoughts of what they 
fhould be, with the confcioufnefs that though he 
may neither be honoured nor applauded, he is. ftill 
the proper objeft of honour and applaufe, and that 
if mankind were cool and candid and confident with 
themfelves, and properly informed of the motives 
and circumftances of his condyft, they would not 
fail to honour and applaud him. Though he def- 
pifes the opinions which are actually entertained of 
him, he has the higheft value for thofe which ought 
to be entertained of him. That he might think 
himfelf worthy of thofe honourable fentiments, 
and, whatever was the idea which other men 
might conceive of his charafter, that when he 
fhould put himfelf in their fituation, and con- 
fider, not what was, but what ought to be their 
opinion, he fhould always have the higheft idea 
of it himfelf, was the great and exalted motive of his 
conduit. As even in the love of virtue, therefore, 
there is ftill fome reference, though not to what is, 
yet to what in reafon and propriety ought to be, the 
opinion of others,, there is even in this refpedk fome 
affinity between.it, and the love of true glory. There 
is, however, at the fame time, a very great differ- 
ence 
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encc between them* The man who ^fts folely from 
a regard to what is right and fit to be done, from - 
regard to what is the proper objeft of cfteem and ' 
approbation, though thefe fentiments Ihould never be 
bellowed upon him, ads from the mod fublime and 
godlike motive which human nature is even capable 
of conceiving. The man, on the other hand, who 
while he defires to merit approbation is at the fame 
time anxious to obtain it, though he too is laudable 
in the main, yet his motives have a greater mixture 
of human infirmity. He is in danger of being mor- 
tified by the ignorance and injustice of mankind, and 
his happinefs is expofed to the envy of his rivals, and 
the folly of the public. The happinefs of the other* 
dh the contrary, is altogether fecure and independent, 
of fortune, and of the caprice of thofe he lives, with. 
. The contempt and hatred which may be thrown upon 
him by the ignorance of mankind, he confiders as pot 
belonging to him, and is not at all mortified by it. 
Mankind defpife and hate him from a falfe notion of 
his character and conduit If they knew him bet- 
ter, they would efteem and love him. It is not him 
whom, properly fpeaking, they hate and defpife, but 
another perfon whom they miftake him to be. Our 
friend, whom we Ihould meet at a mafquerade in 
the garb of our enemy, would be more diverted than 
mortified, if under that difguife we Ihould vertt our 
indignation againft him. Such are the fentiments of 
a man of real magnanimity, when expofed to unjuft 
cenfure. It feldom happens, however, that human 
nature arrives at this degree of firmnefs. Though 
none but the weakeft and moft worthlefs of man- 
kind arc much delighted with falfe glory* yet, by 
a ftrange inconfiftency, falfe ignominy is often ca- 
pable of mortifying thofe who appear the moft rcfo- 
lute and determined. 

Z 2 Dc. 
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Dr. Mandcville is not fatisficd with reprefenting 
the frivolous motive of vanity, as the fource of all 
thofe a&ions which are commonly accounted virtu- 
ous. He endeavours to point out the imperfe&ion 
of human virtue? in many other refpe&s. In every 
cafe, he pretends, it falls fhort of that complete fdf- 
denial which it pretends to, and, inftead of a con- 
queft, is commonly no more than a concealed indul- 
gence of our paffions. Wherever our referve with 
regard to pleafure falls fliort of the moft afcetic ab* 
flinenee, he treats it as grofs luxury and fenfuality. 
Every thing, according to him, is luxury which /ex- 
ceeds what is abfolutely neceflary for the fupport of 
human nature, fo that there is a vice even in the ufe 
of a clean fhirt, or of a convenient habitation. The 
indulgence of the inclination to fex, in the moft law- 
ful union, he confiders as the fame fenfuality with 
the moft hurtful gratification of that paffion, and de- 
rides that temperance and that chaftity which can be 
pra&ifed at fo cheap a rate. The ingenious fophiftry 
of his reafoning, is here, as upon many other occa- 
fions, covered by the ambiguity of language. There 
are fome of our paffions which have no other names 
except thofe which mark the difagreeable and offen- 
five degree. The fpcdtator is more apt to take no- 
tice of them in this degree than in any other. When 
they fhock his own fentiments, when they give him 
fome fort of antipathy and uneafinefs, he is neceffa- 
rily obliged to attend to them, and is from thence 
naturally led to give them a name. When they fall 
in with the natural ftate of his own mind, he is very 
apt to overlook them altogether, and either gives 
them no name at all, or, if he gives them any, it is 
one which marks rather the fubje&ion and reftraint 
of the paffion than the degree which it ftill is allowed 

to 
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to fubfift in, after it is fo fubje&ed and restrained. 
Thus the common names of the * love of pleafure, 
and of the love of fex, denote a vicious and offenfivc 
degree of thofe pillions. The words temperance 
and chaftity, on the other hand, feem to mark rather 
the reftraint and fubje&ion which they are kept un- 
der, than the degree which they are ftill allowed 
to fubfift in. When he can (how, therefore, that 
they ftill fubfift in fome degree, he imagines, he has 
entirely demolilhed the reality of the virtpes of tem- 
perance and chaftity, and fhown them to be mere 
impofitions upon the inattention and fimplicity of 
mankind. Thofe virtues, however, do not require 
an entire infenfibility to the objects of the paffions 
which they mean to govern. They only aim at re* 
draining the violence of thofe paflions fo far as not to 
hurt the individual, and neither difturb nor offend 
the fociety. 

It is the great fallacy of Dr. Mandeville's book f 
to reprefent every pafiion as wholly vicious, which is 
fo in any degree and in any direction. It is thus that 
he treats every thing as vanity which has any reference, 
either to what are, or to what ought to be the fenti- 
ments of others : and it is by means of this fophi- 
ftry, that he eftablifhes his favqurite conclufion, that 
private vices are public benefits. If the love of mag- 
nificence, a. tafte for th^ elegant arts and improve- 
ments of human life, for whatever is agreeable in 
drefs, furniture, or equipage, for architecture, ftatu~ 
ary> painting, and mufic, is to be regarded as luxury, 
fenfuality and oftentation, even in thofe whofe fitu- 
ation allows, without any inconveniency, the indul- 

Z 3 gence 

* Luxury and luft. f Fable of the Pees. 
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gencc of thofe paflions, it is certain that luxury, fen- 
fuality, and oftentation are public benefits : fince, 
without the qualities upon which he thinks proper to 
beftow fuch opprobrious names, the arts of refine- 
ment could never find encouragement, and muft 
languifh for want of employment. Some popular 
afcetic do&rines which had been current before his 
time, and which placed virtue in the entire extir- 
pation and annihilation of all our paflions, were the 
real foundation of this licentious fyftem. It was eafy 
for Dr. Mandeville to prove, firft, that this entire 
conqueft never a&ually took place among men ; and 
fecondly, that, if it was to take place univerfally, it 
would be pernicious to fociety, .by putting an end to 
all induftry and commerce, and in a manner to 
the whole bufinefs of human life. By the firft of 
thefe propofitions he feemed to prove that there was, 
no real virtue, and that what pretended to be fuch, 
was a mere cheat and impofition upon mankind ; and 
by the fecond, that private vices were public bene- 
fits, fince without them no fociety could profper or 
flourifti. 

Such is the fyftem of Dr. Mandeville, which once 
made fo much noife in the world, and which, though 
perhaps, it never gave occafion to more vice than 
what would have been without it, at leaft taught 
that vice, which arofe from other caufes, to appear 
with more effrontery, and to avow the corruption of 
its motives with a profligate audacioufnefs which had 
never been heard of before. 

But how deftruftive foever this fyftem may appear, 
it could never have imppfed upon fo great a number 
of perfons, nor have occafioned fp general an alarm 

among 
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among thofe who are the friends of better principles, 
had it not in fome refpedts bordered upon the truth, 
A fyftem of natural philofophy may appear very 
plaufiblei and be for a long time very generally re- 
ceived in the world, and yet have no foundation in 
nature, nor any fort of refemblance to the truth. 
The vortices of Des .Cartes were regarded by a 
very ingenious nation, for near a century toge- 
ther, as a mod fatisfaftory account of the revoluti- 
ons of the heavenly bodies. Yet it has been demon- 
ft rated, to the conviction of all mankind, that thefe 
pretended caufes of thofe wonderful effefts, not only 
do not actually exift, but are utterly impoflible, and 
if they did exift, could produce no fuch effefts as are 
afcribed to them. ,But it is otherwife with fyftems of 
moral philofophy, and an author who pretends to 
account for the origin of our moral fentiments, can- 
not deceive us fo grofsly, nor depart fo very far from 
all refemblance to the truth. When a traveller gives 
an account of fome diftant country, he may impofe 
upon our credulity the moll groundlefs and abfurd 
fidions as the mod certain matters of fait. But 
when a perfon pretends to inform us of what pafles 
in our neighbourhood, and of the affairs of the very 
parifh which we live in, though here too, if we are fo 
carelefs as not to examine things with our own eyes, 
he may deceive us in many refpedts, yet the greateft 
falfehoods which he impofes upon us mult bear fome 
refemblance to the truth, and muft even have a con- 
fiderable mixture of truth in them. An author who 
treats of natural philofophy, and pretends to affign 
the caufes of the great phenomena of the univerfe, 
pretends to give an account of the affairs of a very 
diftant country, concerning which he may tell us 
what he pleafes, and as long as his narration keeps 
within the bounds of feeming pofftbility, he need not 

Z 4 detyait 
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defpair of gaining our belief. But when he propofes 
to explain the origin of our defires and afie&ions, of 
our fentiments of approbation and difapprobatfon, he 
pretends to give an account, not qnly of the affairs 
of the very parifh that we live in, but of our own 
domeftic concerns. Though here too, like indolent 
matters who put their truft in a fteward who deceives 
them, we are very liable to be impofed upon, yet we 
are incapable of palling any account which does jidt 
preferve forhe little regard to the truth. Some of the 
articles, at leaft, muft be juft, and even thofe which 
are moft overcharged muft have had fome foundati- 
on, otherwife the fraud would be detefted even by 
that carelefs infpeftibn which we are difpofed to give. 
'The author who fhould aflign, as the caufe of any 
hatural fentiment, fome principle which neither had 
any connexion with it, nor refembled any other prin- 
ciple which had fome fuch connexion, would appear 
abfurd and ridiculous to the moft injudicious and un- 
experienced reader. 
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SECTION III. 



Of the different fyftems which have been formed 
concerning the principle of approbation. 

INTRODUCTION, 

jfJL F T E R the inquiry concerning the nature of 
virtue, the next queftion of importance in Moral 
Phiiofophy, is concerning the principle of approba- 
tion, conccmiag the power or faculty of the mind 
which renders Certain chara&ers agreeable or difa* 
greeable to us, makes us prefer one tenour of con- 
duit to another, denominate the one right and the 
other wrong, and confider the one as the objedt of 
approbation, honour, and reward •, the other as that 
of blame, cenfure, and punifhment. 

Three different accounts have been given of this 
principle of approbation. According to fome, we 
approve and difkpprove both of our own adtions and 
of thofe of others, from felf-love only, or from fome 
view of their tendency to our own happinefs or dis- 
advantage ; according to others, reafon, the fame fa- 
culty by which we diftinguilh between truth and 
falfehood, enables us to diftinguilh between what is 
fit and unfit both in adtions and affedtions : accord- 
ing to others this diftindtion is altogether the effedt 
of immediate fentiment and feeling, and arifes from 
the fatisfadtion or difguft with which the view of 

certain 
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certain actions or affe&ions infpires us. Self-love, 
reafon, and fentiment, therefore, are the three dif- 
ferent fources which have been afligned for the prin- 
ciple of approbation. 

Before I proceed to give an account of thofe dif- 
ferent fyftems, I muft obferve, that the determina- 
tion of this fecond queftion, though of the greateft 
importance in fpeculation, is of none in pra&ice. 
The queftion concerning the nature of virtue necef- 
farily has fome influence upon our notions of right 
and wrong in many particular cafes. That concern- 
ing the principle of approbation can poflibly have no 
fuch effeft. To examine from what contrivance or 
mechanifm within, thofe different notions or fenti- 
ments arife, is a mere matter of philofophical curio* 
fity. 

CHAP. I. 

Of thofe fyftems which deduce the principle of approba- 
tion from f elf -love. 



HOSE who account for the principle of ap- 
probation from fclf-love, do not all account for it in 
the fame manner, and there is a good deal of confu- 
fion and inaccuracy in all their different fyftems. 
According to Mr. Hobbes, and many of his follow- 
ers. * man is driven to take refuge in fociety, not 
by any natural love which he bears to his own kind, 
but becaufe without the afliftance of others he is in- 
capable of lubfifting with eafe or fafety. Society, 

upon 

• PufFendorff. Mandeville. 
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upon this account, becomes neccflary to him, and 
whatever tends to its fupport and welfare, he confi- 
ders as having a remote tendency to his own intereft, 
and, on the contrary, whatever is likely to difturb 
or deftroy it, he regards as in fome meafure hurtful 
or pernicious to himfelf. Virtue is the great fupport, 
and vice the great difturber of human fociety. The 
former, therefore, is agreeable, and the latter offen- 
five to every man ; as from the one he forefees the 
profperity, and from the other the ruin and diforder 
of what is fo neceffary for the comfort and fecurity 
of his exiftence. 

That the tendency of virtue to promote, and of 
vice to difturb the order of fociety, when we confider 
it coolly and philofophically, reflects a very great 
beauty upon the one, and a very great deformity 
upon the other, cannot, as I have obfcrved upon a 
former occafion, be called in queftion. Human fo- 
ciety, when we contemplate it in a certain abftraft 
and philofophical light, appears like. a great, an im- 
menfe machine, whofe regular and harmonious move- 
ments produce a thoufand agreeable effedts. As *in 
any other beautiful and noble machine that was the 
produltion of human art, whatever tended to ren- 
der its movements more fmooth and eafy, would de- 
rive a beauty from this efFeft, and, on the contrary, 
whatever tended to obftruft them would difpleafe 
upon that account : lb virtue, which is, as it were, 
the fine polifli to the wheels of fociety, neceflarily 
pleafes ; while vice, like the vile ruft, which makes 
them jar and grate upon ode another, is as neceflarily 
oflfenfive. This account, therefore, of the origin of 
approbation and difapprobation, fo far as it derives 
them from a regard to the order of fociety, runs into 

char 
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that principle which gives beauty to utility, and 
which I have explained upon a former occafion ; and 
it is from thence that this fyftem derives all that ap- 
pearance of probability which it poflefles. When 
thofe authors defcribe the innumerable advantages of 
a cultivated and focial, above a favage and folitary 
life ; when they expatiate upon the neceffity of vir- 
tue and good order for the maintenance of the one, 
and demonftrate how infallibly the prevalence of 
vice and difobedience to the laws tend to bring back 
the other, the reader is charmed with the novelty 
and grandeur of thofe views which they open to him : 
he fees plainly a new beauty in virtue, and a new 
deformity in vice, which he had never taken notice 
of before, and is commonly fo delighted with the 
difcovery, that he feldom takes time to refle&, that 
this political view, having never occurred to him in 
his life before, cannot poffibly be the ground of that 
approbation and difapprobation with which he has 
always been accuftomed to confider thofe different 
qualities. 

When thofe authors, on the other hand, deduce 
from felf-love the intereflf whjch we take in the wel- 
fare of fociety, and the jefteein which upon that ac- 
count we beftow \jpon vtnue,\theydonot mean, that 
when we in this age applaud the virtue of Cato, and 
deteft the villainy o£ Catiline,/ our fentiments are in- 
fluenced by the nbtiVn of any benefit we receive from 
the one, ot o£ffflpy petrin^cnt we fuffer from the 
other, Hr^fe^ k Q \ becaufe the profperity or fubver- 
fion of fccW:lj£jrfcthofe remote ages and nations, 
was apart Bed co have any influence upon our 
happinlj miiery; in the prefent times •, that ac- 

cording ©wofe phitofophers, we efteemed the vir- 
tuous, 
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tuous, and blamed the diforderly character. They 
never imagined that our fentiments were influenced 
by any benefit or damage which we fuppofed actual- 
ly to redound to us, from either ; but by that which 
might have redounded to us, had we lived in thofe dif- 
tant ages and countries ; or by that which might ftill j 
redound to. us, if m our own times^we fhould meet 
with characters of the fame kind. The idea, in fllort, 
which thofe authors were groping about, but which 
they were never able to unfold diftin&ly, was that 
indirect fympathy which we feel with the gratitude 
or refentment of thofe who received the benefit or fuf- 
fered the damage refuking from fuch oppofite charac- 
ters : and it was this which they were indiftinftly 
pointing at, when they faid, that it was not the 
thought of what we had gained or fufFered which 
prompted our applaufe or indignation, but the con* 
ception or imagination of what we might gain or 
fuffer if we were to aft in fociety with fuch afib- 
ciates. 

Sympathy, however, cannot, in any fenfe, be re- 
garded as a felfifh principle. When I fympathize 
with your forrow or your indignation, it may be 

, pretended, indeed, that my emotion is founded in 
felf-love, becaufe it arifes from bringing your cafe 
home to rnyfelf, from putting myfelf in your fitua- 
tion, and thence conceiving what I fhould feel in the 
like circumftances. But though fympathy is very 
properly faid to arife from an imaginary change of 
fituations with the perfon principally concerned, yet 
this imaginary change is not fuppofed to. happen to 
me in my own perfon and character, but in that of 
the perfon with whom I fympathize. Wljcn I con- 
dole with you for the lofs of your only fon, in order 

, jo enter into your grief, I do not confider what I, a 
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pcrfon of fuch a character and profeflion, fhould 
fufFer, if I had a fon, and if that fon was unfortu- 
nately to die : but I confider what I fhould fuffer if I 
was really you, and I not only change oircumftances 
with you, but I change perfons and chara&ers. My 
grief, therefore, is entirely upon your actount, and 
not in the lead upon my own. It is not, therefore, 
in the lead felfifh. How can that be regarded as a 
felfifh pafiion, which does not arife even from the 
imagination of any thing that has befallen, or that 
relates to myfelf, in my own proper perfon and cha- 
racter, but which is entirely occupied about what 
relates to you ? A man may fympathize with a wo- 
man in child-bed -, though it is impoffible that he 
fhould conceive himfelf as fuffering her pains in his 
own proper perfon and character. That whole ac- 
count of human nature, however, whichr deduces 
all fentiments and affections from felf-love, which 
has made fo much noife in the world, but which, fo 
far as I know, has never yet been fully and diftindtly 
explained, feems to me to have arifen from fome 
confufed mifapprehenfion of the fyftem of fympathy. 



CHAP. II. 

Of tbofe fyftems which make reafon the principle of 
approbation. 

A T is well known to have been the do&rine of 
Mr. Hobbes, that a ftate of nature, is a ftate of war ; 
and that antecedent to the inftitution of civil go* 
vernment, there could be no fafe or peaceable foci- 
ety among men. To preferve fociety, therefore, ac- 
cording 
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cording to him, was to fupport civil government, and 
to deftroy civil government was the fame thing as to 
put an end to fociety. But the exiftence of civil go- 
vernment depends upon the obedience that is paid 
to the fupreme magiftrate. The moment he lofes 
his authority, ail government is at an end. As felf- 
prefervation, therefore, teaches men to applaud 
whatever tends to promote the welfare of fociety, 
and to blame whatever is likely to hurt it ; fo the 
fame principle, if they would think and fpeak con- 
fidently, ought to teach them to applaud upon all 
ocafions obedience to the civil magiftrate, and to 
blame all difobedience and rebellion. The very 
ideas of laudable and blameable, ought to be the 
fame with thofe of obedience and difobedience. The 
laws of the civil magiftrate, therefore, ought to be 
regarded as the fole ultimate ftandards of what was 
juftand unjuft, of what was right and wrong. 

It was the avowed intention of Mr. Hobbes, by 
propagating thefe notions, to fubjeft the confeiences 
of men immediately to the civil, and not to the ec- 
clefiaftical powers, whofe turbulence and ambition, 
he had been taught, by the example of his own 
times, to regard as the principal fource of the dis- 
orders of fociety. His doftrine, upon this account, 
was peculiarly ofFenfive to Theologians, who accord- 
ingly did not fail to vent their indignation againft 
him with great afperity and bitternefs. It was like- 
wife ofFenfive to all found moralifts, as it fuppofed 
that there was no natural diftin&ion between right 
and wrong, that thefe were mutable and changeable, 
and depended upon the mere arbitrary will of the 
civil magiftrate. This account of things, therefore, 

was 
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was attacked from all quarters, and by all forts of 
m weapons, by fober reafon as well as by furious de- 
clamation. 

In order to confute fo odious a do&rinc, it was 
neceffary to prove, that antecedent to all law or 
pofitive inftitution, the mind was naturally endowed 
with a faculty, by which it diftinguilhed in certain 
aftions and affe&ions, the qualities of right, laudable, 
and virtuous, and in others thofe of wrong, blame-, 
able, and vicious. 

Law, it was juftly obferved by Dr. Cudworth, * 
could not bp the original fource of thofe diftin&ions ; 
lince upon the fuppofition of fuch a law, it muft 
either be right to obey it, and wrong to difobey it, 
or indifferent whether we obeyed it, or difobeyed it. 
That law which it was indifferent whether we obeyed 
or difobeyed, could not, it was evident, be the fource 
of thofe diftin&ions ; neither could that which it was 
right to obey and wrong to difobey, fince even this 
ftill fuppofed the antecedent notions or ideas of right 
and wrong, and that obedience to the law was con- 
formable to the idea of right, and difobedience to 
that of wrong. 

Since the mind, therefore, had a notion of thofe 
diftin&ions antecedent to all law, it feemed necefla- 
rily to follow, that it derived this notion from rea- 
fon, which pointed out the difference between right 
and wrong, in the fame manner in which it did that 
between truth and falfehood : and this conclufion, 
which though true in fome refpedts, is rather hafty 

in 

* Immutable Morality, 1. i. 
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in others, was more eafily received at a time when 
the abftraft fcience of human nature was but in its 
infancy, and before the diftinft offices and powers of 
the different faculties of the human mind had been 
carefully examined and diftiftguilhed from one ano- 
ther. When this controverfy With Mr. Hobbes was 
carried on with thegreateft warmth and keennefs, no 
other faculty had been thought of from which any 
fuch ideas could poflibly be fuppofed to arife. It 
became at this time, therefore, the popular do&rine, 
that the eflence of virtue and vice did not confift in 
the conformity or difagreement of human adtions 
with the law of a fuperior, but in their conformity or 
difagreement with reafon, which was thus confidered 
as the original fource and principle of approbation 
and difapprobation. 

That virtue confifts in conformity to reafon, is 
true in fome refpe&s, and this faculty may veryjuftly 
be confiderdd, as in fome fenfe, the fource and prin- 
ciple of approbation and difapprobation, and of all 
To lid judgments concerning rigfyt and wrong. It is 
by reafon that we difcover thole general rules of jus- 
tice by which we ought to regulate our adtions : and 
it is by the fame faculty that we form thofe more 
vague and indeterminate ideas of what is prudent, of 
what is decent, of what is generous or noble, which 
we carry conftantly about with us, and according to 
which we endeavour, as well as we can, to model 
the tenour of our conc}u<9t. The general maxims of 
morality are formed, like all other (general .maxims, 
from experience and indudUon.. We obferve in a 
great variety of particular cafes what pleafes or *iif- 
pleafes our mpral faculties, what thefe approve or 
difapprbve of, and, by indu&ion from this experi- 

A a ence, 
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ence, we eftablifh thofe general rules. But induction 
is always regarded as one of the operations of reafon. 
From reafon, therefore, we are very properly {aid 
to derive all thofe general maxims and ideas. It is 
by thefe, however, that we regulate the greater part 
of our moral judgments, which would be extremely 
uncertain and precarious if they depended altogether 
upon what is liable to fo many variations as immedi- 
ate fentiment and feeling, which the different dates 
of health and humour are capable of altering fo 
eflentially. As our mod folid judgments, therefore, 
with regard to right and wrong, are regulated by 
maxims and ideas derived from an induction of rea- 
fon, virtue may very properly be faid to confift in a 
conformity to reafon, and fo far this faculty may be 
confidered as the fource and principle of approbation 
and difapprobation. 

But though reafon is undoubtedly the fource of 
the general rules of morality, and of all the moral 
judgments which we form by means of them ; it is 
altogether abfurd and unintelligible to fuppofe that 
the firft perceptions of right and wrong can be derived 
from reafon, even in thofe particular cafes upon the 
fcxpetience of which the general rules are formed. 
Thefe firft perceptions, as well all other experiments 
upon which any general rules are founded, cannot be 
the objeft of reafon, but of immediate fenfe and 
feeling. It is by finding in a vaft variety of inftances 
that one tenour of conduct constantly pleafe* in a 
certain manner, and that another as conftantly dif- 
pleafes the mind, that we form the general rules of 
morality. But reafon cannot render any particular 
objeft either agreeable or difagreeable to the mind 
for its own fake. Reafon may fhow that this objeft 

is 
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is the mtens of obtaining fome other which is natu- 
rally either pleafing or difpleafing, and in this man- 
ner may render it either agreeable or difagreeable for 
the fake of fomething elfe* But nothing can be 
agreeable or difagreeable fot its own fake, which is 
not rendered fuch by immediate fenfe and feeling. 
If virtue, therefore, in every particular inftance, 
necefiarily pleafes for its own fake, and if vice as 
certainly difpleafes the mind, it cannot be reafon, but 
immediate; fenfe and feeling, which, in this manner, 
reconciles us to the one, and alienates us from the 
other. 

Pleafureand pain are the great objedts of defire 
and averfion : but thefe are diftinguifhed not by 
reafon* but by immediate fenfe and feeling. If vir- 
tue, therefore, is defirable for its own fake, and if 
vice is, in the fame manner, the objedt of averfion, 
it cannot be reafon which originally diftinguifhes 
thofe different qualities, but immediate fenfe and 
feeling. 

As reafon, however, in a certain fenfe* may juftly 
be canfidered as the principle of approbation and dis- 
approbation, thefe fentiments were, through inat- 
tention, long regarded as originally flowing from the 
operations of this faculty. Dr. Hutchefon had the 
merit of being the firft who diftinguifhed with any 
degree of precifion in what refpeft all moral diftindti- 
ons may be faid to arife from reafon, and in what 
refpeft they are founded upon immediate fenfe and 
feeling. In his illuftrations upon the moral fenfe he 
has explained this fo fully, and, in my opinion, fo 
unanfwerably, that, if any controverfy is (till kept 
up about this fubjeft, I can impute it to nothing, 
A a 2 but 
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but cither to inattention to what that gentleman has 
written, or to a fuperftitious attachment to certain 
forms of expreflion, a weaknefs not very uncommon 
among the learned, efpecially in fubje&s fo cteepljr 
interefting as the prefent, in which a man of virtue 
is often loth to abandon, even the propriety of a 
fingle phrafe which he has been accuftomed toi . 



CHAP. III. 

Of tbofefyftems which make fentiment the principle ef 
approbation. 

JL HOSE fyftems which make fentiment the 
principle of approbation may be divided into two 
different clafles. 

I. According to fome the principle of approbation 
is founded upon a fentiment of a peculiar nature, 
upon a particular power of perception exerted by the 
mind at the view of certain adtions or aflfeftions ; 
fome of which affefting this faculty in an agreeable 
and others in a difagreeable manner, the former are 
ftampt with the charadters of right, laudable, and 
virtuous \ the latter with thofe of wrong, blameable 
and vicious. This fentiment being of a peculiar 
nature diftindfc from every other, and the efFcft of a 
particular power of perception, they give it a parti- 
cular name, and call it a moral fenfe. 

II. According to others, in order to account for 
the principle of approbation, there is no occafion 
for fuppofing any new power of perception which 

hid 
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had never been heard of before : Nature, they ima- 
gine, adte hitte, as in all other cafes, with the ftri&eft 
cecoAomy, and produces a multitude of effedts from 
one and the fame caufe •, and fympathy, a power which 
has always been taken notice Of, and with which the 
mind is manifeftly endowed, is, they think, fuffici- 
ent to account for all the effe&s afcribed to this pecu- 
liar faculty. 

I. Dr. Hutchefon * had been at great pains to 
prove that the principle of approbation was not 
founded. on felf-love. He had demonstrated too that 
it could not arife from any operation of reafon. No- 
thing remained, he thought, but to fuppofe it a fa- 
culty of a peculiar kind, with which Nature had en- 
dowed the human mind, inorder to produce this one 
particular and important efFddt. When felf-love and 
reafon were both excluded, it did not occur to him 
that ij&re was any other known faculty of the mind 
which got^d ip any refpeft anfwcr this purpolc. 

T'hi&new power of perception he called a moral 
fenfe>ahd fuppofed it to be fomewhat analogous to 
the external fenfes. As the bodies around us, by 
affeding thefe in a certain manner, appear to poflefs 
the different qualities of found, tafte, odour, colour ; 
fo the various affections of the human mind, by 
touching this particular faculty in a certain manner, 
appear to pdffefs the different qualities of amiable 
and odious, of virtuous and vicious, of right and 
wrong. 

The various fenfes or powers of perception, f from 

which the human mind derives all its fimple ideas, 

Aa 3 were, 
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were, according to this fyftem,of two different kinds, 
pf which the ope were called the diredt or antecedent! 
jhc other, the reflex or confequent fenfes. The di- 
re& fenfes were thofe faculties from which the mind 
derived the perception qf fuch fpecies of things as 
did not prefuppofe the antecedent perception of any 
other. Thus founds and colours were obje&s of the 
direft fenfes. To hear a found or to fee a colour does 
not prefuppofe the antecedent perception of any other 
quality or .object The reflex or confequent fenfes, 
on the other hand, were thofe faculties from which 
the mind derived the perception of fuch fpecies of 
things as prefuppofed the antecedent perception of 
fome other. Thus harmony and beauty were obje&s 
of the reflex fenfes. In order to perceive the har- 
mony of a found, or the beauty of a colour, we muft 
firft perceive the found or the colour. The moral 
fenfe was confidered as a faculty of this kind. That 
faculty, which Mr. Locke calls refledtion, and from 
which he derived the fimple ideas of the different 
pafllons and emotions of the human mind, was, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hutchefon, a diredt internal fenfe. 
That faculty again by which we perceived the beauty 
pr deformity, the virtue or vice of thofe different 
pafllons and emotions, was a reflex, internal fenfe. 

Dr. Hutchefon endeavoured ftill further to fuppor? 
this dodrine, by {hewing that it was agreeable to the 
analogy of nature, and that the mind was endowed 
with a variety of other reflex fenfes exadtly fimilar to 
the moral fenfe \ fuch as a fenfe of beauty and de- 
formity iq (external obje&s ; a public fenfe, by which 
we fympathize with the happinefs pr mifery of our 

fellow- 
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fellow-creatures * a fcnfe of fhame and honour, and 
a fenfe of ridicule. 

But notwithflanding all the pains which this in- 
genious philofopher has taken to prove that the prin- 
ciple of approbation is founded in a peculiar power 
of perception, fomewhat analogous to the external 
fenfes, there are fome confequences, which he ac- 
knowledges to follow from this do&rine, that will, 
perhaps, be regarded by many as a fufficient confu- 
tation of it. The qualities, he allows, * which be- 
long to the obje&s of any fenfe, cannot, without the 
greateft abfurdity, be afcribed to the fenfe itfelf. Who 
ever thought of calling the fenfe of feeing black or 
white, the fenfe of hearing loud or low, or the fenfe 
of tailing fweet or bitter ? And, according to him, 
it is equally abfurd to call our moral faculties vir- 
tuous or vicious, morally good or evil. Thefe quali- 
ties belong to the obje&s of thofe faculties, not to 
the faculties themfelves. If any man, therefore, was . 
fo abfurdly conftituted as to approve of cruelty and 
injuftice as the higheft virtues, and to difapprove of 
equity and humanity as the molt pitiful vices, fuch 
a conftitution of mind might indeed be regarded as 
inconvenient both to the individual and to the foci- 
cty, and likewife as ftrange, furprifing, and unnatu- 
ral in itfelf; but it could not, without the greateft - 
abfurdity, be denominated vicious or morally evil. 

Yet furely if we faw any man ftiouting with ad- 

miration and applaufe at a barbarous and Unmerited 

execution, which fome infolent tyrant had ordered, 

A a 4 we 
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Third Edition. 
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we fhould not think we were guilty of any great aft- 
furdity in denominating this behaviour viciotas and 
morally evil in the higheft degree, though it exprefied 
nothing but depraved moral faculties, or an abfurd 
approbation of this horrid a&ion, as of what was 
nobfe, magnanimous, and gjreat. Our heart, I imai- 
gine, at the fight of fuch a fpe&ator, would forget 
for a whfle its fympathy with the fufferer, and feel 
"nothing but horror and deteftation, at the thought of 
fo execrable a wretch. We fhould abominate hira 
even more than the tyrarit who might be goaded on 
by the ffrong paffions of jealoufy, fear, and fefent- 
ment, and upon that account be more excufable. 
But the fentiments of the fpedtator would appear al- 
together without caufe or motive, arid therefore mo'ft 
perfectly and completely detettable. There is no 
perverfion of fentiment or aflfeftion which our heart 
woulcf be more averfe to enter into, or which it wdiild 
rejett with greater hatred and indignation than one 
of this kind ^ 4nd fo far frbm regarding fuch a con- 
ftitution of mind as being merely fomething ft range 
or inconvenient, and not in any refpedt vicious or 
morally evil, wb fhould rather confider it as the very 
laft and mod dreadful ftage of moral depravity. 

Gorreft moral fentiments, 6,rt the contrary, natu- 
rally appear in fqme degree laudable and irioralljr 
good. The mart, whbfe cerrfure and applaufe are 
upon all occafipns fuited with the greateft accuracy 
to the value or unworthinefs of the objeft, feems to 
. deferve a degree even of moral approbation. We 
admire the delicate precifion of his moral fentiments : 
they lead our own judgments, and, upon account of 
their uncommon and furprifing jjuftnefs* they even 
excite our wonder and applaufe. We cannot indeed 

be 
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be always fufc that the conduit of fuch a pefrfon 
would be in any refffcft correfporident to the preci- 
fion and accuracy erf his judgments concerning the 
conduit of others. Virtue requires habit and rtfo- 
lotion.of mind, as well as delicacy of fentiinem; 
and tfnfortunately the former qualities are fometimes 
wanting, where the latter is in the greateft perfection.* 
This difpbfltion of mind, however, though it may 
fometimes be attended with imperfections, is incom- 
patible with any thirtg that is grofsly criminal, and 
is the happieft foundation upon Which the fuperftrut- 
ttire of perfetft virtue can be bnilf. There are many 
men who mean very well, and feriouffy purpofe t6 do 
what they think their dutjr, who notwithstanding are 
dtfagreeable on atcbunt of the coarfenefs of their 
moral fentimtnts; 

It may be faid, perhaps, that tfodugh the princi- 
ple of approbat'rori is* not founded upon any poWer 
of perception that is in My refpeft analogous to the 
external fenfesj it may ftiH be founded upon a pecu^ 
liar fentitnent which anfwers this one particular pur- 
pofe and no other; Approbation and difaj*proba- 
tion, it may be pretendfed, are certain feelings or 
emotions which arife in the mind upeh the view of 
different chaMfters and aborts •, and as refentment 
might be called a fehfe oF injuries, or grafttufde a 
fenfe of benefits, fa thefe may very properly receive 
the name 0f a fenfe of right and Wrong, or of a mo- 
ral fenfe. 

But this account of things, though it may not be 
liable to the fame objections wkh the forego irfg, 
is expofed to others which are equally unanfwerable. 

Firft 
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Fijft of all, whatever variations any particular 
emotion may undergo, it dill preferves the general 
features which diftinguifh it to be an emotion of 
fuch a kind, and thefe general features are always 
more ftriking and remarkable than any variation 
which it may undergo in particular cafes. Thus an- 
ger is an emotion of a particular kind : and accord- 
ingly its general features are always more diftin* 
. guifliable than all the variations it undergoes in par- 
ticular cafes. Anger againft a man, is, no doubt, 
fomewhat different from anger againft a woman, 
and that again from anger againft a child. In each 
of thofe three cafes, the general paffion of anger re- 
ceives a different modification from the particular 
chara&er of its objeft, as may.eafily be obferved by 
the attentive. But ftill the general features of the 
paffion predominate in all thefe cafes. To diftin- 
guifh thefe, requires no nice obfervation : a very de- 
licate attention, on the contrary, is neceffary to difco- 
ver their variations : every body takes notice of the 
former : fcarce any body obferves the latter. If ap- 
probation and disapprobation, therefore, were, like 
gratitude* and refentment, emotions of a particular 
kind, diftinft from every other, we fhould expedt 
that in all the variations which either of them might 
undergo, it Would ftill retain the general features 
which mark it to be an emotion of fuch a particular 
kind, clear, plain, and eafily diftinguifhable. But 
in fa£t it happens quite otherwife. If we attend to 
what we really feel when upon different occafions we 
either approve or difapprove, we fhall find that our 
emotion in one cafe is often totally different from 
that in another, and that no common features can 
ppflibly be difcovered between them. Thus the ap- 
probation 
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probation with which we view a tender, delicate, 
and humane fentimcnt, is quite different from that 
with which we are ftruck by one that appears great, 
daring, and magnanimous. Our approbation of 
both may, upon different occafions, be perfedfc and 
entire 5 but we are foftened by the one, and we are 
elevated by the other, and there is no fort of re- 
femblance between the emotions which they excite 
in us. But, according to that fyftem which I have 
been endeavouring to eftablifh, this muft neceffarily 
be the cafe. -As the emotions of the perfon whom 
we approve of, are, in thofe two cafes, quite oppo- 
fite to one another, and as our approbation arifes 
from fympathy with thofe oppofite emotions, what 
we feel upon the one occafion, can have no fort of 
refemblance to what we feel upon the other. But 
this could not happen, if approbation confided in a 
peculiar emotion which had nothing in common with . 
the fentiments we approved of, but which arofe at 
the view of thofe fentiments, like any other paffion 
at the view of its proper objeft. The fame thing 
holds true with regard to difapprobation. Our 
horror for cruelty has no fort of refemblance to our 
contempt for meari-fpiritednefs. It is quite a dif- 
ferent fpecies of difcord which we feel at the view 
of thofe two different vices, between our minds 
and thofe of the perfon whofe fentiments and be* 
haviour we confider, 

Secondly, I have already obferved, that not only 
the different paflions or affections of the human mind 
which are approved or difapproved of appear mo- 
rally good or evil, bqt that proper and improper ap- 
probation appear, to our natural fentiments, to bp 
ftampt with the fam? p{iara&ers. I would afk, 

therefore, 
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therefore, how it is, that, according to this fyftem, 
we approve or difapprove of proper or improper 
approbation. To this queftion, there is, I imagine, 
but one reafonable anfwer, which can poflibly Be 
given* It muft be faid, that tf hen the approbation 
with which our neighbour regards the conduit of a 
third perfon coincides with our own, we appitove of 
his approbation, and confider it as, in fomemeafure, 
morally good •, and that on the contrary, when it 
does not coincide with our own fentiments, We dif- 
approve of it, and confider it ^ts 9 in fome meafure, 
morally evil. It muft be allowed^ therefore, that, 
at lead in this one cafe, the coincidence or oppdfition 
of fentiments, between the ©bferver and the perfon 
obferved, confticutes moral approbation or difapprb- 
bation. And if it dbes fo in thrt one cafe, I would 
afk, why not in every other? to what purpofe ima- 
gine a new power of perception in order to account 
for thofe fentiments ? 

A gain ft every account of the principle of appro- 
bation, which makes it depend upon a peculiar fcn- 
timeiit, diftindt from every other, I would objeft ; 
that it is ftrange that this fentiment, which Provi- 
dence undoubtedly intended to be the governing 
principle of human nature, fhould hitherto have 
been fo little taken notice of, as not to have got a 
name in any language. The word moral fenfe is of 
very late formation, and cannot yet be confidered as 
making part of the Englifti tongue. The word ap- 
probation has but within thefe few years been ap- 
propriated to denote peculiarly any thing of this 
kind. In propriety of language we approve of 
whatever is entirely to our fatisfaftion, of the form 
of a building, of the contrivance of a machine, of 

the 
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the flavour of a cjifh of meat. The word confcience 
does not immediately denote any moral faculty by 
which we approve or difapprove. Confcience fgp- 
pofes, indeed, the exiftence of fome fuch faculty, 
and properly fignifies our confcioufhefs of having 
afted agreeably or contrary to its directions. When 
love, hatred, joy, forrow, gratitude, refentment, witb 
fo many other pafiions which are all fuppofed to be 
the fubje&s of this principle, have made themfelves 
confiderable enough to get titles to know them by, 
is it not furprifing that the (overeign of them all 
(hould hitherto have been fo little heeded, that, a 
few philofophers excepted, no body has yet thought 
it worth while to beftow a name upon it ? 

When we approve of any charafter or a&ion, 
the fentiments which we feel, are, according to the 
foregoing fyftem, derived from four fources, which 
are in fome refpe&s different from one another. 
Firft, we fympathize with the motives of the agent ; 
fecondly, we enter into the gratitude of thofe who 
receive the benefit of his aft ions ; thirdly, we ob- 
ferve that his conduft has been agreeable to the ge- 
neral rules by which thofe two fympath^ generally 
a&; and, lad: of all, when we confider fuch ac- 
tions as making part of a fyftem of behaviour which 
tends to promote the happinefs either of thp indivi- 
dual or of the fociety, they appear to derive a beauty 
from this utility, not unlike that which we afcribe 
to any well contrived machine. After deducing, 
in any one particular cafe, all that muft be acknow- 
ledged to proceed from fome one or other of thefe four 
principles, I ihoqld be glad to know what remains, 
and I ftiall freely allow this overplus to be afcribed 
to a moral fenfe, or to any other peculiar faculty, 

provided 
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provided any body will afcertain precifcly what this 
overplus is. It might be expedted, perhaps, that 
if there was any fuch peculiar principle, fuch as 
this moral fenfe is fuppofed to be, we fhould feel it, 
in fome particular cafes, feparated and detached from 
every other, as we often feel joy, forrow, hope, 
and fear, pure and unmixed with any other emotion. 
This however, I imagine, cannot even be pretended. 
I have never heard any inftance alleged in which 
this principle could be faid to exert itfelf alone and 
unmixed with fympathy or antipathy, with gratitude 
or refentment, with the perception of the agreement 
or difagreement of any ailion to an eftablifhed rule, 
or laft of all with that general tafte for beauty and 
order which is excited by inanimated as well as by 
animated obje&s. 

II. There is another fyftem which attempts to ac- 
count for the origin of our moral fentiments from 
fympathy diftmd from that which I have been en- 
deavouring to eftablifli. It is that which places vir- 
tue in utility, and accounts for the pleafure with 
which the fpeftator furveys the utility of any quality 
from fympathy with the happinefs of thofe who are 
affe&ed by it. This fympathy is different both from 
that by which we enter into the motives of the agent, 
and from that by which we go along with the grati- 
tude of the perfons who are benefited by his a&ions. 
It is the fame principle with that by which we ap- 
prove of a well contrived machine. But no machine 
can be the objeft of either of thofe two laft mentioned 
fympathies. I have already, in the fourth part of 
this difcourfe, given fome account of this fyftem. 

SECT- 
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SECTION IV. 



Of the manner in which different authors have treated 
of the practical rules of morality. 

JL T was obferved in the third part of this difcourfe, 
that the rules of juftice are the only rules of morality 
which are precife and accurate ; that thofe of all the 
other virtues are loofe, vague, and indeterminate; 
that the firft may be compared to the rules of gram- 
mar ; the others to thofe which critics lay down for 
the attainment of what is fublime and elegant in com- 
pofition, and which prefent us rather with a general 
idea of the perfection we ought to aim at, than af- 
ford us any certain and infallible directions for ac- 
quiring it. 

As the different rules of morality admit fuch dif- 
ferent degrees of accuracy, thofe authors who have 
endeavoured to colled and digeft them into fyftems 
have done it in two different manners ; and one fet 
has followed thro 9 the whole that loofe method to 
which they were naturally directed by the confidera- 
tion of one fpecies of virtues •, while another has as 
univerfally endeavoured to introduce into their pre- 
cepts that fort of accuracy of which only fomeof 
them are fufceptible. The firft have wrote like cri- 
tics, the fecond like grammarians. 

I. The 
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I. The firft, among whom we may count all the 
ancient moralifts, have contented themfelves with 
defcribing in a general manner (he different vices and 
virtues, and with pointing out. the deformity and 
mifery of the one difpofition as well as the pro- 
priety and happinefs of the other, but have not af- 
feded to lay down many precife rules that are to 
hold good unexceptionaWy in all particular cafes. 
They have only endeavoured to afcertain, as far as 
language is capable of afcertaining, firft, wherein 
cojififts the fcptiment of the heart, upon which 
each particular virtue is founded, what ion of in- 
ternal feeling or emotion it is which conftkut^s the 
effence'of friendftrip* of humanity, Qf gsnerofay, 
of jyftice, o( magnanimity, and of all the o^her 
virtue as well as of the vices which are oppofed 
tn them : and, fecondly, What is the general way of 
a&ing, the ordinary tone and tenour of conduct to 
which each of thole featiments would direft us, or 
how it i$ that a friendly, a generous, a brave, a juft, 
and a humane man, would, upon ordinary occafions, 
chufe to aft. 

To characterize .the fentiment of the heart, upon 
which each particular virtue is founded, though it 
requires both a delicate and accurate pencil, is a talk, 
however, which may be executed with fome degree 
of exadtnefs. It is impoffible, indeed, (o cxpnds all 
the variations .which each fentiment either does or 
ought to uqdergp, according to every jpoffible varia- 
tion of circumfta&ces. They are endlefc, and lan- 
guage w^nts nanies to mark them by. , The fenti- 
ment of friendlhip, for example, which we feel for 
an old man is different from that which we feel for 

a young : 
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a young: that which we entertain for an auftete 
man different from that which we fact for one of 
fofter and gentler manners: and that again from 
what we feel for one of gay vivacity and fpirit. , The 
friendship which we conceive for a v man is different 
from that with which a woman affefits us, even 
where there is no mixture of; arty grofier palfioa. 
Whit author could enumerate, anct afcertain thefe 
and all the other infinite varieties which this fenti- 
ment is capable of undergoing ? But fttfl the general 
fentiment of friendfhip and familiar attachment 
which is common to them all, may be afcertained with 
a fufficient degree of accuracy* The picture which is 
drawn of it, though it will always be in hiaiiy refpe&s 
incomplete, may, however, have fuch a rcfemblance 
as to make us know the original when we meet with 
it, and even diftinguifh it from other fentiments to 
which it has a confiderable refemblance, fuch as good- 
will, refpeflt, efteem, admiration* ' 

To defcribe, in a general manner, what is the or- 
dinary way of adling to which each virtue would 
prompt us, is (till moreeafy. It. is, indeed, i(carce 
poflible to defcribe the internal fentiment or emotion 
upon which it is /founded,, without 'doing fomething 
of this kind. It is impoifible by , language toex- 
prefs, if I may fay fo, the ihvifible features of all 
the different modifications 4f pafllon as they fliow 
themfelves within. There is no ot^er way of mark- 
ing and diftinguifhing them from 'one another, but 
by defcribing the effedks jyhich they produce" with- 
out, the alet rations which tjiey occafion in the 
countenance, in the air and external behaviour, the 
refolutions they fuggeft, the anions they prompt to. 
It is thus that Gcero, in the firft book of his Of- 

Bb * fices, 
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Bees, endeavours to ; diredl us^ to the pra&ice of the 
Tour cardinal virtues, and that Ariftotlc in the prac- 
tical parts of His Ethics, points out to us the diffe- 
rent habits by which he would have us' regulate our 
behaviour, fuch as liberality, .magnificence, \piagna- 
himitjr, and even jocularity arid good humour, .qua- 
lities, which that indulgent philofopher has thought 
worthy , of a : place m the catalogue of the virtues, 
though jtne iightnefs of that approbation which we 
natur^ll^ybeftow upon them, Ihould notfeem to en- 
title them to To venerable a name. ' 

..'.•' i; ./."si fc. U •-- ' ' **-.*., i I- ,1 • ■ i . 
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Sqch 'works prefent us with agreeable and lively 
pi&u.rcs pf. manners. By the vivacity of their de- 
fcriptlbns they inflame our ~ natural love of virtue, 
apd ificreafs pur abhorrence of vice : by the juft- 
neis as well as delicacy of their obfervations they 
iray ' often' help both to corredl and to ascertain our 
natural fentiments with regard to the propriety of 
condudt, and fuggefting many nice and delicate at- 
tention^ form us to' a more exadt juftnefs of be- 
havlpujv' than what, ".without fuch ihftrudtion, we 
Jhbuid have been flpt'.to think of. In treating of 
the.rufes, df : morality, in this manner, confifts the 
fciehce which is ^' properly ^called Ethics, a fcience, 
which thq^h like criticife; it does not admit of the 
ifiof^acaarate predfion, is, ho wever.both highly uftful 
amf agreeable, '.It is of all others th£. molt fufcepti- 
fele b£ tKeembeniihmentsof eloquence, and E>y means 
of them of' bellowing, if that be pofllble, a new im- 
portance upon the fchalleft. rules of duty. Its pre- 
cepts, when thus drefled and adorned, are capable 
of producing upon the flexibility of youth, the 
nobleft and moft laftl.ng irripreflions, and as they 
fall in with the natural magnanimity of that gene- 
rous 
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rous age, they are able to infpire, for a tinie at leaft, 
the mod: heroic refolutions, and thus tend both to 
qftablifh and confirm the be'ft and moft ufeful habits 
pf which the .mind of man is fufceptible. What- 
ever, precept and exhortation can do to animate us to 
the pra&ice of virtue, is done by this fcience de- 
li versd io this manner. 

: It» Thefecond fqt of moralifts, among whom we 
tpay Count all the cafuifts, of the middle and latter 
^ges of the chriftian church, as wcllfis all thofe who 
in this and in jthe preceding century have treated of 
what is called natural jurifprqdence, do not content 
themfelves with charadterizing in this general man- 
ner that tenour of 4 condudt which they would re- 
commend to us* but endeavour to lay down exadt 
and precife rules for the diredtion of every circum- 
ftance of pur behaviour* . As juftice is; the only virtue 
with regard to which iuc'h exadt rules can properly 
b}e given * it is this virtue, that has chiefly fallen 
under the confideration of thofe two xiifFerent fets of 
Writers. They treat of it, however, in a very dif- 
ferent manner. 

Thofe who write, upon the principles of jurispru- 
dence, confider only what the perfon to whom the 
obligation is due, ought to think himfelf entitled to 
exadt by force ; what every impartial fpedtator would 
approve of him for exadting, or what a judge or 
arbiter, to whom he had fubmitted his - cafe, and 
who had undertaken to do him juftice, ought to oblige 
the other perfon to fufFer or to perform. The ca- 
fuifts, on the other hand, do not fo much examine 
what it is, that might properly be erased by forqe, 
as what it is, that the perfon who owes the obligation 

B b 2 ought 
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Ought to think himfclf bound to perform from the 
moft facred and fcrupulous regard to the general 
rules of juftice, and from the moft ottifcieirtious 
dread, either of wronging his nfcighbouf, or of vio- 
lating the integrity of his own charge?, "ft is the 
end of jurisprudence to prefcribe rules for the deei- 
fions of judges and arbiters. It is the end of <!a- 
fuiftry to prefcribe rules for the conduit of a good 
man. By obferving all the rules of jurifpfudence, 
fqppoling them ever fo perfeft, we fhouM deferve 
' nothing' but to be free from external pimifhment. 
By obferving thole of cafuiftry, fuppofing them fuch 
as they ought to be, we ftiould be entitled to confi- 
derable praife by the exaft and fctapillous delicacy 
©f our behavibur. 

It may frequently happen that a good man ought 
to think himfelf bound, from & facred andconfeicn- 
tious regard to the general rules of juftice to perform 
many things which it would be the higheft injuftke 
to extort from him, or for any judge or arbiter to 
impofe on him by force. To give a trite example ; 
a highwayman, by the fear of death, obliges a tra- 
veller to promife him a certain fum of money. 
Whether fuch a promife, extorted in this manner by 
unjuft force, ought to be regarded as obligatory, is a 
queftion that has been very much debated. 

If we confider it merely as a queftion of jurifpru- 
cfence, the decifion can admit of ho doubt. It 
would be abfurd to fuppofe that the highwayman 
can be entitled to ufe force to coriftrain the other to 
perform. To iextort the promife was a crime which 
deferved the Jugheft punifhment, and to extort the 
performance would, only be adding a new crime to 

the 
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the former. He can complaincf no injury who has 
been only deceived by the perfoo by whom he might 
juftly have been killed. To fuppofe that a judge; 
ought to enforce the obligation of fuch promifcs, or 
that the magiftrate ought to allow therp to fuftain 
an adtion at law, would be the mod: ridiculo.us of all 
abfurdities. If we confider this queftion, therefore, 
as a queftion of jurifprudence, we can be at no lofs 
about the decifion. 

But if we confider it as a queftion of cafuiftry, 
St will not be fo eafily determined. Whether a good 
man, from a confeientious regard to that moft facred 
rule of juftice, which commands the obfervance of 
all ferious promifcs, would not think himfelf bound, 
to perform, is at leaft much more doubtful. Thar 
no regard is due to the difappointment of the wretch 
who brings him into this fituation, that no injury is 
done to the robber, and confequently that nothing 
can be extorted by force, will admit of no fort of 
difpute. But whether fome regard is not, in this 
cafe, due to his own dignity and honour, to the in* 
violable facrednefs of that part of his chara&er 
which makes him reverence the law of truth, and 
abhor every thing that approaches to treachery and 
falfehood, may, perhaps, more rcafonably be made 
a queftion. The cafuifts accordingly are greatly di- 
vided about it. One party, with whom we may 
count Cicero among ^thc ancients, among the mo- 
derns, PufFendorf, Barbeyrac his commentator, and 
above all the late Dr. Hutchefon, one who in moft 
cafes was by no means a loofe cafuift, determine, 
without any hefitation, that no fort of regard is due 
to any fuch promife, and that to think otherwife is 

Bbj mere 
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mere weaknefs and foperftition. Another party,, 
among whom we may reckon * fome of the ancient 
fathers of the church, as well as fome very eminent 
modern cafuifts, have been of another opinion, and 
have judged all fuch promifes obligatory; 

If we confider the matter according to the com- 
mon fentiments of mankind, we (hall find that fome 
regard would be thought due even to a pronrife of 
this kind •, but that it is impoflible to determine how 
much, by any general rule that will ^pply to all cafes 
without exception. The mpn who was quite frank 
and eaiy in making prorpifes of this kind, and who 
violated them with as little ceremony, we fhould not 
choofe for our friend and companion. A gentleman 
who fliould promife a highwayman five pounds ai\d 
not perform, would incur fome blame. If the fun} 
promifed, however, was very great, it might be 
more doubtful, what was proper to be done. Ifi; 
' was fuch, for example, that the payqieflt of it vvoulc} 
entirely ruin the family of the promifer, if it was fq 
great as to be fufficient for promoting the moft 
ufeful purpofes, it would appear in fome meafurs 
criminal, at lcaft extremely improper, to throw, 
it, for the fake of a pvm&ilio, into fuch worth- 
lefs hands. The man who lhould beggar him- 
felf, or who fliould throw away an hundred 
thoufaod pounds, though he could afford that 
yaft fum ? for the fake of obferving fuch a parole 
ythh a thief, wqulpl appear to the common fenie of 
mankind, abfurd ?nd extravagant in the higheft de- 
gree. Such profufion would feem inconfiftent witfy 
his duty, with what he owed both to himfclf anc} 

others. 
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others, and, what, therefore, regard tp a promife ex- 
torted in this manner, could by no means authorise, 
To fix, however, by any precife rule, what degree 
of regard ought to be paid to it, or what might be 
the greateft fum which could be due from it, i3 evi- 
dently impoffible. This would vary according (0 
the charadters of the perfons, according to their cir? 
cumftances, according to the folemnity of theprorpife, 
and even according to the incidents of the rencoun* 
ter : and if the promifer had been treated with a great 
/deal of that fort of gallantry, which is fometimes to 
he met with iu perfons of the moft abandoned cha- 
racters, more would feem due than upon other occa- 
fions- It may be faid in general, that exa& propriety 
requires the obfervance of all fpch pronpifes, where* 
ever iti^not inconfiftent with fome ojlher duties thaf 
are more facred ; fuch as regard to the public in- 
tereft,. to thofe whom gratitude, whom natural affec- 
tion, or whom the laws of proper beneficence fhould 
prompt us to provide for. But, ^s was formerly 
taken notice of, we havp no precife rules to determine 
what external adtions are due from a regard to fuch 
motives, nor, confequently, when it is that thofe 
virtues are inconfiftent with the obfervance of fuch 
promifes, .. * - 

It is to be obferved, however* that 'whenever fuch 
promifes are violated, though for the mod neceflary 
reafons, it is always with fome degreevof difhonour 
tothe perfon who made them, After they are made, 
we may be convinced of the impropriety of obferv- 
ing them. But ftill there i$ fome fault in having 
made them. It is at leaft a departure from the 
higheft and nol?leit maxims of magnanimity and ho- 
Bb^4 v\. : " v . nour, 
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nour. A brave man ought to die, rather than make 
a promife which he can wither keep without folly, 
nor violate without ignominy. For fome degree of 
ignominy always attends a fituation of this kind* 
Treachery and falfehood are vices fo dangerous, to 
dreadful, and, at the fame time, fuchas may foeafily, , 
and, upon many occafions, fo fafcly be indulged, that 
we are more jealous of them than of almoft any 
other. Our imagination therefore attaches the idea 
of (hame to aft violations of faith, in every circum- 
ftance and in every fituation. They refemble, in 
this refpeft, the violations of <:haftity in the fair fex> 
a virtue- of which, for the like reaibns, we are cxcef- 
fivcly jealous •, and our fenttments are not more de- 
licate with regard to the one, than with regard to the 
other. Breach of chaftity difhonours irretrievably. 
No circumftanccs, no folicitation can excufe it ; no 
forrow, no repentance atone for it. We are lb nice 
in this refpeft that even a rape difhonours, and the 
innocence of the mind cannot, in our imagination, 
walh out the pollution of the body. It is the fame 
Cafe with the .violation of faith, when it has been fo- 
lemnly pledged, even to the moft worthlefs of man? 
kind. Fidelity is fo neccffary a virtue, that we ap- 
prehend it in general to be due even to thofe to whom 
nothing elfe is due, and whom we think it lawful to 
kill and deftroy. It is to no purpofe that the perfon 
who has been guilty of the breach of it, urges that he 
promifed in order to fave his life, and that he broke 
his promife bccaufe it was inconfifient with fome 
other refpe&able duty to keep it. Thefe circum- 
ftances may alleviate, but cannot entirely wipe out 
his diihopour, He. appears to have been guilty of 
an a&ioq with which, in the imaginations of irjen, 
fome degree of (hame is infeparably connected. He 

haf 
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his broke a promife which he had folemnly averred 
he would maintain ; and his character, if not irre- 
trievably ftatned and polluted, has at lead a ridicule 
affixed to ir, which it will be. very difficult entirely 
Co efface; and no man, I tthagine, who had gone 
through an adventure of this, kind, would be fond of 
telling the ftory* 

This inftance may ferve to (how wherein confifis 
the difference between cafuiftry and jurifprudence, 
even when both of them confider*the obligations of 
the gefoeral rales of juftice. 

But though this difference be real and eflential, 
though thole two fciences propofe quite different 
ends, the famenefs of the fubje£t has made foch a 
fimilarity between them, that the greater part of au- 
thors whole profefled defign was to treat of jurif- 
prudence", have determined the different qucftions 
they examine, fometimes according to the principles 
of that fcience, and fometimes according to thofe of 
cafuiftry, without diftinguilhing, and, perhaps, with- 
out being themfelves aware when they did the one, 
and when the other. 

Thedoftrine of the cafuifts, however, is by no 
means confined to the consideration of what a con- 
fcientious regard to the general rules of juftice, would 
demand of us. It embraces many other parts of 
Chriftian and moral duty. What feems principally 
to have given occafion to the cultivation of this 
fpecies of fcience was the cuftom of auricular con- 
feffion, introduced by the Roman Catholic fupcrfti- 
tion, in times of barbarifin *nd ignorapce. By that 

inftitution, 
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inftitution, the moft fecret altions, and even the 
thoughts of every perfon, which could be fufpe&ed 
of receding in the fmalleft degree from the rules of 
Chciftian purity, were to be revealed to the confeflbr. 
Theconfeffor informed his penitents whether^ and in 
what refpeft they had violated their duty, and what 
penance it behoved them to undergo, before he 
could abfolve them in the name of the offended 
Deity. 

The confcioufnefs, or even the fufpicion of having 
done wrong, is a load upon every mind, and is ac- 
companied with anxiety and terrour in all thofe who 
are not hardened by long habits of iniquity. Men, 
in this, as in all other diftreffes, are naturally eager to 
difburthen themfelves of the oppreflion which they 
feel upon their thoughts, by unbofoming the agony 
of their mind to fome perfon whofe fecrecy and dif- 
cretion they can confide in. The (hame, which they 
fuffer from this acknowledgment, is fully compen- 
fated by that alleviation of their uneafinefs which 
the fympathy of their confident feldom fails* to occa- 
fion. It relieves them to find that they are not alto- 
gether unworthy of regard, and that however their 
paft condu<ft may be cenfured, their prefent difpo- 
iition is at leaft approved of, and is perhaps fufficient 
to compensate the other, at lead to maintain them in 
fome degree of efteem with thpir frjend. A nume- 
rous and artful clergy had, in thofe time? of fuper- 
.ftition, infinuated themfelves into tjie confidence of 
almoft every private family. They poffejlqil ?\1 the 
little learning which the times could afforcj, $ q4 c M r 
manners, though in many refpedts rude and difor- 
derly, were polilhed and regular compared with thofe 
of the age they lived in. They were regarded, there- 
fore, 
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fore, not only as the great directors of all religious, 
but of all moral duties. Their familiarity gave re- 
putation to whoever was fo happy as to poffefs it, 
and every mark of their difapprobation ftamped the 
deepeft ignominy upon all who had the misfortune 
to fall under it. Being confidered as the great judges 
of right and wrong, they were naturally confulted 
about all fcruples that occurred, and it was reputable 
for any perfon to have it known that he made thole 
hoty men the confidents of all fuch fecrets, and took 
no important or delicate ftep in his conduct without 
their advice and approbation. It was not difficult 
for the clergy, therefore, to get it eftablifhed as a ge- 
neral rule, that they lhould be entrufted with what 
it had already become faftiionable to cntruft them, 
and with what they generally would have been en- 
trufted though no fuch rule had been eftablilhed. 
To qualify themfelves for confeflbrs became thus a 
neceffary part of the ftudy of churchmen and divines, 
and they were thence letf to colled what. are called 
cafes of confcience, nice and delicate Situations, in 
which it is hard to determine whereabouts the propri- 
ety of conduct may lie. Such works, they ima- 
gined, might be of ufe both to the dire&ors of con- 
sciences and to thofe who were to be directed ; and 
hence the origin bf books of cafuiftry. 

The moral duties which fell under the confidera- 
tion of the cafuifts were chiefly thofe which can, in 
ibme meafure at leaft, be circumfcribed within gene- 
ral rules, and of which the violation is naturally at- 
tended with fome degree of remorft and fome dread 
of fuffering puniftunent. The defign of that institu- 
tion which gave occafion to their works, was to ap- 
peafe thofe terrour? of confqiejice which attend upon 
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the infringement of fuch duties. But it is not every 
virtue of which the defeft is accompanied with any 
very fevere compunctions of this kind, and no man 
applies to his confefibr for abfolution, becaufc he did 
not perform the moil: generous, the moil friendly, 
or the mod magnanimous aftion which, in his cir- 
curaftances, it was poffible to perform. . In failures 
of this kind, the rule that is violated is commonly 
not very determinate, and is generally of fuch a na- 
ture too, that though the obfervance of it might en- 
title to honour and reward, the violation ieems toex- 
pofe to no pofitive blame, Cenfure, or punUhment. 
The exercife of fuch virtues the cafuifis fcem to have 
regarded as a fort of works of fupcrerogation, which 
could not be very ftridUy enafted, and which it war 
therefore unneceffary for them to treat of. 

The breaches of moral duty, therefore, which 
came before the tribunal of the confeffor, and upon 
that account fell under the cognizance of the cafuifts, 
were chiefly of three different kinds. 

Firft and principally, breaches of the rules of 
juftice. The rules here are all exprefs and pofitive, 
and the violation of them is naturally attended 
with the confeioufnefe of deferving, and the dread 
of fuffering punifhment both from God and man. 

Secondly, breaches of the rules of chaftity. Thefe 
in all groffer inftances are real breaches of the rules 
of juftice, and no perfon can be guilty of them with- 
out doing the moft unpardonable injury to fome 
other. In fmaller inftances, when they amount only 
to a violation of thofc ex?£t decorums which ought 

to 
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to be obferved io the conversation of the two fexes*' 
they cannot indeed juftly be confidered as violations 
of the rules of juftice. . They are generally, how* 
ever, violations of ai pretty plain rule, and, at 
lead in one of the, fexes, tend to bring ignominy up- 
on the perfon who has been, guilty of them, and con* 
lequently to be attended in the fcrupulous with fome 
degree of ihame and contrition of mind. 

, Thirdly* breaches of the rules of veracijy, The 
Violation of truth, it is to be obferved, is 1 not always 
a breach of juftice, though it is (o upon many occa- 
sions* and coftfeqpentiy cannot always expofe to any 
external puniihmept The vice of common lying, 
though a mod nnferatye meannefs, may frequently 
do hflrt to no perfon, ^ind in this cafe no claim of 
vengeance or fatipfa&ipn can be due either to the 
perfoos impoled upon,, or to others. But though 
the violation of truth is not always a breach of jus- 
tice, it is always a breach of a very plain rule, and 
what naturally tends to cover with fhame the perfon 
who has been guilty of it. The great pleafure of 
converfation, an4 iftd^e4 of fbciety, arifes from a 
certain correfpondence. of (eotimems and opinions, 
from, a certain harmony of minds, which like fo 
many mufical instruments coincide and keep time 
with one another*. But this moil delightful harmony 
cannot be obtained, unleis there is a free communica- 
tion of fentnneats and opinions. We all defire, 
\^pon this account, to feel how each other is affefted, 
to penetrate into each other's bofoms, and to obferve 
the Sentiments and affe&ions which really fubftft 
there. The man who indulges us in this natural paf- 
fion, who invites us into his heart, who, as it were, 
fets open, the gates of bis bread to us, feems to exer- 

cjfe 
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'cifc a fpecies of hofpitality more delightful than any 
other. No man, who is iii ordinary good temper; 
can fail of pleating, if he has the courage ta utter 
his real femiments as he feels them, and becaufe he 
feels them. It is this unreferved finoerity which reiv- 
ders even the prattle of a ( child agreeable. How 
weak and imperfettfoever the views of the open- 
hearted, we take pleaftrre to enter into them, and en- 
deavour, as much as we can, to bring down our own 
underftancting to the level of their capacities, tad to 
regard every fubjeft in the particular -light kv which 
they* appear to have confidered it;* This paffion to 
difcover the real fentiments of others is naturally fo 
ftrong, thrfc it often degenerates'- into a -troublefonie 
and impertinent curiofity to ^fy into thofe fecrets of 
our neighbours which they have very juftifiaWe rea- 
fons for cdncealing, : and, upon many occafidns, it 
* requires priidence &ttd a ftrong fenfe of propriety to 
govern this, as well as all the other paffions of hu- 
man nature, and to reduce it to that pitch which any 
impartial fpedtetor can approve of. To difappoint 
this curiofity, however, wheb it is kept within pro- 
per bounds, and' iims at nothing which there can be 
any juft reafonfor 4 tbncealing, is equally difagreeablc 
in its turn. : The man who eludes our moft innocent 
queftions, Vvho gives-no fatisfa&ion to our moft irf- 
offerifive inquiries, ^ho plairily wraps himfelf up in 
impenetrable obfeurity, feems, a$ it were, to build a 
wall about his breaff.' We run forward to get within 
it, with alfthe eagetnefs of harmlefs curiofity* ami 
feel ourfelves all at once puffied back with therudeft 
and moft offerifive violence. If to conceal is fo dif- 
agreeable, to attempt to deceive us is ftill more dif- 
gufting, even though we could poffibly fuffer no- 
thing by thesfuccefs of the fraud. If we fee that our 

companion 
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companion .wants, to impofe upon us, if the fenti- 
ments and opinions which he utters appear evidently 
not to be his own, . let them be ever fo fine, we can 
derive no fort of entertainment from them ; and if 
fomethbg of human nature did not now and then 
tranfpire through all the covers which falfehood and 
affectation are capable of wrapping around it, a pup 
pet of wood would be altogether as pleafant a com- 
panion as a perfon who never fpoke as he was affe&tdL 
No man ever deceives, with regard to the moft infig- 
nifidant matters, who is not confcions of doing fome-r 
thing like aft injury to ttfpfe he converfes with ; and 
who does not inwardly blufh and ihrink back with 
fhame and confufion even at the fecret thought of a 
dete&idn. Breach of veracity, therefore, 'being al- 
ways attended with fome ^degree of remorfe and felf- 
condembation, , naturally fell under the cognizance 
of the cafuifts. - - 

The chief fubjedts of the works of the : cafuifts, 
thercfofe, were the confcientious regard that is due 
to the rules of juftice ; how far we ought to refpeft 
the life and property of our neighbour ; the duty of 
reftitution; the laws of chaftity and modefty, and 
wherein confifted what, in their language, are called 
the fins of concupifcence : the rules of veracity; and 
the obligation of oaths, promifes, and contrafts of 
all kinds. ''..."• 

... 'v. 

It may be faid in general of the works df the ca- 
fuifts that they attempted, to no purpofe, to direft 
by precife rules what belongs to feeling and fentiment 
only to judge of. How is itpoflible to afcertain by 
rules the exadb point at which, in every cafe, a deli- 
cate ferife of juftice begins to run into a frivolous and 

. weak 
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weak fcrupulofity of confidence ? When it is^hat fe- 
crecy and referve begin, to* grow into diflimylation ? 
Hpw far an agreeable ^ony may be carried, and at 
what precife point it begins to degenerate into a de- 
teftable lie ? What is the Jiigheft pitch of freedom 
and eafe of behaviour which can . be regarded as 
graceful and becoming, and when it is that- it Hrft 
begins to run into a negligent and thoughtlsfs licen- 
tioufnefs? With .regard tP all fucb matters* what 
would hold good in any one cafe would fcar^e do lb 
cxa6Uy in any other, and what con(titutes the propri- 
ety and happinefs of behayiour varies in eyery cafe 
with the fmalleft variety of fituation. . Book^ of ca- 
fuiftry, therefore, are generally as ufelefs as. f hey are 
commonly tirefome. They could, be of little ufe to 
one who fhould cpnfult them upon occafion, even 
fuppofing their decifioins to be juft •, becaufe, notwith- 
(landing the multitude of cafes colle&ed in them, 
yet upon account of the ftill greater variety of poffi- 
ble circumftances, it is a chance, if among all thofe 
cafes there be found one exadly parallel to that under 
confideration. One, who is really anxious to do his 
duty, mull: be very weak* if he can imagine that 
he has much occafion for them ; and with regard to 
one who is negligent of it, the ftyle of thofe f writi3gs 
is not fuch as is likely. to awaken him to more atten- 
tion. None of them tend to animate us to what is 
generous and noble. None of them tend to fofcen 
us to what is gentle and humane. Many of them, 
on the contrary, tend rather to teach us to chicane 
with our own consciences,, and by their vain fubtU- 
ties ierve to authorize innumerable evafive refine- 
ments with regard to the moft effential articles of our 
duty. That frivolous accuracy which they attempt- 
ed to introduce into fuhjefits which do not admit of 

it, 
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it, afrmoft neceffarily betrayed them into- thofe dange- 
rous errours, and at 'the lime time rendered their 
works dry and dtfagreeabte, abounding in abftrufe 
and metaphyftcal diftin&ions, bat incapable of ex- 
citing m the heart any of ihofe emotions which ic is 
the principal ufe of books of morality to excite* 

The two ufeful parts of moral philofophy, there- 
fore, are Ethics arid Jurifpmidcnce : cafui(9ry ought 
to be reje&ed altogether, and the ancient* rciof alifts 
appear to have judged much better, who, in treating* 
of the fame fubjefts, did not affeft any fuch nicer 
exa&nefs, bat contented themfetves? widi defcribing, 
in a general manner, whatf is the fenttmenc upoa 
which juftice, 'modefty, and veracity are founded, 
and what is the ordmary tfajr of a&ing m which thofe 
vi noes would commonly prompt w. 

Something indeed, not unfcke the do&nne of 
the eatfuifts, feems to have been attempted by feve~ 
rat philofophers. There is fomethiwg of this kind 
in the third book of Cicero's Offices, where he en- 
deavours like a cafuift to gives nukes fot our eondudt 
in many nice cafes, in which it is difficult to dcte*-» 
mine whereabouts the point of propriety may lie. It 
appears too, from many paffages in the fame book* 
that feveral other philofophers had! attempted feme* 
thing of the fame kind before him. Neither he nor 
they, however, appear to have aimed at giving a 
complete fyftem of this fort, but only mcanc to ifaaw 
how firaations may occur, in which it is doubtful, 
whether the higheft propriety of conduct coafiUks in 
obfcrving or in receding from what, in ordinary 
cafes, are the rules of duty. 

C »c Emy 
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, Every fyftcm of pofitive law may be regarded as 
a more or lefs .imperfeft attempt towards a fyftem 
of . natural jurifprudence, or towards art enumeration 
of the particular rules of juftice. As the violation of 
juftice is what men will never Jfubmit to from one 
another, the public magiftrate is under a neceffity of 
employing the power of the commonwealth to enforce 
the pradtice of this virtue. Without this precaution, 
civil fociety would become a fcene of bloodshed and 
diforder, every man revenging himfelf at his own 
hand whenever he fancied he was injured. To pre- 
vent the confufion which would attend upon every 
man's doing juftice to himfelf, the magiftrate, in all 
governments that have acquired any confiderable au- 
thority, undertakes to do juftice to all, and promi- 
fes to hear and to redrefs every complaint of injury. 
In all well-governed ftates too, not only judges are 
appointed for determining the controvcrfies of indi- 
viduals, but rules are prefcribed for regulating the 
decifions of thofe judges ; and thefe rules are, in 
general, intended to coincide with thofe of natural 
juftice. It does not, indeed, always happen that 
they do fo in every inftance. Sometimes what is 
called the conftitution of the ftate, that is, the in-' 
tereft of the government ; fometimes of the inter- 
eft of particular orders of men who tyrannize the 
government, warp the pofitive laws of the country 
from what natural juftice would prefcribe. In fome 
countries, the rudenefs and barbarifm of the people 
hinder the natural fentiments of juftice from arriving 
at that accuracy and precifion which > in more civi- 
lized nations, they naturally attain to. Their laws 
are, like their manners, grofs and rude and undif- 
tinguifhing. In other countries the unfortunate 
conftitution of their courts of judicature hinders any 
regular fyftem of jurifprudence from ever eftablilh- 

ing 
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ing itfelf arhong them, though thfe improved planners 
of the people may be fuch as would admit of the 
mod accurate. In no country do the decifions of 
pofitive law coincide exa&ly, in every cafe, with 
the rules which the natural fenfe of joftice would 
dictate. Syftems of pofitive law* therefore, though 
they deferve the gfeateft authority, as the records of 
the fentiments of mankind in different ages and na- 
tions, yet can never be regarded as accurate fyftems 
of the rules of natural juftiee* 

It might have bedri expe&ecj that the reafoningS 
of lawyers, upon the different imperfedijorts and im- 
provements of the laws of different countries, ftiould 
have given occafion to an inquiry into what were the 
natural rules of juftiee independent- of all pofitive 
inftitution. It might have been expe&ed that thefe 
reafonings (hould have led them to aim at eftablilh- 
ing a fyftem of what might properly be called na- 
tural jurifprudence, or a theory of the general prin- 
ciples which ought to run through and be the foun- 
dation of the laws of all nations, But tho' the rea- 
fonings of lawyers did produce fomething of this 
kind, and though no man has treated fyftematically* 
of the laws of any particular country, without in* 
termixing in his work many obfervations of this fort * 
it was very late in the world before any fuch general 
fyftem was thought of, or before the philofophy of' 
law was treated of by itfelf, and without regard to 
the particular inftitutions of afty one nation. Iri none 
of the ancient moralifts, do we find any attempt to- 
wards a particular enumeration of the rules of juftiee. 
Cicero in his Offices, and Ariftotle in his Ethics, 
treat of juftiee in the fame general manner in which 
they treat of all the other virtues. In the latvs of 
Cc2 Cicero 
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Cicero and Plato* where we might naturally have ex- 
pe&ed fome attempts towards an ©numeration of thofe 
rules of natural equity, which ought to he enforced by 
the pofitive laws of every country, there is however, 
nothing of this kind. Their laws are laws of police, 
not of juftice. Grotius feems *o have been the firft, 
who attempted to give the world; any thing like a 
fyftcm of thofe principles which ought to run through, 
and be the foundation of the laws of all nations ; and 
his treatife of the laws of war and peace, with all 
its imperfections, is perhaps at this day the mod 
complete work that has yet been given upon this 
fubjed. I (hall in another difcourfe endeavour to 
give an account of the general principles of law and 
government, and of the different revolutions they 
have undergone in the different ages and periods of 
fociety, not only in what concerns juftice, but in 
what concerns police, revenue, and arms* and what- 
ever elfe is the objedt of law. I (hall not, therefore, 
at prefent enter into any further detail concerning the 
hiftory of jurifprudence. 



THE END. 
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^JL tt E affixation of particular names, to denote 
particular objedts, that is, the inftitution of nouns 
fuhftantive, would, probably, be one of the firft 
Heps towards the Formation of language. Two 
lavages, who had never been taught to {peak, but 
had been bred up remote From the focieties of men, 
would naturally begin to form that language by 
which they would endeavour to make their mutual 
wants intelligible to each other, by uttering certain 
founds, whenever they meant to denote certain obje&s. 
Thofe obje&s oijly which were moft familiar to them, 
and which thqy had moft frequent occafion to men- 
tion, would have particular names afligned to them. 
The particular c£ve whbfe covering (neltered them 
from the weather, the particular tree whofe fruit 
relieved their hunger, the particular fountain whdfe 
water allaye4 their thirft, would firft be denoted by 
the words cave, tree 7 fountttin y or by whatever other 
' y ,. C c 3 appellations 
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appellations they might think proper, in that primi- 
tive jargon, to mark, them. Afterwards, when the 
more enlarged experience of thefe favages had led 
them jo obferve, anji their neceflary occafions 
iobliged them to make mention of, other caves, and 
jother trees, and other fountains, they would natu- 
rally beftow, upon each of thofe new objedts, the 
4'ame name, by which they had beeh accuftomed to 
.exprefs the fimjlar objeft they were firft acquainted 
with. The new objects had none of them any name 
of its own, but each of them exa&ly refembled ano- 
ther pbje#, which had fugh an appellation, It was 
impoflible that tfrofp favages could behold the new 
pbjefts, without recolle&ing the old ones ; and the 
name of the old ones, to which the new bore fo clofe 
a refenjblance. When they had occafion, therefore, 
to mention, or to pint out to each otfier, any of the 
new ol>je#s, they wpuld naturally utter the name of 
the correfponderjt ptd one, of which the idea could not 
foil, at that inftant, to prefent itfelf to their memory 
in the ftrongeft and liyelieft manner, And thus, 
thofe words, which were originally the proper names 
of individuals, \yould each of them infehfibly become ' 
the common name of a multitude. A child that is 
juft learning to fpeak f calls every perfon who comes 
to the houfe its papa or its mania ; and thus bellows 
jipon the whole fpecies thofe narpes which it had been 
taught to apply to two individuals. I h^ye known a 
clown, who did not know the proper name of the rj- 
yer which ran by hi$ own door. It was the river, Ije 
faid ? and he never heard any other name for it. 
His expejrienpe, it feems, hpd riot led Jiim to obferve 
aqy other river. The general word river, there* 
fore ? was, it is evident, in his acceptance of it, 3 
proper name, fignifying an individual object If this 
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perfon had been carried to another river, would he 
not readily have called it a river ? Could we fup~ 
pofe any perfon living on the banks of the Thames 
fo ignorant, as not to know the general word river, 
but to be acquainted only with the particular word 
Thames, if he was brought to any other river, would 
he nbt readily call it a Thames? This, in reality, is 
do niore than what they, who are well acquainted 
with the general word, are very apt to do; An 
Englilhman, defcribing any great river which he may 
have feen in feme foreign country, naturally lays, 
that it is another Thames. The Spaniards, when 
they firft arrived upon the coaft of Mexico, and ob- 
served the wealth, populoufnefs, and habitations of 
that fine country, fo much fuperior to the favage na- 
tions which they had been vifiting for fome time be- 
fore, cried out, that it was another Spain. Hence" it 
was called New Spain ; and this name has (tuck to 
that unfortunate country ever fince. We fay, in the 
fame manner, of a hero, that he is an Alexander ; of 
an orator, that he is a Cicero ; of a phjlofopher, that 
he is a Newton. This way of fpeaking, which the 
grammarians call an Antonomafia, and which is ftill 
(extremely common, though now not at all neceflary, 
deraoriftrates how much mankind arfe naturally dif- 
pofed to give to one objedt the name of any other, 
which nearly refembles it, and thus to denominate a 
multitude, by what originally was intended to exprefs 
an individual. 

It is this application of the name of an individual 
to a great multitude of obje&s, whofe refemblance 
naturally recalls the idea of that individual, and of 
the name which expreffes it, that feettis originally to 
have given occasion to ih<j formation, of thofc claffes 

C c 4 and 
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grid afibrttnents, which, in the fchook, are called 
genera and fpecies, and of which the ingenious and 
eloquent JyL Rouffeau of Geneva*, finds hirofetf 
fa much at a lo& to account for the origin. What 
jconftitufces a fpecies i$ merely a number of objefts* 
faring a certain -degreeof refexnblanceto one axio* 
iher, and #n that: account denominated by a Angle 
appellation, which may be applied to exprefis any 
pne of the#i. 

TN hen the greater part of ojbjedfc had thus beea air* 
fanged under their proper clafles and aflbrtments, 
^jiftinguifhed by fach general names, it was nrtpof* 
iible that the greater part of that almoft infinitelmwv 
ber of individuals, comprehended under each particu- 
lar aflbrtment or fpecies, could have any peculiar or 
proper names of their own, diftinfl: from the general 
flame of the fpecies. Wlven there was occafion, 
therefore, to mention any particular objed, is often 
became neceflary to.diftinguifh it from the other ob- 
je&s comprehended under the fame: general name, 
either, firft, by its peculiar qualities; or, fecondly, 
by the peculiar relation which it ftood in to fome 
other things. Hence the necefiary origin of two other 
fets of words, of which the one (hould exprefs qua- 
lity j the other relation. 

Nouns adje&ive are the words which exprefs qua- 
lity confidered as qualifying, or, as the fchoolmea 
* fay, in concrete with, fome particular fubje£t Thus 
the word green expreflGbs a certain quality confidered 
fs qualifying, or as in concrete with, the particular 

fubj^ft 

* Origine de PlnegalitJ. Partic premiere, p. 376, tff, 
Edition d'Apiterdaoi, des Oeuvres diverfes de J. J. Roufkag, v 
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fubjeft to which it may be applied* Words of this 
kiad, it is evident, may ferve to diftinguifli particu- 
lar objefts from others comprehended under the fame 
general appellation The words green tree, for 
example, might ienre to diftinguifli a particular tree 
from others that were withered or blafted. 

Prepofitions are the words which exprefs relation 
confidered, in the ftme manner, in concrete with tBe 
correlative objett. Thus the prepofitions of, to, for % 
with, by, vbvoe, beloto, &c. denotie fome relation fub- 
fifting between the obje&s exprefled by the words 
between which the prepofitions are placed •, and they 
denote that this relation is considered in concrete with 
the co-relative object. Words of thifc kind ferve to 
diftinguifli particular obje£s from others of the fame 
fpecies, when thofe particular objefts cannot be fo 
properly marked out by any peculiar qualities of 
their own. When vte fay, the green tree of- the meadow, 
for example, we diftinguifli a particular tree, not 
only by the quality which belongs to it, but by the 
relation which it ftands in to another objedt. 

. As neither quality nor relation can exift in abftraft, 
it is natural to fuppofe that the words which denote ' 
them confidered in concrete, the way in which we 
always fee them fubfift, would be of much earlier 
invention, than thofe which exprefs them confidered 
in abftnaft, the way in which we never fee them fub- 
fift. The words green arid blue would, in all proba- 
bility, be fooner invented than the words greennefs 
3nd bluenefs ; the words above and below, than the 
words Superiority and inferiority. To invent words 
of the latter kind requires a much greater effort of 

abftra&ion 
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abftraftion than to invent thofe of the former. It is 
probable, therefore* that fuch abftraffc terpis would 
be of much later inftitution. Accordingly, their 
etymologies generally fliow that they are fo, they 
being generally derived from others that are con- 
crete. 

But though the invention of nouns adje&ive be 
much more natural than that of the abftrad nouns 
fubftantive derived from them, it would ftill, howe- 
ver, require a confiderable degree of abftra&ion and 
generalization. Thofe, for example, who firft in- 
vented the wv^rds, green* blue, red* and the other 
names of colours, muft have obferved and compared 
together a great number of obje/fts, mull have re- 
marked their refemblances and diflimilitudes in rc- 
fpe£l of the quality of colour, and muft have ar- 
ranged them, in their own mipds, into different 
clafies and affortments, according to thofe refem- 
blances and diflimilitudes. An adjedtive is by na- 
ture a general, and in fome meafure, an abftradt word, 
and neceflarily prefuppofes the idea of a certain fpe- 
cies or aflbrtment of things, to all of which it is 
equally applicable. The word green could not, as we 
were fuppofing might be the cafe of the word cave* 
have been originally the name of an individual, and 
afterwards have become,, by what grammarians call 
an Antonomafia the name of a fpecies. The word 
green denoting, not the name of a fubftance, but the 
peculiar quality; of a fubftance, muft from the very 
firft have been a general word, and confidered as 
equally applicable to any other fubftance pofieffed 
of the feme quality. The man who firft diftinguifhed 
a particular objeft by tjie epithet of green* muft have 
obferved other objeds that were not green, from 

which 
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which he meant to feparate it by this appellation. 
The jnftjtution of this name, therefore, fuppofes 
companion. It likewife fuppofes fopie degree of ab- 
tira&ion. The perfon who firft invented this appel- 
lation muft have diftinguifhed the quality from the 
objed: to which it belonged, and muft have conceived 
the objeft as capable of fubfifting without the qua- 
lity. The invention, therefore, even of the fimpleft 
nouns adjeftive, muft have required more metaphy- 
fics than we are apt to be aware of. The different 
.mental operations, of arrangement or clafling, of 
companion, and of abftra&ion, muft all have 
been employed, before even, the names of the differ- 
ent colours, the lead metaphyfical of all nouns ad- 
jective, could be inftituted. From all which I infer, 
that when languages were beginning to be formed, 
nouns adje&ive would by no means be {he words of 
the earlieft invention. 

There is another expedient for denoting the dif- 
ferent qualities of different fubftances, which as it re- 
quires no abftra&ion, nor any conceived feparation 
of the quality from the fubjeft, feems more natural 
than the invention of nouns adjeftive, and ^yhich, 
Upon this account, could hardly fail, in the firft 
formation of language, to be thought of before them. 
This expedient is to make fome variation upon the 
noun fubftamive itfelf, according to the different qua- 
lities which it is endowed with. Thus, in many lan- 
guages, the qualities both of fex and of the want of 
fafc are ejepreffed by different terminations in the 
jiouns fubftantive, which denote objefts fo qualified. 
In Latin, for example, lupus, lupa\ eqnus, equa-> ju- 
vtmuSy juvenca \ Julius, Julia ; Lucretius, Lucretia, 
£rc. denote the qualities of male and female in the 

animals 
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'animate and petfons to whom fuch appellations fac- 
Jtmg* without needing the addition of any adje&ive 
for this purpofe* Qn t&e other hand, the words /*- 
rum* pratm* pidujtrum^ denote by their peculiar ter- 
mination the coral abfente of fex in the different fub- 
ftances which they ftand for. Both fex, arid the want 
of all fex, being naturally considered as qualities 
modifying and infeparable from the particular fub- 
fiances to which they belong, it was natural to exprefs 
fhem ! rathef by a modification in the noun fubftan- 
tive, than by any general and abftraft word expreffive 
of this particular fpecies of quality. The exprtflkm 
bears; it is evident, in this way, a much more exaift 
analogy to the idea or objeft which it denotes, thati 
in the otfttt The quality appears* in nature, as a 
modification of the fubftancfe, and as it is thus ex- 
preflta, in language, by a modification 6f the noun 
fubftantive, which denotes that fubftance, tlie qua- 
lity and the fubjett are, in this q*fe, blended toge- 
ther, if I may fay fo, in the expreffion, in the fame 
manner, as they appear to be in the objeft and in the 
idea. Hence the origin of the mafculine, feminine, 
and neutral genders, in all the aricieht languages. By 
means of thefe, the mod important of all diftinfti- 
ons, that of fubftances into animated and in animated, 
and that of animals into male and female, feem to 
have been fufficiently marked without the affiftanCe 
of adjeftives, or of any general names denoting this 
moft ex ten five fpecies of qualifications. 

There are no more than thefe three genders in 
any of the languages with which I am acquainted ; 
that is to fay, the formation of nouns fubftantive, 
can, by itfelf, and without the accompaniment of ad- 

jeftives, 
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je&ives, exprefs no other qualities but thole thccc 
a hov^- mentioned, the qualities of male, of females of 
neither male nor female. I fhould not, however* 
be furprifed, if, in other languages with which I am 
unacquainted, the different formations of nouns fub- 
ftantive fhould be capable of expeeffing many other 
different qualities. The different diminutives of the 
Italian, and of fome other languages, do, in. reality, 
fometimes, exprefs a great variety of different modi- 
fications in the fubftances denoted by thofe nouns, 
which undergo fuctt variations. 

It was impoflible, however, that nouns fubftan- 
tive could; without lofing altogether their original. 
form, undergo fo great a number of variations,, a* 
would be fufficient to exprefs that almoft infinite va- 
riety of qualities, by which it might, upon different 
occafions, be neceflary to fpecify and diftinguifk 
them. Though the different formation of nouns 
fubftantive, therefore, might,' for fome time,, fore* 
^ ftall the neceffity of inventing qouns adjedive, ic was 
impoflible that this neceffity eoyld be forcftalled alto- 
gether. ■-.-; When nouns adjective came to be invented* 
it was natural that they fhould be formed with fame, 
fimikrity to the fubftantives, to which they were to 
ferve as epithets or qualifications. Men would na- 
turally give them the fame terminations with the fub- 
.ftantives to which they were firft applied, and from- 
-tJMtf.lovcof fimilarity of found, from that delight it* 
the returns of the fame fyllables, which is in the 
foundation of analogy in all language they would 
be apt to vary the termination of the fame adjective,* 
according as they had occafion to apply it to a mas- 
culine, to a feminine, or to a neutral fubftantive. 
^ ■ ■ Thejr 
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They would fay, magnus lupus* magna lupa* maguunt 
pratum* when they meant to exprefs a great he wolf* 
a great y2tf wolf* a great meadow. 

• This variation, in the termination of the noun 
adjeftive, according to the gender of the fubftantive, 
which takes place in all the ancient languages, items 
to have been introduced chiefly for the lake of a cer- 
tain fimilarity of found, of a certain fpecies of rhyme, 
which is naturally fo very agreeable to the human 
ear. Gender, it is to be obferved, cannot properly 
belong to a noun adjeftive, the fignification of which 
is always precifely the fame, to whatever fpecies of 
fubftantives it is applied. When we fay, a great 
man* a great woman* the word great has precifely the 
fame meaning in both cafes, and the difference of the 
fex in the fubjefts to which it may be applied, makes 
no fort of difference in its fignification. Magnus* 
magna* magnum* in the fame manner, are words 
which exprefs precifely the fame quality, and the 
change of the termination is accompanied with no 
fort of .variation in the meaning. Sex and gender are 
qualities which belong to fubftances, but cannot be- 
long to the qualities of fubftances. In general, no 
quality, when confidered in concrete, or as qualifying 
fome particular fubjeft, can itfclf be conceived as the 
fubjeft of any other quality •, though when confi- 
dered in abftraft it may. No adjeftive therefore 
can qualify any other adjeftive. A great good man* 
means a man who is both great and good. Both the 
adjeftives qualify the fubftantive; they do not qua- 
lify one another. On the other hand, when we fay, 
the great goodnefs of the man, the word goodnefs deno- 
ting a quality confidered in abft raft, which may it- 
fclf be the fubjeft of other qualities, is upon that 

account 
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account capable of being qualified by the word, 
gnat. 

If the original invention of nouns adje&ive would 
be attended with fo much difficulty, that of pre peti- 
tions would be accompanied with yet more. Every 
prepofition, as I have already obferved, denotes fome 
relation considered in concrete with the co-relative 
objedt. The prepofition above, for example, denotes 
the relation of fuperiority, not in abftradt, as it is 
expreflcd by the word fuperiority^ but in concrete 
with fome correlative objeft. In this phrafe, for ex- . 
ample, the tree above the cave, the word above, ex- 
preflcs a certain relation between the tree and the 
cave, and it exprefies this relation in concrete with 
the co-relative objelt, the cave* A prepofition al- 
ways requires, in order to complete the fcnfe, fome 
other word to come after it ; as may be obferved in 
this particular inftance. Now, I fay, the original' 
invention of fuch words would require a yet greater 
effort of ab draft ion and generalization, than that of 
nouns adje&ive. Firft of all, a relation is, rn itfelf, 
a more metaphyfical objcdl than a quality. Nobody 
can be at a lofs to explain what is meant by a quali- 
ty ; but few people will find themfelves able to ex- ' 
prefs, very diftin&ly, what is understood by a rela- 
tion. Qualities are almoft always the objefts of our 
external fenfes ; relations never are. No wonder, 
therefore, that the one fet of objedls (hould be fo 
much more comprehenfible than the other. Second* 
ly, though prepofitions always exprefs the relation 
• which they ftand for, in concrete with the co-relative 
objelt, they could not have originally been formed 
without a confiderable effort of abftradtion. A pre-' 
pofition denotes a relation, and nothing but a relation. 

But 
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But before men could institute a word* wbiofr 
fignified a relation, and nothing but a relation, 
they mult have been able, in foaie meafure, to con- 
fider this relation abftra&edly from the retated ©b- 
jedb i fince the idea of thofe obje&s does not, ia any 
refpaft, enter into the figni&cacpn of the proportion. 
The invention of fuch a wordy therefore, muft have 
required a confiderable degree of abftradjion. Third- 
ly, a prepofition is from its nature a general word/ 
which, from its very firft institution, muft have 
been confidered as equally applicable to denote a*y 
Other fimilar relation. The man who firft invented- 
the word above> muft not only have difttnguifhed,, k* 
fame meafure; the relation of fuperiority from the ob- 
jetta which were (a related, but he nruaft alfo have 
diftinguilhed this relation from other relations, fucfv 
as, from the relation of inferiority demoted by the 
word btlaw* from the relatioa of ju^tapcfiHon^ ex* 
preiTed by the word befide> and the like. He muft 
have conceived this word, therefore,, as expreffiive of 
a particular fort or fpecies of relation diftvnft fronv 
every other, which could not be done without a- 
confiderable effort of comparifoa and generalization. 

Whatever were the . difficulties* therefore, which 
embarrafifed the firft invention of nouns adjeftive, 
the fame, and miny mare, muft have emharrafled 
that of prepofitions. If mankind therefore, in the 
firft formation of languages, feem to have, for lbme 
time, evaded the neceffity of nouns adjeftive, by 
varying the termination of the names of fubftances, 
according as thefe varied in fome of their moft impor- 
tant qualities, they would much; more find them- 
(elves under the neceffity of. evading, by fame fimi- 
Ut cootrivabce, the yet more difficult invention of 

prepofitions. 
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prepofirionsv The different cafes in the ancient 
languages is a contrivance of pwcifely f he fame kind 
The geAitive and dative cafes* m Greek and Latin, 
evidently fupply the place of the pFepofitions ; and 
by a variation in the noun fubftantive* which ftands 
for the co-nelarive term, exprefs the relation which 
fubfifts between what U denoted by that noun fub- 
ftancive, and what is exprefied by feme other word 
m the feiuencc. In thefe exprefiions» for example* 
j rutins arboris, the fruit of the tree\ facet Herculu 
fasred to Horcuks ; the variations made in the co-n> 
iative words* arbor and Bmutftt exprefe the feme 
relations which arc exprefied in Englifk by the prcpo* 
fitions </and ft. 

To exprefs a relation in this manner* diet not re- 
quire any effort of abftradion* It was not here e*- 
prefied by a peculiar word denoting relation and 1 no- 
thing but relation, but by a variation upon the co* 
relative term. It was exprefied here, as if ajypears in 
nature, not as fomething ieparated and detached, but 
as thoroughly mixed and blended with the co - rela- 
tive objed. 

To exprefs relation in this manner, did not require 
any effort of generalization. The words arbtris and 
Herculiy while they involve in their fignification the 
fame relation exprefied by the Englift* prepofitions 
of and to, are not, like thofe prepofitions, general 
words, which can be applied to exprefs the fame re- 
lation between whatever other objefts it might be 
obferved to fubfift. 

To exprefs relation in this manner did not require 
any effort of companion. The words aborts and 

D d HercuU 
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Hercuii are not general words intended to denote a 
particular fpecies of relations which the inventors of 
thofe expreflions meant, in confequence of fome fort 
of companion, to feparate and diftinguifh from 
every other fort of relation. The example, indeed, 
of this contrivance would foon probably be fol- 
lowed, and whoever had occafion to exprefs a firm- 
lar relation between any other objedts would be very 
apt to do it by making a fimijar variation on the 
name of the correlative objeft. This; I fay, would 
probably, or rather certainly happen •, but it would 
happen without any intention or forcfight in thofe 
who firft fet the example, and who never meant to 
cftablilh any general rule. The general rule would 
eftablifh itfelf infenfibly, and by (low degrees, in 
confequence of that love of analogy and fimilarity 
of found, which is the foundation of by far the 
greater part of the rules of grammar. 

To exprefs relation therefore, by a variation in 
the name of the co-relative objedt, requiring neither 
abftra&ion, nor generalization, nor comparifon of 
any kind, would, at firft, be much more natural and 
eafy, than to exprefs it by thofe general words called 
prepofitions, of which the firft invention muft have 
demanded fome degree of all thofe operations. 

The number of cafes is different in different lan- 
guages. There are five in the Greek, fix in the 
.Latin, and there are faid to be ten in the Armenian 
language. It muft have naturally happened that 
there Ihould be a greater or a fmaller number of 
cafes, according as in the terminations of nouns fub- 
ftantive the firft formers of any language happened 
to have eftablifhed a greater or a fmaller number of 

variations, 
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Variations, in order to exprefs the different relations 
they had occafion to take notice of, before the in- 
vention of thofe more general and abftra& prepofi- 
tions which could fuppiy their place. 

It is, perhaps, worth while to obferve that thofe 
•prepofitions, which in modern languages hold the 
place of the ancient cafes, are, of all others, the 
mod general, and abftradt, and metaphyfical •, and 
of confequencc, would probably be the laft invented. 
Afk any man of common acutenefs, What relation 
isexpreffed by the prepofition above ? He will readily 
anfwer* that of Superiority . By the prepofition below t 
He will as quickly reply, that of inferiority. But afk 
him, what relation is expreffed by the prepofition of, 
and, if he has hot beforehand employed his thoughts 
a good deal upon thefe fubjc&s, you may fafely 
allow him a week to confider of his anfwer. The 
prepofitions above and below do not denote any of 
the relations expreffed by the cafes in the ancient 
languages. But the prepofition df denotes the fame 
relation, which is in them expreffed by the genitive 
cafe ; and which, it is eafy to obferve, is of a very 
metaphyfical nature. The prepofition of denotes 
relation in general, confidered in concrete with the 
co-relative objeft. It marks that the noun fub- 
ftantive which goes before ir, is fomehow or other 
related to that which comes after it, but without in 
any refpedfc afcertaining, as is done by the prepofition 
above, what is the peculiar nature of that relation. 
We often apply ir, therefore, to exprefs the moft 
oppofite relations •, becaufe, the moft oppofite rela- 
tions agree fo far that each of them comprehends in 
it the general idea or nature of a relation. We fay, 
. the father of the fon 9 and the fon of the father ; the 
D d 2 fir- 
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fir-trees of ihe fore/t, and the forefl of the fir-trees. 
The relation m which the father ftands to the fon, 
is, k is evident, a quite oppofite relation to that in 
which the fon (lands to the father ; that in which the 
parts ftand to the whole, is quite oppofite to that in 
which the whole ftands to the parts. The word of, 
however, ferves very well to denote all thofe rela- 
tions, becaufe in kfelf it denotes no particular rela- 
tion, but only relation in general *, and fo far as any- 
particular relation is collected from fuch expreffions, 
k is inferred by the mind, not from the prepofition 
itfelf, but from the nature and arrangement of the 
fubftantives, between which the prepofition is placed. 

What I have faid concerning the prepofition of, 
may in fome meafure be applied to the prepofitions, 
*o> for, with, by, and to whatever other prepofitiQns 
are made ufe of in modern languages, to fupply the 
place of the ancient cafes. They all of them ex- 
prefs very abftradt and metaphyfical relations, which 
any man, who takes the trouble to try it, will find 
it extremely difficult to exprefs by nouns fobftantivc, 
in the fame manner as we may exprefs the relation 
denoted by the prepofition above, by the noun fub- 
Hantivefttperioritys They all of them, however, ex- 
prefs fome fpecific relation, and are, confequently, 
none of them fo abftraft as the prepofition of, 
which may be regarded as by far the mod meta- 
phyfical of all prepofuions. The prepofitions there- 
fore, which are capable of fupplying the place of 
the ancient cafes, being more abftraft than the other 
prepofitions, would naturally be of more difficult 
invention. The relations at the fame time which 
thofe prepofitions exprefs, are, of all others, thofe 
which we have moft frequent occafion to mention. 

The 
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The prepofitions above, below, near, within, without* 
again ft > &c. arc much more rarely made ufe of, in 
modern languages* than the propositions af, to, for, 
with, from, ty. A prepofition of the former kind 
will not occur twice in a page; we can fcarce com- 
pete a (ingle fencence without the afiiftance of one 
or two of the latter* If thele latter prepofitions, 
therefore* which fupply the place of the cafes, 
would be of fuch difficult invention on account of 
their abftra&cdnefs, ibme expedient, to fupply their 
place, muft have: been of indifpenfable neceflity, on 
accauot of the frequent occafion which men have to 
take notice of the relations which they denote. But 
there is no expedient fa obvious, as that of varying 
the termination of one of the principal words. 

It is, perhaps* uaneceffary to ohferve, that there 
are fome of the cafes in the anciept languages, which, 
for particular reafons, cannot be repfefentecf by any 
prepofuions. Thefe are the nominative, accufative, 
and vocative, cafes. In thofe modern languages, 
which do not admit of any fbch variety in the ter- 
minations of their nouns fubftantiye, the corre- 
spondent relations are exprefled by the. place of the 
words, and by the order and conftru&ion of the fen* 
tence. 

As men have: frequently occafion to make men- 
tion of multitudes as well a& of (ingle objedts, it 
became necefiary that they flaould have fome method 
of exprefiing number. Number may be exprefled 
either by a particular word* exprefiing number in 
general, fuch as the. words, maty, more, &c or by 
fome variation upon the. words which exprefs the 
things numbered. It is this laft expedient which 
D d 3 mankind 
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mankind would probably have recourfe to, in the 
infancy of language. Number, confidered in gene- 
ral, without relation to any particular fet of obje&s 
numbered, is one of the moft abftradt and me- 
taphyseal ideas, which the mind of man is capable 
of forming; and, confequently, is not an idea, 
which would readily occur to rude mortals, who 
were juft beginning to form a language, They 
would naturally, therefore, diftinguifh when they 
talked of a fingle, and when they talked of' a mul- 
titude of objefts, not by any metaphyfical adje6tives, 
fuch as the Englifh, a, an, many* but by a variation 
upon the termination of the word which fignified 
the bbjefts numbered. Hence the origin of the 
lingular and plural numbers, in all the ancient lan- 
guages > and the fame diftindtion has likewife been 
retained in all the modern languages, at lead, in the 
greater part of words. 

All primitive and uncompounded languages feem 
to have a dual, as well as a plural number. This 
is the cafe of the Greek, and I am told of the He- 
brew, of the Gothic, and of many other languages, 
In the rude beginnings of fociety, one, two, and more, 
might poffibly be all the numeral diftinttions which 
mankind would have any occafion to take notice of. 
Thefe they would find it more natural to exprefs, 
by a variation upon every particular noun fubftan- 
tive, than by fuch general and abftrad words as one, 
fwo, three, four, &c. Thefe words, though cuftom 
has rendered them familiar to us, exprefs, perhaps, 
the moft fubtile and refined abftradlions, which the 
mind of man is capable of forming. Let any one 
confider within himfelf, for example, what he means 

by 
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by the word three % which fignifies neither three fhil- 
lings, nor three pence, nor three men, nor three 
horfcs, but three in general ; and he will eafily fa- 
tisfy himfelf that a word, which denotes fo very me^ 
taphyfical an abftraftion, could not be either a very 
obvious or a very early invention. I have read of fome 
favage nations, whofe language was capable of ex- 
prefling no more than the three firft numeral diftinc- 
tions. But whether it expreflcd thofe diftinftions by \ 
three general words, or by variations upon the nouns 
fubftantive, denoting the things numbered, I do 
not remember to have met with any thing .which 
could determine. 

As all the fame relations which fubfift between 
fingle, may likewife fubfift between numerous ob- 
jects, it is evident there would be occafion for the 
fame number of cafes in the diial and in the plural, 
as in the Angular number. Hence the intricacy and 
complexnefs of the declenfions in all the ancient 
languages. In the Greek there are five cafes in 
each of the three numbers, confequently fifteen 
in all. 

As nouns adjeftive, in the ancient languages, 
varied their terminations according to the gender of 
the fubftantive to which they were applied, fo did 
they likewife, according to the cafe and the number. 
Every noun adje&ive in the Greek language, there- 
fore, having three genders, and three numbers, ajid 
five cafes in each number, may be confidered as 
having five and forty different variations. The firft 
formers of language feem to have varied the termi- 
nation of the adjedlive, according to the cafe and. 
the number of the fubftantive, for the fame reafon 

P d 4 which 
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which made them vary according to the .gender * the 
Jove pf .analojgy, and pf a certain regularity pf found. 
tn the fignijkatipn of adje&ives there is neither cafe 
nor number, and. the meaning of fuch words is 
always prepifely xhe ftme, notwithstanding all the 
variety of termination under which they appear, 
Magmt vir.y magni vifh magwrtm virorum \ a great 
man*?/ a great man* ((f great men \ in all thefeex- 
preflions xhewovdsmegvuSj magni 9 magmrum% as well 
as the wpjd great ; have precifcly one and the faros 
fignifjcwpn, though the fubftantivca to which they 
tL%9 .applied jhaye not The difference of terminal 
Itipn in the noun adje&ive is accompanied. with no 
fort of difference in the meaning. An adjeftive 
denpte* the ^tf ificarion of a noun fabftantive. But 
the different relations in which that now fubftamive 
may occafipoaUy ftand, can piake no fort of diffe- 
rence upon its ^aUficatipo. 

If the decknfions pf the ancient languages are 
fo very complex, their conjugations are infinitely 
more fo. Awl the cpmplexnejjs of the one is founded 
upon the fame principle with that of the other, the 
difficulty of forming, in the beginnings of language, 
abftratt and general terms. 

Verbs muft oeceflarily haye been coeval with the 
very firft attempts Jtpwards the formation of lan- 
guage. ' No affirmation c$n be exprefled without the 
affiftance of fome verb. We never fpeajc but in or- 
der to exprefs our opinion that fomething either is ot 
is not. But the word denoting this event, or this 
matter of fad, which is the fubjeft of our affirma- 
tipn, muft always be a verb. 

ImperfonaJ 
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Imperfpnal verbs, which exprefs in one word a 
complete event, which preferve in the expreffion that 
pcrfed fimplicity and unity, which there always is in 
thcobjed and in the idea, and which fuppofe no ab- 
ftra&ion, or metaphyfical divifion of the event intg 
its fevcral conftituent members of fubjedfc and attri- 
bute, would, in all probability, be the fpeciesof 
verbs firft invented. The verbs pluit, it rains $ «**- 
gitjrt fnows\ tonal, it thunders \ lucet> it is day\ 
turbatur, there is a confufion> &c. each of them ex- 
prefs a complete affirmation, the whole of an events 
with that perfeft fimplicity and unity with which 
the mind conceives it in nature. On the contrary, the 
phrafcs, Alexander ambulat* Alexander walks ; Petrus 
fedet, Peter Jits, divide the event, as it were, into two 
parts, fht perfon or fubjed, and the attribute, or 
matter of fa&, affirmed of that fubjedt But in na» 
ture, the idea or conception of Alexander walking, is 
as perfe&ly and completely one Tingle conception, as 
that of Alexander not walking. The divifion of 
this event, therefore, into two parts, is altogether ar- 
tificial, and is the effoft of the imperfc&ion of lan- 
guage, which, upon this, as upon many other occa- 
sions, fupplies, by a number of words, the want of 
one, which could exprefs at once the whole matter of 
fad that was meant to he affirmed. Every body 
muft obferve how much more fimplicity there is in 
the natural expreffion, pluit % than in the more artifi- 
cial expreffion*, imber dcoidit, the rain falls % or, 
ttmpejlas eft pluvia, the weather is rainy. In thefe 
two lad expreffions, the fitaple event, or matter of 
fad, is artificially fplit and divided, in the one, into 
two *, in the other, into three parts. In each of them 
it is exprefied by a fort of grammatical circumlocu- 
tion, 
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tion, of which the fignificancy is founded upon a 
certain metaphyseal analyfis of the component parts 
of the idea exprefled by the word pluit. The firft- 
verbs, therefore, perhaps even the firft words, made 
ufe of in the beginnings of language, would in all 
probability be fuch imperfonal verbs. It is obferved 
accordingly, I am told, by the Hebrew Gramma- 
rians, that the radical words of their language, from 
which all the others are derived, are all of thesn 
verbs, and imperfonal verbs. 

It is eafy to conceive how, in the pfogrefs of lan- 
guage, thofe imperfonal verbs (hould become perfo- 
nal. Let us fuppofe, for example, that the word 
venit > it comes, was originally an imperfonal verb, 
and that it denoted, not. the coming of fomethingin 
general, as at prefent, but the coming of a particular 
objeft, fuch as the Lion. The firft favage inventors 
of language, we fhali fuppofe, when they obferved 
the approach of this terrible animal, were accuftom- 
ed to cry out to one another, venit, that is, the lion 
comes ; and that this word thus exprefled a complete 
event, without the afliftarice of any other. After- 
wards, when, on the further progrefs of language, 
they had begun to give names to particular fob- 
ftances, whenever they obferved the approach of 
any other terrible object, they would naturally join 
the name of that objedt; to the word venit, and cry 
out, venit urfus, 'venit lupus. By degrees the word 
venit would thus come to fignify the coming of any 
terrible objeft, and not merely the coming of the 
lion. It would now therefore, exprefs, not the com* 
ing of a particular objeft, but the coming of an ob- 
ject of a particular kind. Having become more ge- 
neral in its fignification, it could no longer reprefent 

aoy 
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any particular diftindt event by itfelf, and without 
the affiftance of a noun fubftantive, which might 
ferve to afcertain and determine its fignification. It 
would now, therefore, have become a perfonal, in- 
ftead of an imperfonal verb. We may eafily con- 
ceive how, in the further progrefs of fociety, it might 
ftill grow more general in its fignification, and come 
to iignify, as at prefent, this approach of any thing 
whatever, whether good, bad, or indifferent. 

It is probably in forhe fuch manner as this, that 
almoft all verbs have become perfonal, and that 
mankind have learned by degrees to fplit and divide 
almoft every event into a great number of metaphy- 
seal parts, expreficd by the different parts of Ipeech, 
varioufly combined in the different members of ev^ry 
phrafe and fentence. * The fame fort of progrefs 
feems to have been made in the art of fpeaking as. 
in the art of writing. When mankind firft began to 
attempt to exprefs their ideas by writing, every cha- 
racter reprefentcd a whole word. But the number 
of words being almoft infinite, the memory found 
Itfelf quite loaded and oppreffed by the multitude of 

chara&ers 

* As the far greater part of Verbs exprefs, at prefent, not an 
evept, but the attribute of an event, and, confequently, require 
a fubjeel, or nominative cafe, to complete their fignification, 
fome grammarians, not having attended to this progrefs of nature, 
and being defirous to make their common rules quite univerfal, 
and without any exception, have infilled that all verbs required a 
nominative, either expreficd or underftood ; and have, accord- 
ingly put themfelves to the torture to find fome awkward nomi- 
natives to thofe few verbs, which ftill expreffing a complete event, 
plainly admit of none. Pluit, for example, according to Sanftius, 
means plwvia p/uit, in I^nglifh, tfa rain rains, See Sanctii Mi- 
nerva, 1. 3. c, 1. 
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characters which ic was obliged to retain. Neeeffity 
taught them, therefore, to divide words into their 
elements, and to invent characters which fliould re- 
prefent, not the words themfelves, but the elements 
of which they were compofed. In confequence of 
this invention, every particular word came to be te- 
prefented, not by one character, but by a multitude 
of characters •, and the exprefiion of it in writing be- 
came much more intricate, and complex than before. 
But though particular words were thus reprefented 
by a greater number of diaraAers, the whole lan- 
guage was expreffed by a much fmaller, and about 
four and twenty letters were found, capable of Ap- 
plying the place of that immenfe multitude of cha- 
racters, which were requi&te before. In the fame 
manner, in the beginnings tif language* men feem to 
have attempted to expnefs every particular event, 
which they had occafion to take notice of, by a par- 
ticular word, which, expreffird at once the whole of 
that event. But as the number of wotds mull, in 
this cafe, have become really infinite, in confequence 
of the really infinite variety of events, men found 
themfelves partly compelled by neceffity, and partly 
conducted by nature, to divide every event into 
what may be called its metaphyfical elements, and to 
inftitute words, which fliould denote not fo much 
the events, as the elements of which they were com- 
pofed. The exprefiion Of every particular events 
became in this manner more intricate and complex* 
but the whole fyftem of the language became more 
coherent, more conne&ed, more eaftly retained and 
comprehended, 

"When verbs, from beingortgtnaHy imperfonal had 
thus, by the divifion of the event tyto its metaphy- 
fical 
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fical elements, become perfonal, ic is natural to fup- 
pofe that they would firft be made ufe of in the third 
perlbn lingular. No verb is ever ufed imperfonally 
in our language, nor, fo far as I know, in any other 
modern tongue. But in the ancient languages, 
whenever any verb is ufed imperfonally, it is always 
in the third perfon lingular. The termination of 
thofe verbs, which are (till always imperfonal, is 
conftantly the fame with that of the third, perfon fin- 
gular of perfonal verbs. The confideration of thefe 
circumftances, joined to the naturalnefs of the thing 
itfelf, may ferve to convince us that verbs firft be- 
came perfonal in what is now called the third perfon 
Angular. 

But as the event, or matter of fad, which is ex- 
prefled by a verb, may be affirmed either of the per- 
fon who fpeaks, or of the perfon who is fpoken to, 
as well as of fome third perfon or objeft, it became 
necefiary to fall upon fome method of expreffing 
thefe ttoo peculiar relations of the event. In the 
Englifh language thus is commonly done, by pre- 
fixing, what are called the perfonal pronouns, to the 
general word which exprefles the event affirmed. 
I came, you came % be or it came \ in thefe phrafes the 
event of having come is, in the firft, affirmed of the 
fpeaker* inthefecond, of the perfon fpoken to j in 
the third, of fome other perfon, or objeft. The firft 
formers of language, it may be imagined, might have 
done the fame thing, and prefixing in the fame man- 
ner the two firft perfonal pronouns, to the fame ter- 
mination of the verb, which exprefied the third per- 
fon fingular, might have faid, ego venit, tu vmt % 
as well as ilk- or iltud venit. And I ipake no doubt 

but 
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but they would have done fo, if at the time tffeetf 
they had firft occafion to exprefs thefe relations of the 
verb, there had been any fuch words as either ego or 
tu in their language. But in this early period of the 
language, which we are now endeavouring to de^- 
fcribe, it is extremely improbable that any fuch 
words would be known. Though cuftom has now 
rendered them familiar to us, they, both of them, 
exprefs ideas extremely metaphyseal and abftratt. 
The word 2, for example, is £ word of a very parti- 
cular fpecies. Whatever fpeaks may denote itfelf by 
this perfonal pronoun. The word 7, therefore, is a 

' general word, capable of being predicated, as the lo- 
gicians fay, of an infinite variety of objefts. It dif- 
fers, however, from all other general words in this 
refpedt ; that the objedls of which it may be predi- 
cated, do not form any particular fpecies of objects 
diftinguilhed from all others. The word I 9 does 
not, like the word man % denote a particular clafs of 
obje&s, feparated from all others by peculiar qua- 
lities of their own. It is far from being the name of 
a fpecies, but, on the contrary, whenever it is made 
ufe of, it always denotes a precife individual, the par- 
ticular perfon who then fpeaks. It may be faid to 
be, at once, both what the logicians call, a Angular, 
and what they call, a common term ; and to join in 
its fignification the feemingly oppofite qualities of the 

~imoft precife individuality, and the moft extenlive 
generalization. This word, therefore, expreffing fo 
very abftradt and metaphyfical an idea, would not 
eafily or readily occur to the firft formers of language. 
What are called the perfonal pronouns, it may be 
obferved, are among the laft words of which chil- 
dren learn to make ufe. A child, fpeaking of itfelf, 

fays, 
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fays, Billy walks, Billy fits, inftead of / walk, I fit. 
As in the beginnings of language, therefore, man- 
kind feem to have evaded the invention of at leaft the 
more abftradfc propofitions, and to have expreffed the 
fame relations which thefe now (land for, by vary 
ing the termination of the co-relative term, fo they 
likewife would naturally attempt to evade the necef- 
fity of inventing thofe more abftraft pronouns by va- 
rying the termination of the verb, according as the 
event which it expreffed was intended to be affirmed 
/ of the firft, fecond, or third perfon. This feems, 
accordingly, to be the universal practice of all the 
ancient languages. In Latin, veni, venifti, venit, fuf- 
ficiently denote, without any other addition, the dif- 
ferent events expreffed by the Englifh phrafes, / 
came, you came, be, or // came. The verb would, 
for the fame reafon, vary its termination, according 
as the event was intended to be affirmed of the firft, 
fecond, or third perfons plural ; and what is expreffed 
by the Englilh phrafes, we came* ye came, they came, 
would be denoted by the Latin words, venimus, vc- 
nijlis, venerunt. Thofe primitive languages, too, 
which, upon account of the difficulty of inventing 
numeral names, had introduced a dual, as well as a 
plural number, into the declenfioh of their nouns 
fubftantive, would probably, from analogy, do the 
fame thing in the (conjugations of their verbs. And 
thus in all thofe original languages, we might ex- 
pert to find, at leaft fix, if not eight or nine varia- 
tions, in the termination of every verb, according 
as the event which it denoted was meant to be affirm- 
ed of the firft, fecond, or third beribns fingular, 
dual, or plural. Thefe variations again being re- 
peated, along with others, through all its dif- 
ferent tenfes, modes and voices, muft neceffarily 

haxe. 
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have rendered their conjugations dill more intricate 

and complex than their dcclenfions* 

* 

Language would probably have continued upon, 
this footing in all countries, nor would ever have 
grown more fimple in its declenfions and conjugati- 
ons, had it not become more complex in its compo- 
jfition, in confluence of the mixture of feveral lan- 
guages with one another, occafioned by the mixture 
of different nations. As long as any language was 
fpoke by thofc only who learned it in their infancy, 
the intricacy of rts declenfions and conjugations 
could occafion no great embarraffment. The far 
greater part of thofe who had occafion. to fpeak it, 
iiacj acquired it at fo very early a period of their 
lives, Jo infenftbly and by fuch flow degrees, xhat* 
they were fcarce ever fet>fible of the difficulty. But 
when two nations came to be mixed with one ano- 
ther, either by conqueft or migration, the cafe 
would be Very different.. Each nation, in order to 
make itfeif intelligible to thofe with whom it was 
under the neceflity of converfing, would be obliged 
to learn the language of the other. The greater part 
of individuals too, learning the new language, not 
by art, or by remounting to its rudiments and firft 
principles, but by rote, and by what they commonly 
heard in conversation, would be extremely perplexed 
by the intricacy of its declenfions and conjugations. 
They would endeavour, therefore, to fupply their 
ignorance of tbefe, by whatever fhift the language 
could afford them. Their ignorance of the declenfi- 
ons they would naturally fupply by the ufe of pre- 
portions ; and a Lombard, who was attempting to 
(peak Latin, and wanted to exprefc that fuch a per- 
fon was a citizen of Rome, or a benefadlor to Rome, 

if 
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if he happened not to be acquainted with the gent-' * 
tive and dative cafes of the word Roma y would natu- 
rally exprefs himfclf by prefixing the prepofitions ad 
and de to the nominative; and, inftead of Rom*i 
would fay, ad Roma, and de Roma. Al Roma and 
di Roma, accordingly, is the manner in which the 
prefent< Italians, the defendants of the ancient Lom- 
bards and Romans, exprefs this and all other (imilar 
relations. And in this manner prepofitions feem to 
have been introduced, in the room of the ancient 
declenfions. The fame alteration has, I am informed* 
been produced upon the Greek language, fince the 
taking of Conftaiuinople by the Turks. The worday 
are, in a. great meafure, the fame as before; but; 
the grarpmar is entirely loft, prepofitions having 
come it) the place of the old declenfions. This 
change is undoubtedly a Amplification of the langu- 
age, in point of rudiments and principle. It intro- 
duces, infteadof a great variety of declenfions, one 
univerfal declenfion, which is the fame in every 
.word, of whatever gender, number, or termination. 

A fimilar expedient enables rflen, in the fituation 
above mentioned, to get rid of almoft the whole in- 
tricacy of their conjugations. There is in every 
language a verb, known by the name of the fubftan- 
tiveverb; in Latin, fum\ in Englilh, I am. This 
verb denotes not the exiftence of any particular 
event, but exiftence in general it is, upon this 
account, the moft abftract and metaphyseal of all 
verbs ; and, consequently, could by no means be a 
a word of early invention. When it came to be in- 
vented, however, as it had all the tenfes and modes 
of any other verb, by being joined with the pafiive 
participle, it was capable of fupplying the 'place of 

E e the 
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the whole paflive voice, and of rendering this part of 
their conjugations as fimple and uniform, as the ufc 
of prepofuions had; rendered their decknfions. A 
Lombard, who wanted to fay, I a** loved, but could 
hot recoiled' the word amor, naturally encfcavoured 
to fupply his ignorance, by faying, eg* ft*n amatus. 
Io fono ornate, is at thi* day the Italian cxpreffion, 
which correfponds to the Englifli phrafe above men- 
tioned. 

.-' There is another verb, which* in the fame man- 
ner, runs through all languages, and which is diftin- 
guifhed by the name of the poffeffive verb ; in Latin, 
b&beo\ in Englifli, I have. This verb, likfcwife, do- 
notes an event of ah extremely abftraft and metaphy- 
fical nature, and, confequently, cannbt bfc fuppofed 
to have been a word of the earlieft ihvtritidiL When 
it came to be indented, however* by being applied 
to the paflive participle, it was capable of fupply ing 
k great part of the adtive voice, as the fubftantive 
verb had fupplied the whole of the paflive. A Lom- 
bard, who wanted to fay, I bad loved, but could not 
recoiled* the word amaveram, would endeavour to 
fupply the place of it, by faying either tgp babebam 
amatum, or ego babui amatum. Io avcbdamato, or 
IoebbiamatOy are the correfpondent Italian express- 
ions at this day. And thus upon the" intermixture of 
different nations with one another, the conjugations, 
by means of different auxiliary verbs, were made 
to approach towards the fimplicity and uniformity of 
the declenfions. 

In general it may be laid down for a hiaxim, that 
ttife' more fimple any language is in its cdtflpofition, 

the 
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the more complex it mud: be in its declenfibns and 
conjugations ; and, on the contrary, the more Am- 
ple it is in its declenfions and conjugations, the more 
complex it mud: be in its compofuion. 

The Greek feems to be, in a great meafurc, a 
fimple, uncompounded language, formed from the 
primitive jargon of thofe wandering favages, the an- 
cient Hcilenians and Pelafgians, from whom the 
Greek nation is faid to have been defcended. All 
the words in the Greek language are derived from 
about three hundred primitives, a plain evidence 
that the Greeks formed their language almoft entirely 
among themfelves, and that when they had occafian 
for a new word, they were not accuftomed, as we 
are, to borrow it from fome foreign language* but to 
form it, either by compofuion or derivation from 
fome other word or words, in their own. The de- 
clenfions and conjugations, therefore, of the Greek 
are much more complex than thofe of any other Eu- 
ropean language with which I am acquainted. 

The Latin is a compofuion of the Greek and of 
the ancient Tufcan languages. Its declenfions and 
conjugations accordingly are much lefs complex than 
thofe of the Greek : it has dropt the dual number in 
both. Its verbs have fto optative mood diftinguifhed 
by any peculiar termination. They have but one 
future. They have no aorift diftindt from the prc- 
terit-perfeft j they have no middle voice ; and even 
many of their tenfes in the paffive voice are eked out, 
in the fame manner as in the modern languages, by 
the help of the fubftantive verb joined to the paffive 
participle. In both the voices, the number of in- 
E e 2 finitives.; 
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finitives and participles is much fmaller in the Latin 
than in the Greek. 

The French and Italian languages are each of 
them compounded, the one of the Latin, and the 
language of the ancient Franks, the other of the fame 
Latin and the language of the ancient Lombards. 
As they are both of them, therefore, more complex 
in their compofition than the Latin, fo are they like* 
wife more fimple in their declenfions and conjugate 
ons. With regard to their declenfions, they have 
both of them loft their cafes altogether * and with 
regard to their conjugations, they have both of them 
loft the whole of the paffive, and fome part of the 
a&ive voices of their verbs. The want of the paffive 
voice they fupply entirely by the fubftantive verb 
joined to the paffive participle •, and they make out 
part of the aftive, in the fame manner, by the help 
of the pofleflive verb and the fame paffive partici- 
pie. 

The Englifti is compounded of the French and 
the ancient Saxon languages. The French was in- 
troduced into Britain by the Norman concjucft, and 
continued, till the time of Edward III, to be the 
fole language of the law as well as the principal 
language of the court. The Engliftn which came 
to be fpoken afterwards, and which continues to be 
fpoken now, is a mixture of the ancient Saxon and 
this Norman French. As the Englifh language, 
therefore, is more complex in its compofition than 
either the French or the Italian, fo is it likewife more 
fimple in its declenfions and conjugations. Thofe 
*wo languages retain, at leaft, a part of the diftinc- 
f ion of genders^ and their adjeftiyes vary their ter- 
mination 
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minatfon according as they are applied to a mafcu- 
line or to & feminine fubftantive. But there is no 
fuch diftinftion in the Englifli language, whofe ad- 
jedtives admit of no variety of termination. The 
French and Italian languages have, both of them, 
the remains of a conjugation, and all thofe tenfes of 
the attiVe voice, which cannot be exprefled by the 
pofieflive verb joined to the paflive participle, as well 
as many of thofe which can, are, in thofe languages, 
marked by varying the termination of the principal 
verb. But almoft all thole other tenfes are in the 
Englilh eked out by other auxiliary verbs, fo that 
there is in this language fcarce even the remains of a 
conjugation. I love % I loved* loving* are all the va- 
rieties of termination which the greater part of Eng- 
lifli verbs admit of. AH the different modifications 
of meaning, which cannot be exprefled by any of 
thofe three terminations, mud be made out by differ- 
ent auxiliary verbs joined to fome one or other of 
them. Two auxiliary verbs fupply all the deficien- 
cies of the French and Italian conjugations; it re- 
quires more than half a dozen to fupply thofe of the 
Englifli, which befides the fubftantive and poflef- 
five verbs, makes ufe of do* did* willy would * Jhall* 
Jhould* can % could \ may* might. 

It is in this manner that language becomes more 
Ample in its rudiments and principles, juft in pro- 
portion as it grows more complex in its compofition, 
and the fame thing has happened in it, which com- 
monly happens with regard to mechanical engines. 
All rfiachiries are generally, when firft invented, ex- 
tremely 1 pbmplex in their principles; 1 and there is of- 
jpcn a particular principle of motion for every parti- 
cular 
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cular movement which, it is intended, they (hould 
perform. Succeeding improvers obferve, that one 
principle may be fo applied as to produce feveral of 
thofe movements, and thus the machine becomes 
gradually more and more fimple, and produces its 
effects with fewer wheels, and fewer principles of 
motion. In language, in the fame manner, every 
cafe of every noun, and every tenfe of every verb, 
was originally exprefled by a particular diftinft word, 
which ferved for this purpofe and for no other. But 
fucceeding obfervation difepvered that one fet of 
words was capable of fupplying the place of all that 
infinite number, and that four or five prepofitions, 
and half a dozen auxiliary verbs, were capable of 
anfwering the end of all the declenfions, and of all 
the conjugations in the ancient languages. 

But this Amplification of languages, though it 
arifes, perhaps, from fimilar caufes, has by no means 
fimilar effetts with the correfpondent Amplification of 
machines. The Amplification of machines renders 
them more and more perfett, but this Amplification 
of the rudiments of languages renders them more and 
more imperfeft and lefs proper for many of the pur- 
poses of language : and this for the following reafons. 

Firft of all, languages are by this Amplification 
rendered more prolix, feveral words having become 
neceflary to exprefs what could have been exprefled 
by a fingle word before. Thus the words, Dei and, 
Deo, in the Latin, fufficiently (bow, without any ad- 
dition, what relation, the objeft fignified is under- 
stood to ftand ih c to the objefts exprefled by the 
Other words in the'fentence. But to exprefs the fame 

relation, 
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relation in Englilh, and in all other modern language?, 
wemuft make ufe of, at leaft, two words, arid fay* . 
ef God, to God. So far as the declenfions are con- 
cerned, therefore^ the modern languages art much 
more prolix than the ancient. The difference is ftill 
greater with regard to the conjugations. What a 
Roman expreflcd by the fingle word, amavijfem % ap 
Engliftiman is obliged to exprefs by four different 
words, J Jhould have loved. It is unneceflary t<? 
take any pains to (how how much this prolixncfs 
muft enervate the eloquence of all modern languages. 
How much the beauty of any exprefiion depends 
upon its concifenefs, is well known to xhofe who 
have any experience in compofition. 

Secondly, this fimplification of the principles of 
languages renders them lefs agreeable to the ear. 
The variety of termination in the Greek and Latin- 
occafioned by their declenfions and conjugations, 
give a fweetnefs to their language altogether un- 
known to ours, and a variety unknown to any other 
modern language. In point of fweetnefs, the Ita- 
lian, perhaps, may furpafs the Latin, and almoft 
equal the Greek •, but in point of variety, it is greatly 
inferior to both. 

Thirdly, this fimplification, not only renders the 
founds of our language lefs agreeable to the ear, 
but it alfo reftrains us from difpofing fuch founds 
as We have, in the manner that might be moft agree- 
able. It ties down many words to a particular fitua- 
tion, though they might often be placed in another 
with much more beauty. In the Greek and Latin, 
though the adjc&ive and fubftantive were feparated 

from 
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from one another, the correfpondence.of their termr- 
nations ftill fhow<ed theif mutual reference, and the 
reparation did not neceflarily occafion any fort of 
confufion. Thus in the firft line of Virgil ; 

tftyre tupatula recubans fub tegminefagu 

We eafily fc? that tu refers to recubans, and patuht 
to fagi-, though the related words are feparated 
from cine another by the intervention of feveral 
others: becaufe the tjerminatipns, fhowing the cbr- 
rpfpondence of their cafes, determine their mutual 
reference. But if we were ro tranflate this line liter- 
ally into Eriglifti, and. fay, Tityrus, ibou of fpreading 
reclining under tbejhade beech, GEdipushimfelf could 
not make fenfe of it ; becaufe there is here no dif- 
ference of termination, to determine which fub- 
flantiye each adjeftive belongs to. It is the fame 
caft with regard to verbs. In Latin the verb ipay 
often be placed, without an inconveniency or ambi- 
guity, in any part of the fentence. But in Englilh 
its place is almoft always precifely determined. It 
miift follow the fubjeftive and precede the objc&ive 
member of the phrafe in almoft all cafes. Thus in 
Latin whether you fay, Joannem verberavit Robertus, 
or Robertus verberavit Joannem, the meaning is pre- 
cifely the fame, and the termination fixes John to be 
the fufferer in both cafes. But in Englifh John beat 
Robert, and Robert beat John, have by no means the 
fame fignification. The place therefore of the three 
principal members of the phrafe is in the Englifli, 
and for the fame reafon in the French* and Italian 
languages almoft always precifely. determined ; 
whereas in the ancient languages a greater latitude is 

allowed, 
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allowed, and the place of thofe members is often, in- \ 
a great meafure, indifferent. We muft have recourfe 
to Horace, in order to interpret fome parts of Mil- 
ton's literal tranflation ; 

Who rum enjoys thee credulous all gold. 
Who always vacant ', always amiable 
Hopes tbee\ of flattering gales 
Unmindful. 

are verfes which it is impoflible to interpret by any 
rules of our language. There are no rules in our 
language, by which any man could difcover, that, 
in the firft line, credulous referred to who, and not to 
tbeey or, that all gold referred to any thing; or, that 
in the fourth line, unmindful, referred to who, in the 
iecond, and not to thee in the third * or, on the con- 
trary, that, in the fecond line always vacant* always 
amiable, referred to thee in the third, and not to whot 
in the fame line with it. In the Latin, indeed, all 
this is abundantly plain* 

Qui nunc tefruitur credulus aured, 
9$ui femper vacuam, femper amabilem 
Speratte\ nefcius aura fallacis. 

Becaufe the terminations in the Latin determine the 
reference of each adje&ive to its proper fubftantive, 
which it is impoflible for any thing in the Englifb to 
do. How much this power of tranfpofing the order 
of their words mud have facilitated the compofitior* 
of the ancients, both in verfe and profe, can hardly 
be imagined. That it muft greatly have facilitated 
their verification it is needlefs to obferve 5 and in 

F f profe, 
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profe, whatever beauty depends upon the arrange- 
ment and conftru&ion of the ieveral members of the 
period, muft to them have been acquirable with 
much more eafe, and to much greater perfection* 
than it can be to thofe whofe expreflion is conftant- 
ly confined by the prolixnefs, conftraint and mono- 
tony of modern languages. 
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